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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FOLK-LORE, 

1905. 


Compile for (he Council 0/ the Felk-Lart Society 
by N. W* Thomas. 


The bibliography include only worlts and periodical* published in the 
Britisb Empire in 1905, Important articles in naa-fillklere Wull and work I 
are marked with m uterine; there is no attempt at givmg a full indei to 
them- 

. Pt<>P« taimes in square brackets in italics are those of cribs s otherwise 
stakes aigolfjr that the ehjecti named arc figured. 

A certain number of periwileali-^tfiar vf ifes, Afatbrn Christian Cilh^ 
jl/tf^uiTjECp ffW A/rifa t Mafabar Rfritzt'i etc- — aie either not yet accessible nr 
not taken in by any English library, so far as the compiler ii nwaie. 

■ * 

The compiler will be glad 1,0 recei ve notice of ornkiunni. Copies a( articles 
intended to be included in future b^ucis may h t addressed to the Secretary, 
F«, Ar MlLKE, Ekj.,. II Old Square» Lincoln^ tnOj. 5 tnd should, be endorsed 
Bikiiagrap.ky^ 


GENERAL. 

Calcutta J?*vKti>, 122, 611-634. Folklore of the Psalms. 1 

* Crawley, A, E., Tree of Life, (London, Hutchinson, pp, 350.) 

[Theories, of religion; origin of religion; forms ; idea of Gut] 2 

Dadadiaiji. R. 1 L, Origin of Phailism. Fctiahisn^ Symbol Wqr- 
ship a n d Superstitions in General, fi Ant/irop. Soc ri Bomba y p 

v. 22 $ 356 , 3 

Davenport, F. 11, Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals, 

(London, WaamUfliu) [Mind of primitive man, etc,] 4 

Dr^r, T. F. T. + Folklore of Women, (London* E. Stock- ) 

[Tales, rim, lupertiitiuits, etd] 3 

El worthy, F. T +p A Solution of (he Gorgon myth. Ftfh&rt, lft a 

, & 




Li Bibliography of Folk-Lore . 1905. 

* Farnell, B. L., Evolution of Religion. (London, Williams & 

iS'Drtjnte, pp, 244.} [ComfEcnUive rehgi-ufi; pun fica tJon and un- 
domctts ; prayer; spelL] 7 

* Fraier h J. CL, Lectures on the Early History of Kingship, 

(London, Macmillan.) [The Grave of Nnni; kings and gods; 
magic; marrkgL- of g*>ds* elc.; L&dn kingship; SaEcnvUm, etc,] 
Fcv. The ffihhert July, 1906, 8 

Easter, M.* Legend of Merlin. Feikfm t 16, 407-421* [Medic**! 
origin; Solomonic IcgeMi; fighting tfragoci*, etc J 9 

Sill, G. F,, The Thirty Pieces of Silver. Archatologia, 59, 

*35"* 54* [Medieval Legernli of Belm^ of Girist,] 10 

Hutchuucn, W. r Evolutionary Ethics of Marriage and Divorce 
C^femportiryFevim\ 39 7 ^4 * o, [Prim lijtc pinmiscdty; animal 

monogamy; sat^c numagt; polygamy; polyandry, ] 11 

Jewitt, W. Christmas Superstitions Treasury^ 5 t 196-103. 12 

Jordan, L. Eh, Comparative Religion. (London, T. &: T. Clark.) 
[Contain* -wme hihliogwphin,] 13 

Lang. A., Misgivings of an Anthropologist. Man, 1905, 4. 
[Criddsm of vie*^ on ToteitiUTn, group itifiirmgtp etc.] " 14 

* Lftfig. A., Secret of the Totem. (London, Longmans, pp, 226.) 

[Tmcmism ; prijuilite mjuriage j the Aram it; Phmtrics and clA^ee, est ] 

Ztev. Foik forty Jtm 236, 15 

Lee, A, R, The Envied Favourite. Jfefcs and Queries, 10th 
S- r liL 7f* [Inddem of [he #- Fgu| Breath."] 16 

Lewis. E S, r Maitnonides on Superstition. Jewish Quart. J?ev, T 
Jtvii. 475-468, [Qmrtflliona, etc ] 17 

*MaccnUongh. J* A-, Childhood of Fiction, (London* Murray.) 

fW*fcf hfe; £cpMable smii; magic ■ canniboliim ; tabu ; sacrifice ; 
origin of folktales, etc. Bibliography.] jy 

Belch, £.. and CJh&yne^ Prof.. Bankruptcy of Higher Criticism. 
Contemporary Rtvini), 8T f 20 h-z13, 359-^68, 500-515, 657-660. 
[Ref«s [o Merkel work mi the Misu.] ' 

Temple, Sir R. 0., Practical Value of Anthropology. Indian 
AnL, 34, 133-143, 20 

Thomas. N. A Further Note on Magic. Afa^ 1905, 62. 
[DsieossioTi of Views of MM* Hubert and Mae*®* ] 21 

Thomas. H. W. ( Crystal Gaajng. f London, De la More Press.) 
[Savage crysmj gating ; Uqq& bctfld with animal., ele] 22 

WqH L, Hebrew Riddles, Sunday af Afowr, 1904-5* 559-560, 

23 


Bibliography of Folk-Lore . 1905. 


1 


HI 


EUROPE. 


Byegonts, 1905, So^Si. 


England and Wales. 

Antiquary x 41 , 162. [Face-egging.] 24 

Afitley, H- J + !>.„ Scandinavian motif in Angto-Sason and Norman 
Ornamentation. Sngabook of iht Viking Club , 1903, 133* 
170. S 5 

B. r W C. t Easter customs. Nutts and Qumes, 10th S, p iii. 303- 
[^gs, E^pnJcIrurt, etc.] 26 

Borne. € B See Jewiit, Peacock* Wherry, 

Bytgoms, 1905* 34. Ropepulling at Ludlow. [Skro^ TacwkyO 

27 

Byegomr, 1905, 49* Virgin's crowns at Minsterley, 2& 

BjigpnUt 1905. 50. Easter Sunday Custom, [Early using, ctc -] 

22 

Bytgoms, 1905, 38, 55, 64- Funeral Custom, [Flowers an grave ] 

30 

Welsh Superstition, [Teeth, wedding, etc.] 

Bjfgmtt, 1905, 96. Children born with teeth. 32 

Bytg&nn t 1905s 99'to4- Canine ghosts. 33 

Byfg$fus t 1905, 174. Itching palms. 34 

Chadwick. A. BL, Studies in Anglo-Saxon Institutions. (Cain- 
bridge, Univ. Press, pp, 436-) Feu. Folkl&rt, xvi. t 123* 35 

Coleman, C. 1L, and others, May-dewing. Notts and Quifits, 
iGth S. f iii. 429, 477. (Use ef May dew for wuilitAgJ 36 

Committee cm Devonshire Folklore, Frf* Ass-, 37 p r 11-121, 
22 nd Report, [ Fairies; firing at apple Hew, e<C ] 37 

D'AetiL, F. 0 F , St- James's Day, die Grottoes, Folklore, I6 t 
1S0-1S;, [ftOyaSth.] 3 S 

Davies, J. C., and others. Wart-charming. Bytgmtet, 1905* ** 

12, 17* 

Byre, M, Folklore of the Wye Valley. Folklore, 16, 163-179- 
[Historical tradition j chftmaii witches; fairies esc*] 49 

Fo/Mtre, 16, 56-60. Fadstow Hobby-horse. [May Song*, etc*] 41 

Folksong Society, fan mat, ii. i f Somerset and Devon; 2 P 
Miscellaneous. ^ 


iv Bibliography of Folk-Lore., 1905. 

Fowke, F, E. ( Superstitions of Trades and Callings. Notts and 
Querit, f, loth 5., iii. 463. [Milliner *iU tiai fir with black pint; 

b3«d U good omcOj etc, 3 43 

Frazer J. G. t Sympathy- Folkfore, 16 * 337. [Animal Icechcraft,! 

44 

CterMi, W K, The May&rs, Kern (#>. harvest) Song, Trans. 
Ei Herts Arch. Sot,, 1L 314*328+ [Bringing in the May ; 

45 

HaIiam H W. IL ( and others, Berks, Bucks and Ox&n, Arch, //., x. 
30-32,62^3. [Berkshire Children's Oamev] 46 

HarlandQrley h W. IL r Afrifer «i<f Queries, loth S., iii 16. [Fm* in 

bean M mak valent charm J 47 

Hems, H., Christmas Custom in Somersetshire. Notts and 
Queries^ 10th S.* iii. 64 , *36. [Burning the faggots,] 48 

Ingleby, H- r Norfolk Folk-songs. Nates and Querns, 10th S., 
iii, 365. 43 

Jennings, H. L. F. T A Cambridgeshire Witeh- Ftlklorr f 16, 1S7- 
1 go, 50 

Jewitt. W, H., and Bunte, 0 S. ( Mock Mayor of HeadingtDn. 
Falhbrt, 16 , 464-465- | Whitsun Week. PamlleJ from North- 

nmberlfljiil at wakes. J §4 

Jones, S-, and others, The Toad and teeth. Byegams i 1905, 98, 
105, 133, 150. 52 

Lovett, E_, Snake-ammonite myth. Silver water (charm). Folk- 
K 16 . 333 - 338 - S 3 

Lmcy, M r Shakespcara and the Supernatural, 34-3S. {Liverpool, 
Jaggard.) [Witches, fairing ett. f bibliography.] §4 

M&cmidiad, j, H., and others, Bridging in the Yule Log, Notts 
and Queries, 10th &, tiL t n, 57* 155, 556, 55 

Maemk hael J. H., and others. Aft Fool s Day, Notes and 
Queries* 10th S, P iii. 286, 333, 416, [Ven**] 56 

Page, J. T. h and others Horseshoes for luck. iVSi/fcr and Queries, 
tokh S,, ill 9, 90, 314. [CofMd posing* etc.] 57 

Peacock, M., and Btmie, 0 , & t Burial in Effigy. Folklore, 16, 
463-464. [A* niait of disappreibfitloTl,] 5 S 

Rate life, T., and others Picking tip scraps of iron, Attfer sW 
QurrieSi 10th S>, iiL 348, 397, 59 

R&tdifie, T, r Royal Oak Day* Notes and Queries, tatli S., IiL 
446> 00 
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V 


Sargent, E. 0 P and Kittredff®, 0. L., English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads, (London, Nutt) jfcrt. Fdklvrt, xvL 

Sharpa, ft J. t Folksongs from Somerset (London, Simp kin, 

PP- 9 = ) ei 

Sharpe, C. J., Songs of the West (London, Methuen, Revised 
Edition, pp, si. 24 j t 33.} [Fctiumgs ef D«on awl Cornel!,] 62 

* Squire, <J.p Mythology of the British Isles. (London, Blackie, 

g p- 44^0 [CelHi religion and myths. Survival* in modem tinsel, 
thliognifjhy.J @3 

Thomas, T- H, r A Fisher Story. Folklon, 1C, 737.34a. [Full 
end Mdiuine; Qurnu, etc.] ' 54 

Tregartbeu, E. The Pisky Purse. (London, Gardner <k Dart on.) 

[Tales of fairies, etc.] gg 

VLlliers, £, Mock Burial. Folklore 16, 225, [Charm.) 66 

Wharry, B. A.. Notes from Monmouthshire Folktert, 16 , 63 - 67 . 

(Patriest leunhee; ashtrec care ; “ midsummer men burial customs.) 

67 

Scotunp. 

Bailey, D., Devil in Glencoe. Folklore, 16, 61-62. [Charms, 
second sight, etc.) gg 

Carmichael, EL C, r Never was Piping so sad, Celtic Review, ii. 
7W4. [Fairy music and instruments,} 69 

Krueger, G., and others, Stopping clocks at death. Notts and 
Queries, iothS.»iit. 124, 173, 70 

Uacbaip, A-, Study of Highland Personal Names. Ceitit Review, 
ii. 60-75. 71 

Maccullotigh, J. A. Misty file of Skye. (London, Oliphant) 

ti7S, Sunward-turn; 236, wells; 237, Irees; 23S, coin maiden; 239, 
Kelpies; 240, fairies; 245, witches; 2JO, second light; 255, lubttt; 
omens ; 256, giants.] 72 

Mac dona id. A., Some Legends of the Mncneils qf Barra, Celtic 
Review, i. 264 - 267 . 73 

Mackenzie, W, C,, Pigmies in the Hebrides. Scottish Gtog. 
Mag., xxi. 264-268. [Traditionsof small mesj pigmies and fairies; 


Finns and pigmies.] 


74 


Maelsgaa. B. C., Additions to the Games of Argyllshire. Folk- 
ion, 16 , 77.97 ; 192.221, 340-349. 439-460- 75 

MacUgao, E. C., Side-Eight to the history of St, Cotumba. Cale¬ 
donian Med. Jt,, si. 173 - 185 . [Magical Birth, etc.) 76 



Bibliograpky of Folk-Lore, * 9 ^* 5 - 


J. H.. Dobbin, Children's Game. Notts and Q**”'** 
lath S. t hi. 137 {Gom me, iL 1 ft). ri 

Richardson. B,, Scottish PLice-namcs and Scottish Saints. 

Geog. Mag., sari. 35 s -3 e °- 7B 

Saihy, J. M, B., Sacred Sites in a Shetland Isle. Antifuaiy, 
4), < 33 ** 38 . [Trulls, etc.] 

Stewart W., Early Scandinavian or Gothic Influence in Calf ■ 
donia. CaMm&m Med Ji, vi. aoa-sio. 
etc] &0 


ICELAND. 

Barry. F., Chamt stones (for cattle). Folkhrt, 16, 3 3 5*3 81 

Dmiy, C„ Some Curious Reliefs, Kildare Arch. See-, 4, 493 . 

[Swallowing lioltl, etc.] “ 

Hyde. 0., Religious Songs of Connacht. Nm Inland h rp., 
23, 45-64- [Spells, ctc-1 “ 3 

Lett, H- W., Winning the Chtim. Folklore. 16, 183186 , [H*rv«t 
Custom.] 84 

Henderson. G.. Ftonn Saga. Celtic Review, i. i93‘3°7 1 35*‘3 fi ju 

iL 1-19. 88 

Hna u Ogain, Sea Stories of Lar-Connacht, Celtic Review, 
ii, 113 - 155 . IBriWsoflriihftsheorolk i «e.] 83 


CONTINENT OF EUROPE 
{Including Islands), 

A nn pr^ 3 ^ . N-, Faroes and Iceland- (Oxford* Clarendon Press.) 

[Til Oils and mertnaiiki *Uwx; murnBffCj tuira dflfrnn, etc,] S7 

Broadwood, L. E. h A Swiss chami. F&Itfoni, IS, 465-467. 

[ftflKCI 

Butler, B,. Greek Mysteries and the Gospel Narrative. Nine- 
ti&tiA Center 57 , 4 ^ 499 - [El™rfnfj: bti^n mp- 

I«in Ud mnurf Emptl iwraiire I worda uken (krai miml tpf 

iHe rnvslcrfcB,] 

Cook. A. B. t European Sky God: the Italians. JMMw, 

260-352. =wcaifae^Triple Jupiter; 

;htf oak; gul ACld king; res nemorcnslft ; genii; hcnXS uw! jupfeer \ 
emperors; dkine ruler*; Hipwatmuatiim ; Bergifitgiiiin* cte.] 9ft 

Cros land, J., German version of the thief legend. Mad. Lang. 
Jitview, i 55-63. [Legend of Virgin Msry.J &1 
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Vll 


Elmore. J , Poat gate, J. P., Uncanny thirteen. Class, Rio., 19 , 
436.43S. 92 

Elworthy. P. T., Mono pantea. Prof, Set, Ant. London, xx. 
354-334. [Votiv< hundi; prophylactic rotanirtj.J 93 

Otmther, B. T-. The Cimamia. Folkhrt, 16, 132-16 r. [I [Alia □ 

jviiiUlttiv ] 04 

Hemming* Or TTip Fes turn StultoniixL jYinitecn/k Ctntury\ 67 p 
JOOG-IOOS. [The Ftwt of Fo^lS ; Saturnalia; Election cf 1 * Bishop"- 
lhe ass; btirinl of the AllcEuta, tic* i minting of money ; reUrfoiti 
dunces m Spain-] 95 

Hodgson, M- L. p Notea on the Huculs. F&BUbrt , 10 , 48-55. 

[Eastci Eggs etc-] 96 

Jauschub Animal Folklore from Russia- A/im t 1905, is, &7 

M'Cracfcen, L+, Gubbio, [London, Nutt.) [ Ch r xtL, Ferta of the 
Ceri, etc*] 98 

Major. A. F,, and Speight, E E-, Stories from the Northern 
Sagas. [ London, H, Marshall, and edn.; pp. xx. 284-) 

[BiblJi}gnph)v] 9 6 

Heakin, A M, B. r Russia, (London, Hurst & Blackett.) 

[46, \tar riagt ; 62, howsc suirit; death? 6j T food tabus; 263* birth', 
burial; 435, legends of the Caucata*,] 100 

Moses o'r Aipht, Proverbs of Brittany. Celtic Ra?* t L 316-320. 

161 

Pidtiington, J, G. r Cutting a Waterspout* Folkhn t 16 * 190-191+ 

102 

Rouse, W. H. D., Presidential Address Fofkkrt x 16, 14-36. 

[Greet Mkbe and the dtt&k$+j 103 

Schetoljg, K, and others, S^gabmk nf Viking 1905- 

[59, Ship burial; 70, mdicul End.] 104 

Sikes. R. R 1 Riddle from Wye Valley. Foikh>re t I6 r 352. 

[Greet pinltcL] 105 

^igfosaoii, G., and Fewell F. Y, Origines Islandicasr. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press ) [Cotleciicm of nud Native Writing* tm 

Settlements and Early History,] Fblk/&rti x xvi. 358. 106 

Waee. A. J. B., Grotesques and the Evil Eye. Attn- Brit 

1SrAW, Athens, 1903-4, 103-TI4, [Dwarfs, etc., as charms; 

phallic emblems; rustic and Other grotesques.] 107 

Weston, J. L., Scoppio del Cano at Florence. F&ikhTt^ 16* 

1S2-1S4* [Easter Dcremoaiei; car, bird, fireworks, etc] 108 

Wherry, A M Dancing Tower Processions of Italy, FQikicn t 16, 
^43159- Set also ppn 461-2, notes by C. S. Bumc, A. 
Qldknow, M, Peacock. 10 9 



Bibliography of Folk-Lore. 1905. 


vili 


ASIA. 

India. 

Gazetteers^ 

* 

Madras District Gazetteers p Anantapur p I. [29, M&hunum i? Hindu 
; 33 p games ? 33, ^cri^ce \ watfhip of serpents. <reea p ancestors : 
37. dedicating dancing girls; 1S1. twinging m nte? I9& magic slm+] 

110 

Madras District Gazetteers, HdL&ry. L (34, Jain customs = 59. Hindus: 
Tain: ^m«i rainmiking at ere** raftdi; imaHp^ goddess Jiugltn 
cereDqOFV^j— muck contestW ok- an wing ; G}. village gods, etc, ; 65 *q. 
nuuiingc: 66, adoption; 63 ,. castes ana ciLstcmu : ja, cxo&vitay {? totem- 
hm] s 37* 3 H t 799. hook swinging; rS?. 277. human snenfoe/] Jfl 

Zfef/fcutf Gazetteers, Ajnser-McrwarsL, 1905* [aGiTTnEet 

**wi 34, snake wanhip; 35, 39* hurt-ii, games, etc.: 40, 

faiLvafc,] 212 

Provinces District Gazetteers. 39 , Rai Barelli. fna. tnranti- 
cide ; 90, tenures and rents.] 223 

IWW Provinces District Gazetteers, 43 . KherL [ioi, Land tennri. 

and Tm&i 66 r 123 . tnlkntidde.] 214 

United Provinces District Gazetteers f 43 r Fyzahad [6t h Fakiiv, 

initiation ; 73, tqo T tenures and rents ■ ^6 P 124, infantiddij 215 

United Provinces District Gazetteers, 44 , Gonda. [70, burial: 64, 

tid, infjnlieide : no. Lcnuie.i and rtHli.] 216 

Ananttiii Erlikua Ayer, Ethnographical Sumy of Cochin State. 
Monograph^, I-IO. [Marriage; inheritance; magic; religion; pb\j- 
*°dry; ancestor wauhip: i«peftt worship : death and btrikl ; caste - 

T 1 . 117 

Binsidiuar JotsL, Guru Pa ramf am, {Ajmer, T005V [On RraavtsJ 

«^«-J 218 

Bmdley-Eirt, F, B., Story of an Indian Upland- (London, Smith, 

Elder & Co,; pp. xiL 354 .) and fithrias* 25 . 134 , 

Cnefttiuftpcrt; 130, rnth beneath the Wolcrt; 143, migration legend*; 
222 ? witchcraft; Z47, ancestor worship t 249. New Year Saturnalia ; 
253, dance s 253. divination: 2$j r sacred grove 3 35S. 26 Ip Venice t 
2&a, f.wojd dance? 263, marriage season; wedding ; 370, min making ; 
27 t h book 4 Wingtng: 371, festivals; 23 b, burbl; 295. harvest f offerings ; 
priests5 296, anotsiut warship? gods; 302, marriage? 307, burial], 

119 

Bromlfiy, A, C r and others. Echoes of Service^ 1^05, g t [Snake 
worship]; 57, [wade.] 220 

lura. B. t Formation of New Castes. Jo. As. &x. Bengal iooe, 

i. *56-357. ‘ 



BiMwgrapky of Folk-Lore, 1905 , 


ik 


Ca/mtta 121j 161-369. Khnsi customs. [Marriage s burial; 

god; spirits, etc.] 122 

ChtreA Miss. Svf r Report^ 1905^ 276. [Origin of Local dririte.] 123 

Corner Glmutz. C,, Heathen Rites and Superstitions m Ceylon* 
jYintfa miA CemLt 58 , 133-136, £ Kva] spirits; unlucky houn; 

pwjeaakta i tKodim.] 121 

Duthie, B. r The Child and the Snake. London Miss +JikV + CA™t. p 
69 p a 3 o, [Snake worship.) 125 

Ed warden G, H., Origin of Hindu Trimurti JL Anthrap „ ,5*0 
V, 593-300. [Hindu Trinity derived from Egypt] 126 - 

Edw&rdeSj Q. M , Kanaiese Proverbs relating to Castes. JL 
AntArftp. Soe> Bpmkaf % v. 331-330+ 127 

Edward es, G. M m Human Sacrifice at Dacca. JL Antkrop. Sw- 
J}omtajf t Y , 364-368, [Voluntary deration erf & victim,} 128 

Edwards, T. R. t Face to face with Hinduism. Afisttonttry /ftraid, 
T905, 4^491. [Mift'WKi; juiriftcwofy ct«monbf cKramito j 
533-536 h River of death.; divination; etc.] 129 

Garrett, J + G T Popular Religion of Ceylon. Cn. Miss. Gk&ntf* 
32* 41-43. [Bnddhlst offeringi, etc.] 130 

Ghulam Muhammad. Festivals and Folklore of Gflgit Mem. As. 

Saf, Mt 0 gal t 1. 93-137. (Spring; harvest ; marriage? idtutloa of 
magLCLiLEbs : omens; eclipse* * liOLkm legends; historical legends % 

sacred stones* etc.] 131 

Gordon, E. M-* Notes on Feople of Mttngeli TahsiL Jo, As, S?c. 
Lfeng a/. 1905* L iSi-zoi. [AgdcDltiiril and jasLoral cpLocns: 
lain; mirriage; eclipse: Hull festival: wiwh^i? possession; snake 
Sore ; reincarnation.,] 132 

Grierson, Q. A-, Ksacn =//. Rvf. Asiatic $&£., 1905, 
385-383, [Fadnl of ’Winter Sohrice; cannibalism | worship of 
Tnskcn ; sister chases brother, [slier drops ofeft&udes.] |33 

Hahn, I\, Kurttlrh Folklore (in the origin a] language). Calcutta* 
1905. [Folktales, enslams mad feings; tiansliiUmi tu Mem.] 134 

Jfarvtst Fir/if t xvk 439-440. [Marriage with a dagger.] 135 

Jfarvtst Fields xvj, 379. [Hitman blood offered to an jdoJ.] 136 

Heam, G. E. h Passing through the Fire at Phalem Mm w 1905, 83 , 

137 

Imperial Gazefftfr offprint, Bengal. (Calcutta.) [52, Rural; festivals.] 

13 S 

Jarnini Mobau Das, Note on the Rama bud Eyas of Cuttack Jo. 
As. Sot-, BeitmL 19 OV h it 5 - [Eitqgpmy: tortoise and cobra kins* 
etc*] 139 


x Bibliography of Folk-Lore, 1905. 


King, W, H-, Echoes of Sertriet, 1905, 25c. [Births buriii; future 

life.] 140 

grifltiiiAOT ftmi Aiyangar, Agaikuta; the Fine Race. Indian Ant., 
34 t 261*364. [Tamil legend of dtteent from sacrificial fiic, ] 141 

Lala. Kim Nats, Cult of Nian Bibi in the Pan jab. Indian Ant., 
34 , 125 * 131 . [Hagiolofjte*! tries and jjnp, ] 14 ! 

Lawrie, Sir A. 0 ., and others, Papers on the Custom of Polyandry 
as practised in Ceylon, Govt. Record Office, Colombo, 143 

Macdonald, Hindu Festivals. Women’s Miss. Mag n 1905, ST-S, 
[Duff* Pujati; Kiltie (idol) built and dolraycd, tic-] 144 

Madras Weekly Mail, 60 , 31. Devil dancing in Madras, 
[fossesdon, etc.) 145 

Madras Weekly Mail, 60 , 46. [Hindu rilfege wnnhip ( sacrifice, etc-] 

146 

Madras Weekly Mail, 60 , 439. Beads in India. [Sacred ucd: feces] 


Some Queer Temple Legends, 

ISO 


\ 


Madras Hfo&fy Mail 60 , 475, Bloody sacrifice at Tranftooftt. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY 


VOL* XV1L] MARCH. igoL [No. L 


WEDNESDAY, Idtb NOVEBOEE. ISOS. 

Mil M. Longworth Dames in the Chair. 

The mmii^ps of the East Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the Hon, Mrs, Alfred Lyttelton, Sir 
John P. Rodger, K.C.M.G., and Miss K. Raleigh as 
members of the Society, and the enrolment of the General 
Theological Seminary of New York, the Yale University 
of Newhuven, Connecticut, and the Kensington Public 
Library as Subscribers, were announced. 

The death of the Rev. Dr. Bailey and the resignations 
of Mrs. Sthoken, Mbs Carey, Sir James Bell, Mr* G. 
Barham, Mr. W. Ford, and the Rennes University Library 
were also announced. 

Mr, J, Smcaton Chase exhibited and explained a number 
of photographs illustrating the Folklore of the Indian tribes 
of South-West North America, with special reference to the 
Snake and Flute dances of the Moqui Indians, [ct p, 72], 

Mr, A Bernard Cook read a paper entitled “'The King 
of the Wood on Celtic Soil[p. 27] and in the discussion 

VOL. XVII. A 
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which followed^ Miss Hull, Mr Thomas, and Miss Hume 
took part. 

The Meeting terminated with hearty votes of thanks 
to Mr, Chase for exhibiting his photographs, and to Mr. 
Cook for his paper. 

The following additions to the Library were announced, 
viz.: 

The Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay* 
Vol. VJ 1 „ No, 4, presented by the Society; 

The Annual Repore of eke Archaeological Survey of Ceylon 
—North Central and Central Provinces —1890-1900, pre¬ 
sented by the Governor of Ceylon ; and 
Analecta Bollandiana, Vol. XXIV., Part III,, by 
exchange. 


WEDNESDAY, 20th DECEMBER, 1305, 

The President (Dr. W. H. D, Rouse) in the 
Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of Miss E. B, Pitman, Mr. F, L. Hick ley, 
and Mr, M. Mackey as members or the Society was 
announced. The resignations of Miss M. Wilson, the Rev, 
J. R. Olorenshaw, Mr, Brynmor Jones, Mr, T. Thorp, and 
Mrs, Jessie Saxby were also announced. 

Mr. C. J. Tabor exhibited a “ Thor Cake " from Oldham, 
Lancashire. 

Mr. A, T. Crawford Cree read a paper entitled “Back- 
footed Beings,” and in die discussion which followed Mr, 
Kirby, Dr. Gaster, Mr. Tabor, Miss Hume, Mr, Major, Miss 
Lyre, Mr. Weight, and the Chairman took part. 

Mr. A. R. Wright exhibited a Japanese War Cha-m 
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{Sen-Masubi Haratnekt), and the following magical and 
religious objects from Tibet, vist.;— 

l. Charms against Uridyl bulled taken from \he dead bodies of Tibetan 
w-wTiort 

i- Mnmlsk for casting me4icme»cak*^ 
j. A imaiy of jade Cws&ting of ill beada, 

4 . A mine W0n3 by pricH In the Ceremony of giving life. 

5, A vnse of life. 

Sacred pleura from Buddhist icmpE«> 

7 . A mask used in mystery pkyu, 

E. A pair of bullni lamps, 

9 - A trumpet placed on plop? of idjnr of Buddhist temple* 

IOl Two topper flageolets placed on steps pf altar of Bnddhilt temple, 
tl. A thighbone Trumpet Cased in Copper* and blown at ftmemk. 

12 . A case enclosing drum, wftfa Charmed Streamers worn by Ltama.% and 
Struck to mark the breaks between the differed parts of a religious 
■mice. 

ip An nsi ralogct 1h s table. 

i+ Sorcerer s implements* til (i) dagger |o smite tlemoitt* ftiy ham lo 
cast consecrated pebbles nt she-demcns f and (iiij sash of tarred 
frtunatt bunts, 

15. A small figure of Buddha. 

At the conclusion of the Meeting votes of thanks were 
accorded to Mn Crawford Cree for his papor* and to 
Mr. Wright for the exhibition of his interesting objects. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


WEDNESDAY, 17th JANUARY, 1906. 

The President (Dr. W, H. D Rouse) in the 
Chair. 


THI minutes of the last Annual Meeting were read and 
confirmed 

The Annual Report, Statement of Accounts and Balance 
Sheet for the year 1905, were duly presented, and, upon 
the motion of Mr, GLodd, seconded by Mr Nutt, it was 
resolved that the same be received and adopted. 

Balloting papers for the election of President, Vice- 
Presidents, Council and Officers having been distributed* 
Mr, Kirby and Mr. Major were nominated by the Chair¬ 
man as scrutineers for the Ballot 
The Chairman having delivered hh Presidential Address, 
announced the result of the ballot, and the following ladies 
and gentlemen were decEarcd duly elected, viz.*— 

Prmdmt' 

\V. IL LL Rouse, Esq., Litr_D. 

Vtti - Prcfldcn ts. 


The Hon, John Abercromby, 
The Right Han, Lord Avebury, 
UC-L, LED,. F.ILS. 

Sir Edward LSnibrook, C-B. s 
F.S.A 

Miss C. 5 . Rume* 

Edward Clodd. 

J. G. Frarer, \LA M LLD, 
LitLD, 

G, Laurence Gommt, 


A, C, H addon, D.Sc. t M.R.. 1.A-, 

E. S. IGrttand, F.S,A. 

Andrew Lun^ T M-A, LL.D, 
AJfred Nutt. 

Professor J. Rhys, M.A., LLD,, 
FS.A. 

The Rev. Professor A IE. Sayce, 
MA, LLD. t D.D. 

Professor E. B, Tylor* LLD. S 
F.R-S. 
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CoundL 


E, K. Chambers- 
W* Cnwfce, E.A. 

M. Long wo rah Dames. 
Miss Eyre- 
Miss M, C FfennelL 
Dr. Caster. 

I. Golloncx, MA 
MIi$ E- Hull 
E. Lovett, 


A, F. Major, 


W + Hr EL Rivera, M D, 
H* A. Rose. 


C, G, Scligrn&ira, M.B. 
Walter W. Sktat, M.A. 
C J. Tabor. 


K. W. Thomas, XLA+ 
H. B* Wheatley, F.S.A. 
A. FL Wright. 


Nfltt, Tnasurtr, 

Edward ClodcL 

Hmtr Auditors, 

F + 0. Green and N. W. Thomas. 

S&rttmy* 

F. A. Milne, MA. 


At the conclusion of the Meeting hearty votes of thanks 
were accord td to the President for his address, on the 
motion of Mr. Gomme, seconded by Mr* Nutt, and to the 
outgoing Members or Council—viz,, Miss Lucy Broad - 
wood, F. T. Etwurthy* Esq,; J* G. Frazer, Esq. r MA. r 
LL.D. S Litt.D< (elected Vice-President); $, E. Bcmverie 
Ptisey. Esq., F.R.G.iS,; T, Fairmnn Ordish p Esq,, F.S.A.; 
Frau Hans Spoer (Miss Goodrich Freer)—on the motion 
of Mr. Clodd, seconded by Mr. Tabor. 




THE TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE COUNCIL, 

17x11 January, 1906. 

DURING the past year 10 Libraries have been enrolled 
as subscribers, and iS new members have been elected, 
while death accounts for the loss of 5 old members, 
and 19 have resigned. There is therefore a balance to 
the good on the roll of the Society. 

The Council observe with regret that not a few members 
allege as a reason for tendering their resignations, their 
inability to be present at the Society's meetings. They 
venture to point out that the value of the publications 
issued to members is an ample return for the sub¬ 
scription, and would strongly urge that this should be 
taken into consideration by any member contemplating 
resignation in the future. 

At the last annual meeting Rule II. of the Society’s 
rules was amended, and now reads as follows, viz.:—“The 
Society shall consist of (a) members and {&) libraries and 
other institutions being subscribers to its funds of one 
guinea annually." The Council propose that in future 
members and subscribing libraries shall be distinguished 
in the published lists. 

The papers read during the year have been of excep¬ 
tional interest, as will be seen from the following list: 

Jax. 18, The President’* Add/es*. (FM-Lere, Match. *9oJ-} 

“Note* ob ihc Hueuls," Miss M, L- Hodgson, 

Fti. 15. “Now on the Cwlingford Giant. 11 Mr*, C J. iHimis. 

“The RagaoSc awl Valhalla Mytlu." Mr A. F- Major, 
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« Thu Spopplo del C*m ni Florence Mis, Jwfe ^ 

■vNotrt on Procession* of the Discftig Towen in luljf* -w- 


Wtwny. 

»Ths Cnwula** Mr- K- T. Gtotbtt. 

Afrit Iju "Some Notes from Soulhcm Nigeria." Mr. R. E^ Dennett* 

" BaviSi Notes," Mr* K E- DeniwH. 

"JemMkm Folk-Ure. 1 Knm Han* Spoor tMfc** Gondpeh 

Freer). __ 

May T7- M The Religkmi lileas of the Amnia-" Ml* K, W + Ttiwmas. 

“ArernaTottmism and Mania^ lam* n Mr. Andrew Lang. 

fttttfl I. " NoEOi on ll>e LegL-evd of MctUn." Df. Gilter, 

jVk? + iS « TBe KfQff of ihe Wood on Critic 5 oiL n Mr- A. Bernard Look. 
/3^ aa " Backfooted Bdn^ Mr, A- T. Crawfotd Crre. 

The following is a list of the objects exhibited at the 
meetings, which is an unusually long and interesting one. 


(1) A collecting t,f powder-boms, needle-caws, woratft's uccklim, nnd 

Et»ui ci^» made and used by ihc ilncak By »* L- 

(3)- A < o™-baby from Ulstfl, Wly known ft* a -‘chum.’ By the 
fie* 1 , Canon Lttt 

[jj Fhotoetmph* of a Fiircitiekn saenred pOlai in Mekput a Temp 

in Malm. By the Re*'. E, W»E*i 

U >* A bottle of aucra-Bfuttod larky aisal from Ihe « of Fudft, 
in The £otftld of By Dr. Maclxgali. ^ 

[5-10) A Wtalby cake vrikh the ammonite fUmi of lbs Town? 
inwumita /mm Whitby, [O which false h«*fe had been attached 
IP ramble coiled snakes ; a Whitby hu I fpenity, !«?, llcsuing til* 
coiled j-rwlie aims, and wt) inscription, “Henry Smnlcft. his ha 
(HUiv, 1667 rl ; neolithic anowlwadi of Sint tied in Co, Antrim 
ID cote COWS of “pUft” nhtitlt iSgS; mutma holed .-tones used 
in Co. Antrim to protect cj>w* from the pixtti, file., aboat * 
» of wood tiKd at S-B-. ^ f« *pritiktm E with 

wnt-el victinii of the Evil Eye, By Me- L. Lotettj 
(II) Two holed stones from Caithness. By Mia* Barry. 

4t3) Chinese unt) Japanese Charm*. By Mr. A- R - Wright* 

(13) Photographs (Hostrating the Fglk-Lwe of the Indian tnbes or the 
sCittlh*wcst of North America- By Mr- ChaW- 
t!4) A Thor cake from Oldham, Lancashire. By Mr. C l. Tabor. 
jjr| A Japanese war charm. By Mr. A* fi. Wriyhl, 

(16) A number of magical atnl re%ioui objects from Tibet; alio by 
Mi. A. R. Wright. 

ClT] A Silver charm necklace. My Miw B- Wherry. And 
(lfi> Specimens and drawings «rf the Clirmuta. E; R. T, Gunther. 
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The objects marked with an asterisk (*) have been 
presented to the Society, and will In due course be placed 
in the Society's case at the Museum of Archeology and 
Ethnology at Cambridge 

The Council are glad to think that tire number of objects 
exhibited continues to be so well maintained. There can 
be no doubt that the exhibition of objects contributes very 
largely to the success of the meetings. 

The Society has issued during the year the 16th volume 
of Fa/h-Lere. The Council have once more to place on 
record the debt of gratitude they owe to Miss Burne for 
editing the journal, a task which, it need hardly be said, 
involves an immense amount of time, trouble, and corre¬ 
spondence- The Council feel themselves fortunate in 
having had Miss Hume's help for so long a period. 
They beg to express their thanks also to Mr Thomas 
for his help during Miss Bum's absence, and to Mr. 
A, R. Wright for preparing the index to this volume. 
The Council congratulate the Society on the year's 
volume of Folk-Lore, which contains articles which are 
a serious con tributton to knowledge. The policy of 
illustrating freely has been extended with excellent 
results. 

The Council have decided to issue as the additional 
volume for 1904, a collection of Jamaican Folk-Lore, 
entitled Jamaican Seng and Story, by Mr* Walter Jckyll, 
a resident in the bland, with a preface by Miss Alice 
Werner, This volume is now in the press ; but it will 
probably be some few montits before it is in the hands 
of members, as the sheets have to be sent out to Mr* Jekvll 
in Jamaica for correction. 

The addition a! volume for 1905 will be a collection of 
Popular Poetry the Saioches t by Mr- M. Longworth 
Dames, which will very shortly be in the hands of the 
printers, ami will, it is hoped, be issued to members in 
the course of the year. The Council of the Royal Asiatic 
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Society are co-operating with the Council in the publi¬ 
cation of this volume. 

A considerable number of books and pamphlets have 
been added to the Library during the year The books are 
at present in the Secretary’s roams at Lincoln's Inn, but 
they will in due course be forwarded to the rooms of 
the Anthropological Institute at 3 Hanover Square, W, 
The Council have, at the request of Mr. H, M. Bower, 
the author of The Ccri of Gitbbio, consented to the trans¬ 
lation of the book into Italian upon certain terms submitted 
by Mr. Bower, one of which is that mention shall be 
secured in a suitable form in the Italian Edition of the 
fact of the Society having been the medium of publication 
of the original So far as the Council arc aware, this is 
the first occasion on which any of the Society's publi¬ 
cations has been translated into a foreign language 
The Society was represented at the meeting of the 
British Association in South Africa by Mr E, Sidney 
Hartland and Dr. Haddon. 

The Council submit herewith tiie annual accounts and 
balance sheet duly audited, which shows the satisfactory 
balance of j£S 6 6s. tod. to our credit. The balloting 
list for the Council and officers for the ensuing year is 
sent atso- 

By order of the Council. 

W. H. D. ROUSE, 
President. 
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PRESIDENT/A L ADDRESS. 


THE past year has shown signs of activity in many 
departments of Folklore. First we may notice, as break¬ 
ing new ground, that the American Department of the 
Interior has established a branch of the Ethnological 
Survey in the Philippines, from which have issued already 
two volumes : The Negritos of Za at bates (1904) and The 
limit* Igorot, by A, E. Jcrnks (Manila, 190;). These 
books deal chiefly with physical and ethnological ques¬ 
tions, but it is to be hoped that questions of custom 
and folklore may in time find record. These important 
islands, with their numerous tribes, have been hitherto 
very little known, and they offer a promising field for 
research. The volumes mentioned are illustrated by 
a great number of plates, chiefly human types, but 
Including a few pictures of festal groups or of the daily 
occupations of the natives. From die American Smith¬ 
sonian Institution come two volumes. The Report for 
1904 is The Hake, a Pawnee Ceremony, by A. C. Fletcher, 
This huge volume is filled with a complete and most 
minute record of the ceremony, including songs and 
music, gestures and dances, everything, as by cinema- 
tograph. It may be doubted whether records on so 
minute a scale are necessary, but at least the fault is 
on the right side. It is easy not to use what we do 
not want; our difficulty is generally to find what we 
do want The Institution has also published a volume 
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on Mexican and Central American Antiquities, Calendar 
Systems, and History : a collection of 24 papers by 
leading German authorities, translated into English, A 
reprint may also be mentioned of the Expedition of 
Lems and Clark, published in 1814 (Nutt), They crossed 
America to the Pacific, and they are rich in early obser¬ 
vations of the Indians, especially the Missouri Indians, 
Turning now to Africa, we have the Native Races of 
South Africa , by G. W. Stow (Swan Sonrtenschcin). 
This work is chiefly historical, and describes the invasion 
of South Africa by the Bantu peoples from the North, 
and the gradual destruction of Bushmen and Hottentots. 
The part relating to the Bushmen, however, is valuable 
for our purposes. In the European sphere we may 
mention Origincs Islandica, a collection of the more im¬ 
portant Sagas and other native writings relating to the 
settlement and early history of Iceland, edited and 
translated by Gudbrand Vigfusson and P, York Powell, 
published by the Clarendon Press, which also issues 
Mr. N. An nan dale's book on The Faroes and Iceland 
(Clarendon Press). This book, by a rising scholar, deals 
with the whole life of these islands. Lastly, from the 
Asiatic department, we have the fifth volume of the 
Jo taka Book, translated by H E, Francis (Cambridge 
University Press), Our members know the importance 
of this work, one of the oldest collections of folktales, 
although it must be admitted that the folktales are 
sophisticated and made to point morals in the most 
unblushing way. It is more titan ten years since the 
first volume of the translation appeared ; and the fifth 
ha* been delayed by the premature death of one of the 
band of friends who have collaborated in the work, Mr. 
It. A. Neil, The veteran master of that band. Prof, 
Cowell, was also brought law by death before fie could 
complete tin; sixth volume, which had been committed to 
his charge. This volume has been entrusted to me for 
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completion ; and I am glad to be able to tell you that 
the printing has already been begun. 1 hope it will be 
out this year 

So much for the collection and publication of materials. 
When we come to books which deal with those already 
published, theories and systems, we find a considerable 
variety First let us take Germany, in order that we 
may not have a surprise visit from the Kaiser at our 
next meeting, to propose an international conference. 
Adolph Erman has published a summary of ancient 
Egyptian rdigion t Die Agyptischo Religion (Berlin, Rcimerj; 
a good book in a difficult and obscure department, where 
students have hitherto been obliged to grope amidst 
darkness, H. Hirt gives us the first volume of Die 
Indagfrmanin, ihn Verbreitung^ Urknmat, und Kuiinr 
(Strassburg* Trubrter), This is a highly speculative sub¬ 
ject, but it is interesting for more than a play of wits, 
and as Schrader hitherto holds the field, many will be 
glad to liave independent light thrown upon it. Ch, 
Die in rich has a book on M niter Erdc t tin . Versueh nber 
Vclkstdigion (Teiibner), and a kindred article in tiie 
Arehiv f Rd.- i i'tss. on Sommer tag. Another volume of 
W. Wundt's l 'vikerpsychologie, dealing with Myth and 
Religion, has also appeared (Leipzig. Engelmann), In 
i,!s l country which would naturally take precedence, but 
which courteously makes Its claims subordinate to the 
comity of nations, the indefatigable Salomon Reinadt 
has reprinted a number of his scattered papers on 
Cuites, Mythdi, ef Religions (L Paris, Leroux), Russia 
unhappily has more serious matters to think of, and her 
excellent folklore magazine {Zhtuoya Startnd) has not 
reached me for many months ; but it is interesting to 
see that Finland now has leisure to live the higher life. 
Two pamphlets have been published in Finland, both 
written in English by Finnish scholars, one on the 
Origin of Worship (Wasa), by R. Karsten, and one on 
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the Origin of Priesthood {E, Ketides}, by G. Land tm ann* 
These pamphlets are not of first-rate importance, but 
they are surely to be welcomed as a hopeful sign, 
dfgland has the best show, however, in this department, 
although we have done little in the way of original 
research. We have first of all a leaf of the new Goidm 
E&tig&i in Mr* Frazer's lectures on the Origin of King- 
ship . His general view is already well known h and it is 
here supported by new evidence. Whilst some critics have 
been inclined to think that the superstructure was rather 
too large for the base* all are agreed as to the interest 
of the matter and the charm of the style; and in these 
lectures readers will enjoy almost as much as the hearers 
did his dry humour. Then, again, we have another 
brilliant display from Professor Ridgeway, On thr 
Thormgkbrtd Horse, A superficial reader might imagine 
this book to be better suited for notice in the Sporting 
Times than in Folk-Lore; but the learned author has other 
objects in view than sport. He traces the history of 
the horse in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, dis¬ 
entangles its breeds, and discusses the effects of various 
kinds of crossing. The result of the arguing is* to place 
the origin of the first breed of horses, the Arab, in 
Libya, whence it spread to Arabia* Barbary, and Europe, 
and srt its journeys exercised a deep influence on his¬ 
tory* The question of the origin of the horse bears 
on the origin of Poseidon Hippies; and many interest¬ 
ing sidelights are thrown on difficult questions by thin 
essay, 1 

But now we come to the nto$t important question 

3 1 have [*j ihuuk Mi. Ym&ii mvd Mr. Major for help kindly given in tH* 
brief survey* 

It is mt out of place to note one book whhh in (he guise of a child'* £ak 
£i*e^ a vivid picture of the life of the Aosiialinn black fclilo ws* Tht LitiU Mtaik 
Prm&n t by Jeamife Gunn \ M firingl- There arc twehiy fdux-pbuesi some 
depict group* of rw«i r fi, pied ai a* bo itlustnUd the tiory ; uLhcr= diow native 
iaipkuicnls, weapons, painting*, iuk 3 the like* 
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raised in the fast year: the origin and meaning of 
totemism, coupled with the names of Mr. Frazer and 
Mr. Lsrng. As we all remember, the great works of 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen threw new light on totemism. 
For many years totemism has been in the melting-pot, 
but nothing came out. The hypotheses which seemed 
fairly adequate when Mr. Frazer wrote his monograph 
on the subject have been necessarily modified by the 
discovery of new facts; and nothing very satisfac¬ 
tory had been suggested in their place, although some 
attempts have been made by scholars, including Mr. 
I'razer himself. Last autumn, however, Mr. Frazer pub¬ 
lished two articles in the Fortnightly Review (July and 
September) offering a new solution with full confidence r 
not long after Mr. Lang published The Secret of the 
Totem (Longmans), in which he with equal confidence 
propounds another solution. Both are extremely inter¬ 
esting, both are based on simple principles; and both 
set out from the manners and customs of the Arunta 
tribe of Australia. These happy savages have lived and 
moved and had their being from time immemorial in 
the most quiet and obscure way: now, by no fault of 
their own, they have become famous. Around die 
Arunta fierce battles rage. They have no national debt, 
no navy, no political parties, not even a fiscal ques¬ 
tion—none of the marks of civilisation. Yet keen 
wits, in the most civilised country, are exercised over 
the question, Are the Arunta primitive? Our 

society has already heard Mr, Lang’s argument on this 
point- 

The word primitive must of course be used relatively, 
l or example, female kinship is generally accepted os a 
primitive mark; yet a state of tilings is conceivable in 
winch no man or woman would be interested in ques¬ 
tions of kinship. If there were no property and no 
rights to transmit, no religion, why should any primeval 
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savage trouble his head about kinship at all ? Only 
suckling babes would be interested, and their connection 
with their mother would cease long before they were In 
a position to think of kinship in the abstract Exogamy 
is a mark of the relatively primitive; but it is mere 
assumption to suppose that no form of marriage precedes 
that. So with group marriage, iT that be assumed. The 
regulation of marriage by totem is often alluded to as 
primitive, and as compared with matrimonial classes of 
a more artificial type it may be; but that it is really 
primitive is another assumption. When we examine the 
marks usually assumed as primitsve p we are forced to 
the conclusion that very often a general consensus of 
opinion is accepted in place of proof. It may be that 
female kinship preceded male kinship; there are very 
good reasons for thinking that it usually did. But a 
safer criterion, if the word safe may be used of such 
slippery hypothescs, is to be found in the range of 
knowledge or of ignorance in matters which can easily 
be tested. 

Now, tile Artinta tribe is a veritable puzzle. Like the 
human soul, it is a strange mixture of discordant elements. 
Hence it is that we find one set of doctors describing 
them as primitive, and another set denying it with equal 
distinctness. The fact is, the Anmta tribe is both. The 
system of matrimonial classes which it contains Is 
admitted to be of a late type. We need not contest 
this point; both parties, I believe, grant it. But their 
view of totems is their own. Spencer and Gillen, and 
Howitt p and I believe all those who really know the 
Australian tribes at first hand, believe this to be the 
most primitive form of totemism hitherto found, Mr. 
Frazer follows them ; Mr. Lang denies it B regarding this 
view as a M sport M or "freak 14 rather than a primitive 
thing, I may remark, before passing on r that Iris argu¬ 
ment on this point is not admissible; it is only reason- 


I $ 
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ing a priori. The assumption also which lies behind 
the argument, namely, that the culture of a tribe must 
be alt on one level, that if part of it be primitive so 
is the rest, is demonstrably false. To Mr* Lang the 
practice looks like a freak; to others, it looks like 
something primitive; and if it be a freak, one is per¬ 
mitted to ask where it came from. 

Rut it is time to ask what this freak is, 1 In the 
Amnia and Kaitish tribes, in the very heart of the 
Australian continent, the totem is not derived cither from 
the mother (as often in other parts of the world) or 
from the father (as amongst the coastal tribes of Aus¬ 
tralia), All over the country are scattered what the 
discoverers call totem centres, haunted by the spirits of 
the dead that await reincarnation. Each centre is haunted 
by the spirits of one totem only. When a woman first 
feels herself to be quickened with child, she thinks that 
a spirit from the nearest totem centre has entered into 
her; and this becomes the totem of the child, whatever 
may be die totems of father and mother. The totems 
are associated with certain oddly marked stones, which 
need not concern us further now, because they have no 
bearing on the essence of the belief, The belief, as Mr* 
Frazer points out, implies ignorance of the means by 
which the human race is propagated; it ignores the 
tie of blood, not only on the father’s side but the 
mother's also, thus taking us to a mental condition which 
precedes the recognition of female kinship. A freak it 
may be; but this belief seems to imply that those who 
held it originally had no idea of paternity or maternity 
at all. Moreover, this form of totemism could not have 
been derived from hereditary totemism. On the other 
hand, hereditary totemism can be derived from this; and 
in fact we sec one of the intermediate stages in certain 
other Australian tribes, the Umbaia and Gnanji, "These 
1 Fertmsktfj Rtview t Sep., 1905, p. 4JJ 
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tribes, with the Arunta and Kaitish, believe that concept 
tion is caused by the entrance into a woman of a spirit 
who has lived in its disembodied state, along with others 
of the same totem, at any one of a number of totem 
centres scattered over the country; but, unlike the 
Arunta and Kaittsh, they almost always assign the 
fathers totem to the child, even though the infant may 
have given the first sign of life at a place haunted by 
spirits of a different totem. . . . The theory by which 
they reconcile these apparently inconsistent beliefs is that 
a spirit of the husband’s totem follows the wife, and 
enters into her whenever an opportunity offers, whereas 
spirits of other totems would not think of doing so." 
Thus we see a step in the transition to paternal descent 
of the totem ; and the same origin might explain mater¬ 
nal descent of the totem, if we suppose the woman to 
be followed about by a spirit of her own totem, instead 
°f kc husbands* Thus the Arunta totemism is con* 
ceivable as the source ol both male and female descent, 
whereas, given either of these, the Arunta cannot bc- 
explaincd: it becomes only a freak. Freaks are possible, 
of course; but it is not reasonable to assume them if a 
V*ra causa can be suggested. 

It any one thinks that the ignorance of natural facts, 
which is here assumed, is impossible, he is mistaken. It 
is actually believed and directly said by certain native 
tribes, that the intercourse of the sexes has nothing to 
do with the birth of children, They are in the same 
mental condition as our fairy tales, where the stork on 
the chimney-pot brings the new baby into the house. 

I need not show in detail why the Arunta belief is 
reasonable, given hi* premisses; that has been quite 
dearly done in Mr. Frazer's article, where the belief is 
used to throw light on several collateral points. It helps 
to show, for example, why so many totems are edible 
objects; why a man so often identifies himself with his 
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totem; why a man thinks him self to have some special 
Influence over his totem, so that, by magical ceremonies, 
he may increase or diminish the totem. Those magical 
ceremonies, it will be remembered, were accepted as the 
origin of totemism by Mr. Frazer in 1899he has now 
recanted this belief. Many of the special peculiarities of 
totemism can be plausibly explained, or at least can be 
made comprehensible, by this new hypothesis, or by the 
one step further back which Mr. Frazer takes. True, it 
is not easy or always possible to see why the various 
steps were taken; but we are enabled to see why they 
could be taken. 

What, now, has Mr. Lang to say to this hypothesis f 

Mr. Lang, in his book on the Secret of the To tan. 
attacks the belief that the Arunta tribes arc primitive. 
For this purpose he cites their marriage regulations, 
showing that these have marks of later development. 
The Arunta, he says,- is " a tribe so advanced that it 
has forgotten its phratry names, has male kinship, eight 
matrimonial classes, and local totem groups, with head¬ 
men hereditary in the male line, and so cannot possibly 
be called primitive as regards organisation. IT, then, the 
tribe possesses a peculiar institution, contravening what 
is universally practised' 1 —Mr, Lang means elsewhere, 
rather than universally—" the natural inference is that 
the Arunta institution, being absolutely isolated and 
unique, as far as its non-exogamy goes, in an advanced 
tribe, is a local freak or sport, like many others which 
exist. This inference seems to be corroborated when we 
discover, as we do at a glance, the peculiar conditions 
without which the Arunta organisation is physically 
impossible," which are: 

“ 1. Male reckoning of descent. . , . 

Ifmmr Anthrfp. /mS. T 1%, p, IJ5 cf. p Ffrfxighilr April and 

<699- 

* <*/ tki p, 64 ff + 
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** 2. Local totem groups, which are a result of made 
reckoning of descent . . * 

Al j. The belief that the spirits of the primal ances¬ 
tors of the dream-time , - - are constantly 
reincarnated in new-born children. . . * 

11 4 - The Arunta and Kaitish * . * believe that spirits 
desiring reincarnation, all of one totem in each 
case, reside at certain definite spots. So do 
the Urabunna believe, but at each of these 
spots, in Urabunna land T there may be spirits 
of severed different totems. Amongst the Ura- 
bunna, as everywhere, totems are exogamous. 
None of these four conditions, nor all of them, 
can produce the Arunta totemtc non-exogamy* 
" Finally (j), The Arunta and Kaitish, and they 
alone, believe not only that the spirits desiring 
reincarnation reside at certain definite spots, 
and not only that the spirits there are in each 
case aJt oj one Mem (which is essential), but 
also that these spirits arc most closely asso¬ 
ciated with objects of stone, inscribed with 
archaic markings, which the spirits have dropt 
in these places—the scenes where the ancestors 
died. These stone objects, and this belief in 
their connexion with ancestral spirits* are 
found in the Arunta region alone, and are the 
determining cause, or inseparable accident at 
least, of the non-exogamy of Arunta totemism." 

After destructive criticism applied to the various 
theories of his predecessors on the subject of lotemism, 
Mr* Lang proceeds to develop his own. He assumes 
as the primitive state of man something analogous to a 
barnyard, or the hareem of the Grand Turk Promis¬ 
cuity, and group marriage, are dismissed as improbable, 
because they imply the absence of jealousy or the pride 
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of possession m primitive man. Jealousy is the mark 
of the male in many kinds of animals, and is so in 
developed man ; Mr. Lang assumes it for primitive man. 
The primitive group will then be a male, with a flock 
or attendant females. Each suit art would get and keep 
as many females as he could, the number depending 
upon his strength and his power to feed them ; as the 
children grew up the young mates would be forcibly 
ejected by the sultan until someone should be found 
strong enough to conquer the old sultan and take his 
property The young males, ranging about at large* 
could only obtain mates by capturing them From some 
strange group, Hence marriage by capture would be 
the rule; and here Mr. Lang sees the origin of the 
practice of exogamy by custom growing into right, So 
far there are no totems; but the origin of the totem is 
explained as follows: Wc must imagine the countiyside 
filled with similar groups, around which, like satellites* 
revolved the young predatory males seeking to found a 
family. It will be useful, and perhaps necessary, to 
distinguish these groups by names. Not that any one 
group feds the want of a name ; each sultan is a world 
unto himself, and only asks the others, his cousins, to 
leave him alone* But lie may probably want names for 
the other groups. He therefore invents names for them. 
Here .Mr. Lang gives instances in which one group of 
persons gives a name to another, a subject already 
dealt with in Social Origins. He shows that in England, 
France, and other parts of the world, villagers are known 
by nicknames. Such as Cows, Lizards, Pigeons, Frogs, 
Dogs, Starlings, Oysters, Crab** Seals, Cod. Names of 
ancient Hebrew villages, as recorded in the Book of 
Judges, were Lions* Jack it Is* Hornets* Stags* Gazelles, 
Scorpions T and 50 forth. Others* again h are called Eaters 
qf this, or Not-Eaters of that* or they are named by 
the word they use for Yes or No: you will probably 
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think of Langued'oe The next step is for the groups 
to accept their neighbours' nicknames. They do not 
accept them to-day, but we know the Christians did, 
and so did the Whigs and Tories- Mr. Lang also 
thinks that savages would not resent such nicknames* as 
English villagers do, because they thought differently of 
nature The English villager resents the nickname of 
Mouse, because he does not think nobly of mice ; but 
"the savage does think nobly of all animals / 1 and, 
therefore, would not resent it. He in fact thinks that 
he is identified w'ith the subject of his name, and under 
the protection of Mouse. Scorpion, or what not. Mr. 
Lang further adds that the commonness of animal or 
plant names may be accounted for by the fact that they 
are readily acted in pantomime; and the totem is often 
indicated by strangers meeting, in pantomime. 

Let us admit that this at least is a vera causa \ it has 
its uncertainties, true; for why should One nickname stick, 
when by the hypothesis each group would be likely to 
invent its own names for all the other groups? If we 
were dealing with clans, tribes, or nations, we might 

assume only two to exist; but it is absurd to 

assume only two sultans and two hareems* in case oT 
any marked peculiarity, of course, the case is different ; 
our own surnames often come from this source, as the 
Roman surnames often did, and f can add another 

instance from my own knowledge. Years ago, there 

lived in the island of Cos an old man, who was con¬ 
tinually using the phrase *al n-dxa* 4 however/ It became 
lus nickname, and his son has inherited it. for he now 
hears the name of Thomas kepdkas (K aurora?)* But 
there are a great number of totem names which are 
difficult or impossible to explain on this hypothesis. 
However* let us assume it for the present. Mr. Lang 
now makes a jump from the sultans to more fully 

l Surrt/ vf tht p. 1^1 + 
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organised groups. He assumes that two or more neigh¬ 
bouring groups (which he calls phratries) hit on the idea 
that wives might be got as well by exchange as by robbery, 
and with less trouble. They then make a treaty of 
peace on the basis of exchange. Examining the tribal 
systems of Australia, he finds everywhere traces of two 
great phratries. Eagle Hawk and Crow, and these he 
seems to regard as the original parties to the compact 
which lies at the basis of the Australian social system. 
Thus there would be originally two classes only, and 
totem class (If it then existed) would be the same thing 
as phratry or marriage class; but as other less important 
groups came to join the dual alliance, a number of new 
and different totems came to exist in each phratry. 
Then on the one hand, tile old phratry had within it a 
to tern-class of the same name ; or perhaps a synonymous 
name, the old name surviving as the title of the whole 
group, or gradually being forgotten altogether: on the other 
hand, wherever in the natural course of things the same 
totem name came to be found in both phratries, the 
balance was redressed by migration from one phratry 
to the other. Otherwise there would be some persons 
debarred altogether from marriage; because by custom 
they could neither marry into their Own totem (which 
was by hypothesis identical In name with the whole opposite 
phratry) or into any part of the phratry with which they 
lived. Here two ideas came into conflict, local attach¬ 
ment and totemic belief: but the weaker of the two, local 
attachment, gave way before the paramount necessity of 
marrying someone. In the end, phratry names often died 
out, leaving matrimonial classes which have no name. 

I hope that 1 have given a fair summary of Mr. Lang's 
constructive hypothesis: if not, I am ready to correct it, 
for I am far from wishing to do injustice to it The 
hypothesis is ingenious in a high degree; and it is 
advocated with the persuasive eloquence which we all 
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know. If there arc questionable points here and there, 
so there are m all other views. We have to assume a 
good deal on Mr Frazers hypothesis, as on Mr. Lang's. 
It does in fact cause a qualm of misgiving, when wc 
perceive how the same facts are used by so many 
students to support hypotheses diametrically opposed* 
Here in Mr. Langs argument, I confess to another 
qualm at the thought of those young persons, who 
migrated From one phratry to another to avoid compul¬ 
sory celibacy. Did that really satisfy their consciences ? 
How was it that none made a firm stand against their 
fate? No stories, so far as I am aware, describe the 
stolen loves of an aboriginal Abelard and Hcloise, or 
passive resistance to the death of such unnatural laws. If 
the elders of the tribes met in conclave, and played at 
chess with their pawns, did not they strike a blow at the 
root of all belief in right or wrong? Then again, man may 
be jealous now, but so also I believe is woman; and if 
we may assume a dozen or a hundred happy wives in a 
domestic establishment, we assume an absence of jealousy 
almost as great as that of group-marriage. Not ajl animate 
arc jealous: bulls may be so, but not so apparently dogs 
and cats. What of female infanticide? What of the 
problems caused by scarcity of food? Again, granting 
the jealousy, granting the sultan and his harcem, it is a 
long step from these hareem-groups to any sort of social 
or tribal organisation. I very much doubt atso if one 
sultan, without janissaries, could keep his harcem from 
running away. The sultans cannot have all been highly 
lovable, nor could they have been everywhere at once* 
Eut the most awful shock of all is to see, that the 
hareem hypothesis gives the deathblow to the hypothesis 
of female kinship on which it is built. How can the 
paternity of a child be in doubt (supposing the savages 
to have any idea of paternity) if there is only one sultan t 
There is much more Likelihood of the babies all getting 
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mixed up when their mothers are earning an honest living 
for the sultan, so that if anything the father is more certain 
than tiie mother, And we saw that male kinship is one 
of the essential conditions of Arunta totemism, according 
to Mr. Lang; so that on this argument, assuming that 
the barcem-group is primitive, and that male kinship is 
natural in the hareem-group, the Arunta totem ism so far 
is more primitive than the other examples which Mr. Lang 
cites. But I will not follow Mr. Langs example, and 
accept a hypothesis on trust. Looking at the practices 
of the Arunta and Kaitish tribes, 1 cannot but agree 
with Mr, Frazer, that whatever be the case with their 
social system, the state of mind which is ignorant of the 
means by which life is propagated seems to be more 
primitive than that which understands more of animal 
physiology. That one fact seems to emerge from a cloud 
or obscurities for there are difficulties and obscurities in 
plenty on both hypotheses. 

And so we must leave the Totem for the present still in 
difficulties. Perhaps it may be allowed us to suggest that 
scholars are still a little too apt, like Mr, Casaubon, to seek 
one key to all the mythologies. In examining, for instance, 
what was the organisation of the original human group, we 
must not leave out of account the food supply, which 


must have modified that organisation. Female infanticide 
depends on the food supply, and the laws of marriage arc 
influenced by female infanticide. Then again:, who is to 
$zy that the breeds of men do not differ in their aptitude 
for social organisation 7 We sec this difference strongly 
marked in the world now, not only between races, lls in 
comparing the white man with the negro, but between 
families, as in comparing Greek with Latin, German with 
Celt, It is very hard to believe that all these came from 
one original stock. But after making all allowances, we 
may congratulate ourselves on some further light in this 
dark subject, ltf __ _ 

VV. H. D. Rouse. 
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IV, THE CELTS (p. i). 

UV AtTHVJt mBNAAD COOK. 

In dealing with the sky-god as he appears in the Celtic 
area it will be convenient to follow the distinction usually 
drawn between Insular and Continental Celts. It should 
of course be borne in mind that this distinction is not 
one of race * 1 * * * 5 at all, but is primarily one of language 
and secondarily one of culture. That, however, does net 
affect our conclusions, since religion normally varies 
with language and with the other dements that go to 
make up the complex of civilisation rather than with 
race in the strictly anthropological sense of the term. 
From a linguistic point of view, then, the following 
divisions and subdivisions of the Celts are made 1 : 

Celtic. 

----- A ---^ 

IhsuLar CelUc- tuFtEmcnEal Celtic 

.--^-'*■- p —-. H __ _ 

British. GfrEEican. Gaulish* 

Irak- Sftnch. Muaxi Wdkb. HrmofL Cornish* 

I shall consider the case of the Insular Celts before 
chat of the Continental Celts, because the evidence 

|J Hie most convenient tumaiuy of the Celtic question m Els rebukm | 0 
nee w£D be found In W. Z. Ripley Tkr pf Euiyfr Mew York 1S99 
PF $M 51m. j. Dcnikcr Tk* from ef Mart Loudon p r 347 L, 

A, II. Ketme Cambridge f.p, 378 f. F 397, 4*3 f. p j/ aft 

Ai-fT ,t*tJ fr/stni Cambridge 1900 pp* 463, 

5 R. Bru^ijuinn Awn# vfijlgisfetuit Crmn matik J&- md*gtr*wxtich*n 
Sjfr&ckjn SLrassbijqj 19Q4 pb 12 f. This \s ihe grouping oouLDonfily ad,opted 
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relating to the former is, thanks to their still extant 
literature, far more certain and complete than the 
evidence relating to the latter. 

Til? Insular Celts. 

A position partly analogous to that of Zeus in Greek 
mythology is occupied by a god called Nuada in Irish 
mythology. 1 As Zeus was king of the Olympian gods, 
so Nuada was king of the Tuatha De Danann or "Tribes 
of the goddess Dams 1 —a name given to the Irish gods 
collectively as descendants of the goddess Danu. Again, 
as Zens had to fight the Giants and Titans, so N + uada 
had to light first the Fir Botg + or 1 Bag Men, 1 and then 
the Fomorg, monstrous gods of darkness and death ? The 
comparison can be pressed further. For, though Zeus 
was at first successful in his struggle with Typhon, 
owing to his thunderbolts and his adamantine sickle, yet 
in the end Typhon wrested the said sickle from him 
and, having cut out the sinews of his hands and feet, 
carried off" the god on his shoulders to the Corydan 
cave: here Zeus was guarded by the snake Dclphyne 
till Hermes and Acgipan contrived to steal the divine 
sinews, which Typhon had wrapped in a bears skin for 

by 1 liaie exlemkd it including rile &uggefi2ion of Prof, j + 

Rhp (CV-ftif iW Gotti p. 55 jT,, txu, from ihe of the British 

Aoidfrxy vet 3 ) that * Ccllientl" hIi&ejM 1 >c rtislitiguishcd from * Gaulish 1 i 
a rimilur cleavage between h. yw- and n /’-■d.Lidcct eh recognised by B, Hilt 
Bit Strassbuig 1505 i 167 L 

1 The aiul^ U poimed 001 by Prof. J. Rhfs Ths ffiMcri iMtHttr 
J$S 6 *Oft the Origin and Growth qf Rdigton illttittalcd by Gcfctfc 
Hftlhmrinm 1 cd. 5 1S9S p. 119 ft, Prof. H. D’Ar bms dr Juteinrilk 
In Ott*s Putt 1904 pi 33 f, 

’The Fu Bo]g iferc human and qmui-hi&otical fewaj the Fomqrc were 
divine and mythical. The legend of the second battle of Mag-Tuned, that 
agatnu the Fouwte t appear^ to be much more undent than the legend .4 
the fint btlLk of MagTuftt] T ||mi sigaim-t the Fit Eulg: sec D’AiboU 
Be tjfii \pu irianJois d i* jtkpfogit affirm Paris 1SS4 

p. 156 iT. t Ct Squire Tkt NythAlitgj L f tkf British ftiamts tendon 1905 
p. 75 ft 
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safety's sake, and so restored the ruler of Olympus to 
strength and victory once more. 1 In much the same 
way Nuada at the first battle of Mag-Tured engaged 
in single fight with a Fir Botg champion called Srcng, 
the * Strong/ who shore off his right fore-arm and half 
his shield. Since, according to Irish notions, the king 
must not be in any way halt or maimed,® Nuada had 
perforce to retire from his kingship, which passed to 
Bres a chief of the Fomore, But Bres in the course of 
the next seven years proved himself so churlish and 
illiberal that Cairpre, son of Ogma, satirised his lack of 
hospitality. This satire caused great red blotches to 
break out over the face of Bre$, who thus in his turn 
received a blemish that unfitted him for the post of king. 
Meantime the injured Nuada had got made for himself 
by Dian-Cecht, the leech of the gods, and by Crcidne, 
their worker in bronze, an artificially jointed hand of 
stiver. The metallic hand caused his wrist to fester—a 
mischief cured by Miach, son of Dian-Cecht, who dug up 
Nuada r s originaJ hand and united it to the stump by 
means of the incantation: 'Sinew to sinew and nerve to 
nerve be Joined !' Thus renovated Nuada resumed his 
throne, being known thenceforward as Nuada Argat-lim 
or Nuada € of the Silver Hand/* As such he reigned 
an cither twenty years till the second battle of Mag- 
Tured. at which lie was killed by Balar Baicbeimneeh. 
'of the Mighty Blows/ with a flash or his evil eye. 

I Apolkdcr* 1, 6. 3. ep. Noun. Dimys, 1. 362 IT. 

■ Mr 1. 73 Cited by Rb^s Critic Britain London t&&4 p. 63, 

n. 1. E. Q'Cuny Lectures an ike Materials a/ A Hfit lit Frith 

History Dublin 1S61 jk 4ft, On fkr Manners Jttd Customs 0/ ike Aminti 
Irish Dublin 1S73 iii. 197 f. h tells haw C-onnar nine Ain fud in tpiit the 
efikx irf king qn lining hh CVS* Cp- F* W. Joyce A S&iaf History of 
Amciemt frt&md London T903 1. 43, 311. For Greek nnd italkn parallels 
KC Before xv + 374 ft, *ii Jifi. 

II The episode uSf Mlacb and the hand of flesh is apparently ip.tec iRui 
ibill of Dian-Cccbl and die hand of sliver: xc D'^buis Cyele 
trrytkaJi'f 1 ,/itt p. 394 [ 
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What was the original character and significance oT 
Nuada? The Tuatha De Danann, over whom he ruled, 
are said to have come to Ireland enveloped in clouds or 
borne on the wings of the wind ; and, according to the 
oldest version of the tale, it was from the sky that they 
descended upon the favoured land. 1 On this showing 
Nuada was a sky-god of some sort. Further* they reached 
Ireland on May i* the feast of Beltainc. the first day of 
the Celtic summer; and the battle in which Nuada was 
slain began on November t p the feast of Samain 3 the 
first day of the Celtic winter* This suggests that Nuada 
was a god of the summer sky. Lastly, the ritual of 
Beltainc, when the druids of Erin made two fires and 
drove cattle between them as a safeguard against the 
diseases of the year t 3 and the ritual of Barmin, at which 
all the hearths in Ireland were supplied with fresh fire 
from a common centre at Tlaehtga* are almost certainly 
solar; 1 and support Professor Rhys' contention that Nuada 
was somehow connected with the sun. 1 

Among the Greeks Zeus the sky-god became Zens 
the storm-god and so passed by easy transitions into a 
god of rivers and even of the sea, 7 Similarly among the 
Italians Jupiter was sky-god, storm-god, river-god, sea- 
god® Possibly the Irish Nuada underwent the same 
successive changes. Hh powers as a storm-god arc 
perhaps attested by the tradition of his invincible sword ® 
which, like the sword of Zeus Cbrysaorios, Zeus 

1 D'ArbfiU Cytk mpthdagiqu* pp r 141 f.„ 159, 

*fd. id. PJL *58, iSa. ■Rfajl /ifd&trf Ltrtirrn p. 53a 

id. p. 515, \\\ G. Wood Martin T*ar***ffA* Eidrr Fa.tAi a/ intend 
London 1903 L 28o t 

a _lr G. Fraier T&r Gdden BfmgA 3 1900 iii. jpo If, 

# K[ ->> Lufum p. (84 divinity of the mri and of tight. 1 

J Fritter? XV, 265 ft *yi. 260 ff. 

■ Hw Bvttii 9/ Majf 7 hr*t 5 in D’AiboU tdtiqw m Irixxdc 

Tads 1S92 L 40j. 
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Labrandeus, 1 etc., may have symbolised the lightning. 
More certain is the conception of him as 3 river-god or 
sea-god j for the Boyne was called the fore-arm of Nuada's 
wife, 5 Nn ad a being thus regarded as the husband of the 
river,* Moreover, the Boyne was said to have burst 
forth from a sacred well once owned by a mythical being 
named Nechta or Xechtan. 4 This name is related to 
the Irish nigim ’ 1 wash,* mgar ‘ he washes, 1 and other 
kindred forms such as the Anglo-Saxon nicer, ‘a water- 
monster' or ‘crocodile,' and the German Nix, * a sea- 
beast or ’sea-spirit." 5 When, therefore, a monarch 
Nuada Necht is mentioned as an ancestor of the kings 
of Leinster in no Hx., 4 it becomes highly probable that 
Nuada die sky-god was identified with N edit a the 
water-spirit From whose well issued the Boyne. 

Zeus and Jupiter were not only sky-gods and water- 
gods. but earth-gods as well. 1 I do not know of any 
evidence to show that Xu ad a was ever specialised as an 
earth-god. But the world of waters in Celtic mythology 
largely corresponds to Lite chthonian realm of the Greeks 
and Romans*; and, if Nuada was a god of the waters, 

'ClaiifaU Rrritvf *vii. 417. a Rhjs Haim Latum p, 119. 

*Id. Ctiiit SriiS-utt p. 3 t], 

*/d /fsM<rt Uftwrt* p. iu f, p Joyw Svriaf Hiitory AnritHt IrttanJ 
r. 35 ^, who alntc tkn ihtz well, mm called Trinity Well* is ai the fixit of 
Ncchmin (Carbary Mill] [ n o >mmy Kildare. 

fc Rhf* rtiteert p, IJJ ft, Whitfcy Stoka GiidfH™ p. IjJ. 

A- Holder j r f B Nrcta^ow. F. Klqgc ttjmriis- 

gueAis WiirttT&iiifi ,jyr drutstkm SpFOiAt luZr, Kim:. 

* O'Cunjr Mamutriff MaftrmB Artrirnf M/* ifistoty p. 706, 

*" d Cu^mrn ,f /A* Amrifnt Irish ll 5il Khp Nih^ri I^furn p, | M , In 
lte iSg (Stokes and Windiscb IriuA* Ttitt »L j6S f.) Ntuirfa 

Afvhf i-i derived H frttfn w/x* t-ceaUSe Nuadi Ncchl ns tu while a* snow* 
r ' f + fn.ni m?xs. r fot Nuacb wij ihc Eirsl to plunder hy nigfoL m Erin/ 
But the dcmrastrmi propounded Lb I he Gfir Attmantt ere fraancntly absurd 
(Siokw ik P . ag||, 1 7 

IVj 274 ft, ivL ajj, 

■Sfiuirc Afytfoty'y e/ tfu British f s fc*di pp. 4 &, 37& . 
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he was ifisa /aria subterranean in character. It should 
be noted in this connexion that Nuada, when slain by 
Batar, was buried in a tumulus called Grlanan Aileach 
or the Sun-bower 1 of Aileach/ which is still to be seen 
on the base of die fnbhowen Peninsula between Lough 
SWilly and Lough Foyle* Tradition has it 'that a 
thousand armed men sit resting there on their swords p 
and bound by magic sleep till they are to be called 
forth to take their part in the struggle for the restoration 
of Erin's freedom. At intervals they awake, it is said, 
and looking up from their trance they ask in tones which 
solemnly resound through tire many chambers of the 
Grianan; 11 Is the time come?' 1 A loud mice, that of 
the spiritual caretaker, is heard to reply: “The time b 
not yet/' They resume their former posture and sink 
into their sleep again/ 3 

I have already shown that in early da^^s Greek kings 
were treated as embodiments of Zeus/ Latin kings as 
embodiments of Jupiter/ By parity of reasoning we 

might expect to find that Irish kings were regarded as 

embodiments of Nuada. And this seems actually to 

have been the case. Observe, in the first place, that 
Nuada is described not merely as king of the Tuatha 
De Danann, but also as king of Ireland As such he 
reigned at Tara for twenty years® being reputed the 
son of Echtadi mac Edarlamlt 7 Even more circum¬ 
stantial is what the C6ir Anmann or treatise on * Fitness 
of frames' says of Irel Faith : 1 He was a prophet {fditli}, 

1 FUnj'i Hfbhfn r Lecture p. 145, 

•Squire MyfhssL^ 0/ ffa British Irlandt pp. ija, 15^ 

CtifU Felttsr*; Hkltk W \L 4S1 L 

4 ftift-bnc XV. 2»1 xri. 2S5 It 

1 D'Axbob ZV /tttiif ut p. 416 ff M Cplt Mftktf&gifui p. 17a ft 
7 S. 1L O'Grerfy Situ G*dduj London 1S92 ft, 476. S£z y Iktiii the 
BuLytrt&fr. G + Ktatitig Thr History ef Irt:and j_ u (traoi by 
D. CoEBvn m /rtik Tjtxii Sfidtiy London 1902 k 211) ftirrifS hli yenenjogy 
td£k far eleven gEfttmtatL 
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he was a champion* and he was king of Ireland after¬ 
wards. And p tis he that was the Nuada Airgzildm 
T SiJverhand ) of the sons of MIL 1 This remarkable 
statement presumably means that the Milesian king Irel 
was deemed an incarnation of the god Nuada. 

Irel Filth was not the only king that bore the name 
of Nuada. Nuada Finnfiil n *of the White Wall/ is said 
to have reigned over Ireland in 962 RC., nine centuries 
after the landing of Nuada Argat-ldm/* Nuada Fullon, 
the Beautiful/ was king of Leinster about 600 nx:* 
Nuada Nccht was the last king of Ireland before the 
Christian era,* 'Old Nuada the Sage J king of 

Leinster in the seventh century UX* The same name 
Nuada was borne by a whole series of distinguished 
persons, royal or druid Seal, in Irish legend, Nuada was 
a famous warrior of Ulster* whose shield hung in the 
Castle of Diverse Hues.* Nuada was the chief druid of 
Cathair the Great* supreme king of Ireland in the second 
century A,D. S and in that capacity built himself a 
castle at Almu in Leinste^ covering it with alum 
ia fauns) till it was white all over. 7 Nuada Deg-ldmh ? 

1 €&r A novum J9 in Stakes and Wirtdisdl fristA* Text* JiL t 

J O h Curry Afaminript Materials &f Ancient Irish History p . K3. Rh?j 
Hihbtrt Udufti p. in Heats Nito4» FinnJiiJ as a of Nuada 

*tnre in bulb Casa a king called Nuada was Jiuccwlfil by a 
king l™ing I be Unusual munc of Eres. 

p O Curry .VuffRLifj and Customs s>f the Ancient IrisA it 304. Cp, Cdir 
Aumjrxn tSj in Stokes and Windlsdli fHseAt TtrU iii p |fi£ t 

*i<*yt* History if AmimI Ireland l 6& L 

& & 7. s D'Arbots H&pSi tolt^tto i to. 

1 Id ft. L K See further D'Arbois J I/tutfc de 

to littoratun feltifue Rms 1SS3 F* M fWitttaticm de: Ciltoi *i 
Ul/t di r/fitj JA AarnSrifUf Paris 1S99 p, 106 f. s Joyce Sxta/ Hittary a/ 
Attrtem /re,'and i. ^ iL Is I be eyrr«pondefl£t bcLwcen \Uc name 

ui Nuada Fitmfail and this action of Nuada tile Dmid tnendy 1 * * * * & accidental? 
Nitadfl Kcefct vrai said m be 'to While as snow" p P 3 L n, 6), Among 

tile Gauls* I he priest cutting tnwtklOe Wore a white rolw* the pitot was 
cau^hl in a white doth, ami the Ceremony waj accompanied bv ibe sacrifice 
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*the Good-hafldedp 11 bore a name that recalls Nuada 
1 the Silver-handed 1 : he bad a son AnbecbUch, of whom 
we are told that he was called Glas because 1 blue 
{gi&s) were his face and his countenance usually* “ Glais, 
the son of Ntiadat-faU, alias GlactiSp the son of Noetliach- 
fail, was an earl y ancestor of the Scottish kings. 3 Nuada 
Derg, 1 the Red; was nephew of Loegairc king of Ireland 
and attempted the life of St. Patrick,* Nuada bind 
Feimin was reared at Findmag Feimln and bore the 
divine 5 or princely name of Ailill 0 U-ch 4 iil^ Nuada 
Silfbta or 'Long-Heel 1 was a famous rath-builder, who 
had the strength of a hundred and could eat the fill of 
fiftyJ Nuadha O'Lomthuile was a poet, who described 
the battle of Almhain in ?iS A.iV A poem by Mac 
Firbis of Lec-m mentions a certain O'Nuadan of Cal- 
raighe Lalthim near SMgo. B Finally,, to come down to 
modern times, Dr* O'Done van remarks that the family 
Mac Nowd or Gnoud is descended from an ancestor 
named Nuada* 1 * 

How comes it that all these kings and quasi-kings, 
bore the name of Nuada the sky-god and water-god ? 

of two white ball* (FUlL mL hitr. ifc 250 f.J; Lhe heth jetegp i«i must 
be plucked by one MeDrintf n while robe tPUft. i£. 24, 103). Irish Jraitk 
tikewbe sacrificed while build (D'Afbow Iff DruMti rf Uy dimx teMgrai a 
ffirmt ^airmaux Paris igo6 pu 100)1 Bud ihe whitened walli of iheir 
booses may have had some sacred. rij^rufitance* 

1 CvHr A ttmamt 7 in Stokes and Windbch fristhf Tltxte jii. 29Q f- 

va a 

a W. F. 5 kene Chrsmichi $j tkt Pirti and Stall Edinburgh 1S67 pp. 134 - * 44 * 

* !>’Arte is Inlr^urti-jn ii At littau tfWK tfffiqw pp. 271 L r 315, 

■KblTi. fflA&trf Lfsfmrwj ji ijS- 

* Clir AnmSmt S2 In Stokes sifid Wtndbdl fright Tkift ill. 326 t 

t Ctir Anmnntt 36-4O in Stakes and Wiltdi&tft friuAt Ttxi* cii* JOO ff. 

1 O'Curry Afttnnm a*td Cmt&vu aj iht Atifitwt frisA tL 391.. 

¥ J. OTk^ovan Tht GfxMfffjprs,. Tritet and Cuitsmi tf Hf-fmkratk 
Dublin 1S44 p l 276. 

10 O'Reilty^s Iriik-Englhk Duf r wiih a Supplement hy J* G’Pono™ 
p, i.V. 'fttiado/ 
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Simply because the king or quasi-king was regarded as 
Nuada incarnate. Moreover, there b reason to think 
that tills was no exceptional or fortuitous honour. For 
the name of Nuada was sometimes used as a common 
substantive to denote L king T . In the early Gaelic saga 
entitled *The Feast of Bricriu' (F/nt Brier*mti) the word 
occurs in the genitive case miadat glossed by in rlg Y that 
is, * of the king'. 1 Such a linguistic usage points back 
to a primitive period in which any and ^very Irish 
king might claim to be a man-god and style him sc 11 
Nuada. 

Professor Rhys was at one time disposed to regard a 
whole succession of early Irish kings—Cormac, Conaire, 
Conchobar. etc—as so many different forms of the Celtic 
Zeus- Since then, as he kindly informs me by letter, 5 
he has been to a large extent persuaded that he had 
treated as mythological many characters, which now 
seem to him to have been historical. I would venture 
to suggest that they were dot ft— I mean, that such 
personages were traditional or even historical kings, 
who, in accordance with the beliefs of their day, posed as 
embodiments of the Irish sky-god. They would thus be 
brought into line with the early Greek kings, who 
claimed to be Zeus* and the early Italian kings, who 
were dubbed Jupiter, 

The Irish Nuada corresponds to the Welsh Nudi 4 
of whom little b known except that he was the father 
of Gwynn, Edern* and Qwdn. fl Nudd* however, like 
Nuada, gave his name to sundry mortal monarch*. A 
Welsh manuscript,* which purports to contain the * Descent 

1 G. Henderson Pled Brisrmd {ftiik TeMi SscicJy voL 11) pp T S 3 , 

1 Rhys Hibbirt focium p, 133 fT. VDlUfid Nov. 30, 1905, 

* RUp Hibbrrt Latent p. €*Ilk Britain p. 163. 

Loth fo j Ma&timegiim t*4m \L 381 Index. 

* MS, Kcngwrt 536 in W. h\ Skene Tht four Ancimi Books 0/ Waltt 
Edinburgh iSttf LL 455, l JS 5 - 
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of the Men. of the North/ records—‘ Gwendolen and Niid 
and Oof, sons of Kddyaw son of Arthwys son of 
Mar son of K trim son of Cod. 1 According to the Vcnc- 
dotian code of the old Welsh laws/ the chiefs of the 
Men of die North, who came to avenge the death of 
Etidyr Muhenvaur, were Clyddno Eiddm, Nudd Hael, 
son of Seiiyllt, Mordaf Had, son of Scruari, and Rydderch 
Haelp son of Tudwal Tudglyd. A Welsh Triad * men¬ 
tions this same Nudd Had, son of Senullt T along with 
his comrades Rydderch Hael, son of Tutwal Tutclyt, and 
Mordav Had son of Serwan as the + three Generous 
Men of the Isle of Britain.' Another Triad 3 states that 
Nudd Hael, son of Senullt, had a herd of 20,00J cows, 
kept Tor him by Llawvrodedd Varvawc An inscription 
found at Warriors Rest, near Yarrow in Selkirkshire, 
and first accurately copied by Professor Rhys/ runs as 
follows: 

HIG MEMORIAE ET 
[BE]LLO INTJGNinMl PRINCI 
FES. NVdl. 

dVMNOOENI. NEC 1AQEKT 
m TYMVLO dVO FIUI 
UBERALIf 

While some details of this inscription are debatcable, 
it is dear that it commemorates two sons of a certain 

ik L 174, qj- h jjk a Ulb MtitintrtM II. 3J5 E 

& IL 39ft Prof. Rhfi hai kindly *ent me the fuUowtQg translation 
of (hr Triad: *Thra don hcnd.™cn of the Ubuid of Prydnm: Bettrsfcn 
hmismiLft in Gorwennyddi that kepi the herd of Camdawc son of Fnui aisd 
his din, iuad in that held the number of milch cows was 20*001 : fcocnnd, 
Gwydian son of Don, that kept the ebn herd, of O^Tidd above {= West of) 
the Coctwy, and of dial herd the number WM 20.001 milch cowa I third, 
LlawfrodctM She Bearded dint herded the aide of Nudd the Bounieoua 
(Nodi Had) ^jii of Seaytit, nod of that herd the nomttef was 20,001 
milch rtwiV 

1 Rh.*s Id y CjMMrvder rriiL | ft whiles ihm the inscription con¬ 
tains two lirrm nal hfiarocten a n HI datQ from the hitter pilt of the EUlh 
century a.L\ 1 quote tits metrical r-c mleringr 


Here Kudos' princely Spring rest, 
Dear to fame, in trank brave, 
Two sons of a Bounteous sie t 
Diimnontansj tn their grave. 
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Nudds LiberaUs, ting of the Northern DumnoniL Pro¬ 
fessor Rhys 1 shows that Nudes Liberal's is nothing but 
a late Latin translation of A 7 udd Had, " Xudd the 
Generous/ and points out that Dyvnwal, one of the 
ancestors of Nudd Haelr represents an earlier * Dhihho* 
vat and so squares with the remaining name Dumm- 
gtWi>\ He very justly infers that Had or Litrfrath was 
a standing epithet or surname in Nudd J s family, and 
argues that Nudd's generosity is doubtless to be added 
to the attributes of the god whose name lie bore. I would 
further remark that in a religious or quasi-religious poem 
entitled 1 The Pleasant Things of Taliessin 1 we read : 

‘Pleasant b Ntid, the superior wotMortJ; 

Also plt^jant thfi GenenHU line Lhc feast of Ga-tyrt **/. P 3 

The juxtaposition of 1 Nud 1 and 'Generous' can hardly 
be accidental ; and the couplet assures us that the 
generosity of the god was especially manifested at some 
festival or other. 

For our purpose the materia] fact is that Welsh kings 
of Northern extraction bore the name and shared the 
attributes of the god Nudd, They are thus strictly 
analogous to the Irish kings that were named after the 
god Xuada. To complete the parallel, it should be shown 
that Nudd, like Nuada, was at once a sky-god connected 
with the sun and a water-god connected with a river. 
Fortunately on this point too there is evidence available. 

To M. Gaidoz 4 belongs the credit of first Identifying 

1 Rbfl in Tit Academy iSgi pt. a p. iSo r., CAiw Felkbre il 447 L, 
fiitetrt Licfttra p. 12S. Dr. Whisfey Stolen in Holder Ms-alt* refer 
SfirticAstM&Sj t.V* * Nud lis , 3 accepts the equation = Awtf 

* Skene Fm* Amttmi B&vks i. 169. 

1 Skene & L 550 translates the second line ‘ Also pleasant, a generaii 
one at Cwvdkms* tide/ But Prof. Rhfi informs me that the mmt of 
Hie feast U obscure lo him* au <1 would reiidet ‘Also pleasant a (<*r the) 
generous one of the fem of --. p 

4 See D h Arbow Cjte& mytfekgipu p. I5S n. 2 , 
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with Nmda a god whose name occurs in Roman in¬ 
scriptions from Gloucestershire and Carmarthen under 
the forms jVdithnti, Nwknit\ Nudenh\ Nu\d\utiL A 
sanctuary of this deity Ls still to be seen in Lydney 
Park some eight miles east of Chepstow, Excavations 
begun here by the Right Hon. C Bathurst id 1E05 
brought to light a precinct bounded by a solid wall 
and enclosing the foundations of (a) a temple and {#) a 
large villa or palace built in two wings, apparently of 
different dates, with a paved Court between them. The 
excavator 1 rightly recognised the former as the temple 
of Xodons or Nodens by moans or three inscribed votive 
tablets found within it ■ 2 and conjectured that the latter 
was the residence of the principal military commander 
of the district 

The first thing that strikes us in considering this 
complex of buildings is their unusual, not to say unique, 
arrangement A divine temple and a royal house side 
by side within a single enclosure l ll is only when we 
remember Nuada the god and Nuada the king, or Nwdd 
the God and Nudd Had the king, that the combination 
becomes intelligible. Nodons* a Gaelic deity corresponding 
to Nuada and Nudd T was presumably represented on the 
spot by a priestly king, whose wealthy residence was a 
standing proof of the god's generosity. 

Closer inspection of the buildings and of sundry 
monuments found in them deepens our conviction that 

1 tit-man Anfifmtffrt ZjsiWt Pfrrk t £f#ttr£jfmAirt„ being i po*lhunatius 
wurk of (he Rev r W< H. Bathars*, with noLe*i by C W T King. London 
lS 79 PP- $> Wr 

* Lpfitij Far* pi, SO, I a btulU* plate jtoiu/ifU 0 - M ■ NGDONT1 | FL * 

ILiSLHNVs | AfcMATVMi | V - ■ - L -41 (CerfHi imfripumum rmm viL 
no* ijS|, Ft 20, 2 a bronze pStilc baling the figure of h Wolf (uf {iefbp 
a dog) mill imeribed PBCTILLVS I VGTVK OVdU I rHOMISfllt | Drq WVbEXTK 

[ n - uehit l C.frL. tiL 139}, PL 20, J, * ibeet of tend scratched ntvo | 
sronxim silvuanvs] a*ilvm rsKOEntr | imlmjediau partem | mxAvir 

KBBEXTl \ INTUL QV1HVS NOUEN | SUMOAHl KOU4-S | PETMITTA4 SAJiTTA 

| TKM BOSEC JESH tALAt | V5QVE TfcME’LVtf X0|UGMTIS (£</,£. ?iL I40). 
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Nodons was the counterpart of Nuada or Nudd, and 
that he too had his human viceroy. The temple has 
a ftlla divided, like that of the Capitollne Jupiter at 
Rome, into three ceiiat. This may be taken to imply 
that Nodons was the Jupiter Optimum Maximus of the 
locality—a suggestion borne out by one of the votive 
inscriptions mentioned above: 

D ' M * HODOStTi 

AWw/f 

and by the inscription worked into the mosaic pave¬ 
ment of the cd/a, which seems to have begun with the 
letters, now damaged : 

BM!T 

a\c4>) 

This mosaic was dedicated to the god by Flavins 
Senilis, an officer in command of the fleet stationed at 
the mouth of the Severn.- It is framed in an elaborate 
border representing in red, blue, and white two vrater- 
monsters with intertwined necks and a number of salmon- 3 
The water-monsters recall Nuada's association with the 
Boyne and with Nechta the water-spirit from whose 
well it burst forth.* Xor are the salmon less significant: 
tor not only was Nechta's well inhabited by divine 
and omniscient salmon, 5 but also Eogan Tasd!ech ? 1 the 
Splendid/ who wore a shining mantle made of the 

1 1 EoH&vr the iQtdirtgK of E. Hiilmtr as given in his Article 4 Daj I It: i I r£C u ni 
des Noduin f in the /akrknik frj V*rdnt to* AUtHktmifrfvadm tm A'/win¬ 
ter aft Ikirtn 1S79 Heft hwl pp* 59-46. which corrects and suppIcinerUs 
the accotml Lhnl ht* fcnwj pt 3 hUib«l six years earlier in the C.l.L. vii. p. 43 C, 
Mr. C W. King id lyJwp Park p + 46 Lakea Lhe letter H, perhaps rightly* 
lo denote a yet ekiscr approiimatinn To ihc title of Jupiter. 

*Ht describe* himself in his inscription u fr rll, whi ch Mommsen, 
relying on Ordli‘Hen**n fmtrr, 4 d/- rf/. <#72 fnufiuiti rdiqvnititwi tl&u. 
fnu .# T dfietphoad a* rtlijuai terns. 

4 Park pL $. ’ *SttpnM p. _J 1 . 

* Rhyi BMtri Latum pi 553 £ well compares with them da* suptent 
of Liya LLyw T canaected with die Severn by the itory of MUkmk 
attJ Oiwen. 
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woollen covering of a particoloured salmon, was known 
as M$g Nimdat or *Nuada T s Stave/ 1 In fact. Nod a ns, 
like Nuada. was a Jupiter and a Neptune rolled into 
one. Possibly he was a Pluto too; for right in the 

middle of Flavius 1 inscription space is left for a circular 

hole at funnel 9 indies wide, surrounded by concentric 
bands of red, blue, and white frxfkwirr ; it leads down¬ 
wards directly into the earth, and at the bottom of it 

was found a bronze dog! the legs of which were joined 
together with lead/ The find is noteworthy, since m 
and around the temple a whole series of evolves or dogs 
came to light, seven in bronze, six at least in a coarse 
freestone/ The dog was probably a surrogate for the 
wolf; and both alike remind us of Taltessin’s description 
of Nudd as s thc superior wolf-lord/ His further reference 
to "the Generous one' may likewise have been applicable 
to Notions: for a stone statuette of Fortuna, seated, with 
a cornucopia in her left hand, was among the very few 
pieces of sculpture found at Lydney.* In short it appears 
that Nodons, so far as his character can be determined 
from the remains of his temple, bore a decided resem¬ 
blance both to Nuada and to Nudd. 

That he, like them, was represented by a priestly king 
is no less probable* For the most important due to the 
cult at Lydney is a crown or diadem of thin beaten 
bronze, made with live points and adorned with figures 
characteristic of the god/ In the centre stands a beard- 

1 Cut Arnmrnn in SteW an d Wmdisch /rift&e T*xU til Jdo ff. 

1 Apdmcy fork* p. 14. 

a C W. King Lydnej Park p. 46 ihinkn lhaL 1^0 of ihc wriei nJt 
unf 5 ouL^ 5 ly wolves pL 20, i and pL. 3 J, ro) and i*'o dojjs (M. pi. 
27» 1 pi jq, 3), The Rev. \\\ If Hithursl ciai^’t! thtm nJ 1 4 > 
Kofis' (#. M)* Hilbftet i>/. cit. p. 34S saya; "Ob do* Tlii-jf tin Hunt! 

o&& tim Wolf u-t, wild si eh tchwer enksdwiden tas-wn-’ 

*H diner £i/. <il. p. 44 : King Lyrittty I T zr£ p 43, pL [9, erroneously 
males it a. sUULiL L Ltr of Ceres, 
b Ljrrfmej jFUtjI pL 13 
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less god facing; us as he drives a four-horse chariot: 
he is dad in tunica and cklamys, with a four-spiked or 
rayed crown on his head and a dub (?)* in his right 
hand. The whole figure is obviously borrowed from the 
Conventional representations of the sun-god. To right 
and left of him hover a couple of winged boys holding 
the end of a fluttering eftfamys in one hand, a leaf- 
shaped fan and a conch-shell respectively in the other: 
they are probably intended for the Winds, possibly for 
the Seasons, Again to right and left of these come 
two fish-tailed Tritons, one of whom grasps a couple of 
paddles, the other an anchor and a shdNtrumpet: 3 these 
Tritons have the forefeet of horses. A second and 
smaller piece of a similar diadem, or perhaps the back- 
piece of the same, shows a fish-tailed Triton with horses 
forelegs, grasping an anchor in his right hand, while with 
his left he brandishes a club, or else winds a blast on 
his conch-shelf Close t o him sits a fisherman with a 
pointed cap, in the act of hooking a magnificent salmon. 
Now this diadem in all probability belonged cilher to the 
god or to his officiating priest; and it may well have 
marked the latter as a kingly representative of the former 
—a visible embodiment of Nodons, who was at once sky- 
god and water-god, if not earth-god also* 

Over what area Notions and his name-sake priest were 
recognised, can hardly be determined* Professor Rhys® 
draws attention to an old inscribed stone at Cynwyl 
Gaeo in Carmarthenshire, which gives us a Latin genitive 

1 According lo King C*k p- 4°]» * weptfe: HUhncr [of. tit. p. 45} 
iUUKesli. * shtill-ifumpeit or a whip. 

King (A*. fiV.J; HftbftCf (Ar. fit.) suggests thut the paddle Bitty be 
rfmbleaics with eresceRlic blades. 

q Khfs studiti FJ* tarty Imk History p. 16 ru* extn from the t*rQC*tdin$i 
pf the British AfsitoW} Vul. I- Profess™ Rhji had previously published 
the inscripEion in hi* L<;tur/s m IVfhh Fhihlpgy ed r z London I-S79 
p* 391 au follows — ficginiit fiiiui — adding: l The fitsl tutine ii 

now incomplete, bal so roach of Et ju can be rad correspond* to the Inter 
rwtne Stalin, Rri.ru T May we infer El royal line claiming JeatcilE from Nodoni? 
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NY®INTI* it, nv[d]iNTI, With this he compares the 
Breton name Ned cut attested several times in De Cour- 
son’s Cartnlairc de Redan} The in Terence is that among 
the Bretons, as well as among the Welsh, persons of 
local importance bore a name that had come down to 
them from the cult of the god Nodons. Equally remark- 
able is the fact that a Bishop of Llandaff in the ninth 
century A,L>. was called Nud. ! 

So far we have obtained evidence of Nuada and his 
eponymous vicegerent from all the principal sections of 
the Insular Celts with one exception, vis. Cornwall. It 
is d priori improbable that here alone Nuada divine and 
Kuada human were entirely wanting. On the contrary, 
it might reasonably be supposed that, as the Northern 
Dumnonii had their Nudos Liberal is, a king who per¬ 
sonated the god. so Ihe Southern Dumnonii, occupying 
Cornwall, Devon, and part or Somerset, could boast a 
prkstly king of like repute, i incline to believe that 
behind St Neot, the chief Cornish saint, lurks a man-god 
corresponding to Nuada, The name Neot may be merely 
the Anglo-Saxon spelling of an older Cornish form; for 
at St Neot’s in Huntingdonshire, whither the body of 
the saint was transferred from Cornwall, it is pronounced 
Ntede a or Need* —a pronunciation that points to an 

* C-trtufoirt dt /'aiteyt dt finten m Brrtsu^u p&MW pat M- Aurelien 
dr Coat*™ Paris IS 63 pp. 1 4 , 99. W MJtmf appear* among ibt Mines 
cf wiuev^s to documents diling cilC 6 ^ 4 , Apr. I Sir. Mltl 79? tv S14 A-ft. 
>W, H, St eve awn Jurr'i Lift of &i»f .lifted Qsford tg«4 P' 3 1 ?- 
iff, CaTflften Bn tennis cd, k. IjOQgti London l?S 9 ii. ljj. 

C. Gurtum Titt ffiiitrj ami Amifutim of Eyntsbury and Si, AW l 
itf HuntiurJcmikirt; dW of St, Ntte t it * /At County of Cmwi! London 
jJm p. eitt'i an inscription fodfld over the cenotaph of St, Nwt ill 
the Cornish church by some workmen in Ocl. I7'jS : the inscription Myi 
of lire town in Hud iio^ij|miMrc -— 

1 Tbd v-vlgorf (tiif if iwaf ST. 

Tokens itntclf fu-r the m the feign of Chukt LI tmve the MLowixig 

tpelLinpf iys mumti $* S EOTi* 5 f NEOTKS, flAlJIT KIOTTS, 5*JNT NKEDS 
ti.iQrhjuxi t&. p. 144 ft). 
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Original d as in Xttada, Nudd t Notions. Apart from the 
question of names, there are other points of resemblance 
between these deities incarnate and the legends of St 
\cot. Nuada and Xodons were both river-gods located 
within easy distance of the sea and intimately associated 
with certain sacred salmon. The Cornish town of St 
Neot is situated on a small stream called St, Neot's 
River, which rises in Dosmerry Pooh joins the Fowey, 
and so flows into the Channel Near the site of St 
Neot's hermitage is ^ttll to be seen a beautiful spring of 
clear water, which fills a reservoir about four feet square 
and is said to have witnessed more than one strange 
miracle. 1 St Neot was accustomed to repeat the whole 
psalter once a day, standing the while in his fountain. 
In it lived three fish, of which he had divine permission 
to take one t and only one, for his daily meal: so long 
as this condition was observed, he was assured that the 
supply should never be diminished. On one occasion* 
when the saint was ill* his disciple Barias caught two 
fish for him, boiled one, broiled the other, and tried to 
tempt his appetite. St. Neot, much alarmed, bade him 
restore them to the pool, and prostrated himself in 
prayer till Barius returned with the welcome tidings that 
both fish were disporting as usual in the water. Here¬ 
upon Bari us was sent back to the well and caught one 
fi^h. The hermit had no sooner tasted it than he was 
restored to perfect health. The part played by the sacred 
spring and the sacred fish in the legends of St, Neot is 
Certainly suggestive of a Cornish counterpart to Xuada 
and Nodons. 

Again, the dates of St Neot's festivals deserve con¬ 
sideration. Jt is said that St. Neot died on July 51 ■ 
and that day was the festival of St. Neot observed at 
the Priory in Huntingdonshire and also at the Abbey of 
Bee Heliouin in Normandy, 3 On the same day and the 

J Goihim f 3 . p, Jiff. 4 Gorham /A. pp. 44 UjU 
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two following days a fair used to be held at St N cot's 
in Huntingdonshire by charter of Henry I: in l$20 A.D„ 
this fair* called Lammas, was still kept tip on August I, 
though it was then dropping into desuetude. 1 The date 
of St, Neot’s festival is* however* given by Chambers* 
as October Now July 31 is the eve of the Celtic 
feast Lugnassad; and October 2$ is the eve of the 
seven-day feast of 3 a main, Is it merely fortuitous that 
St Neat is thus connected with two out of the three 
chief events in the Celtic year? Yet another festival of 
St Neot was celebrated at St. Ncut's in Huntingdon¬ 
shire; for the same charter of Henry I recognised an 
annual fair on the festival of St Neat its eve* and the 
succeeding day, i>, on December Later this fair 

was held on December 6 t which was said to be the eve 
of the arrival of the saint's body from Cornwall, and was 
called St Nicholas' fair—a name that it still bears, though 
with the alteration of the calendar it has come to be 
hdd on December 17? St Nicholas was commonly 
known as St Nicholas of Bari* which may account for 
the tradition that St Neot's discipk was named Barms: 
as a patron of fishermen* St. Nicholas of Bari would 
be appropriately connected with St Neot Further, the 
* boy-bishop 1 of St. Nicholas' day s may stand in some 
relation to the belief that St. Neot was very diminutive 
in stature, too short in fact to reach the lock on the 
door of Glastonbury Abbey, w r hich must needs by a 
special miracle descend for his benefit. 7 

* G-nihnjn i‘A p. 14^. 

1 K- CbmiiKen 7 S* #f l>aj?i London t %&4 IL 506. 

* Crnrham rft, p. 14j_ 

4 IX H. Kffltr Dim /Vnlfuff dir f/riligm LT]m 1^05 p, 45# Indes, 

■ /rfi ik* ^ 114 f. 

B T. F., Thiicliun I,her BriiiiA PufmSar CmffWl Friitut isrt>i Pott London 

igao p. ff. 

^Godtut ft. p. 31 f. 
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Lastly, St Neat was not only a sacred, but aka a 
royal, personage. The monkish chroniclers regarded him 
as the son of king /EthdwuIf and the brother (or at 
least near kinsman) of king vElfred. 1 iElfred—it was 
said—visited his retreat in Cornwall for the cure of a 
dangerous malady, 2 was rebuked by him for tyrannical 
behaviour, and at various crises of his life: saw the saint 
in a consolatory vision r on one such occasion the 
phantom of the dead St. Neot undertook to lead the 
king's army to victory against the Danes* A line 
stained-glass window in the parish church at St. Neot. 
Cornwall represents the saint crowned in allusion to his 
supposed royal descent* 

It appears, then, that several features in the life and 
legends of St Neot hear out the suggests on that he is 
the Christianised form of a priestly king corresponding to 
Nuada, Nudd, and Notions* I do not mean to imply 
that St Ncot himself was not a historical character* but 
Tather that he inherited the name, the myths, and the 
festivals oT a Cornish divine king* 

It would be interesting to know how far the name of 
these quasi-divinities corresponded to their nature- One 
point dial stands out clearly in their story is the connexion 
with a river and sacred fish (Nuada, Notions, Neot). 
Another, not quite so obvious, is their relation to cattle 
and other horned beasts, Nuada was husband of the 
Boyne, whose name Bcu-uinda signifies 'White Cow/ 5 
On May I, the day of his arrival in Ireland, cattle were 
driven by the druids between two fires. 5 And Bros, the 
successor of Nuada, by means of a crafty trick obtained 

1 Gorham |£. p. 2i ft, A&scf'S Lift of King Alfred ed, W, H. Stevenson 
Oxford 1904 p. 256 St 

T Aacr , i JJ/i rf King Alfrtd eJ. SUrrtnwtl p. 55 f,, cp, p. 296 f. 

of -SV. Jifiv/f in Steven-- tiA ecL of * Lift 4J Kin* Atfrtrf 

P* U 7 ^ 

1 Gisrtum ih p. 145. *D'Arl*iis //j CWifei p, 50. 
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the milk of all the cows of the Tuatba De Danann : he 
at first demanded the produce of any cows that happened 
to be brown and hairless ; but. when this was granted* 
he wanted to pass al! the cattle in Munster between 
two fires, and then claim the milk of all the ringed 
beasts. 1 The contemplated action of Bres can hardly be 
dissociated from the ritual of May r, and points to the 
belief that the divine king owned or protected all the 
cattle of the land. Again, at the second battle of Mag- 
Til red the Tuatha Dc Dan an n spared the life of Bres, 
when he guaranteed that their cows should be always in 
milk^ promised them a wheat-harvest every month, and 
finally disclosed to them the secret that Tuesday was 
the right day for plough mg h sowing and reaping. 1 
Similarly Nudd Had, son of Senullt, had a herd of 
2 q,qq i cows* And of St. Neot it is told that, when the 
oxen of his Monastery in Cornwall were stolen by night* 
many stags from the neighbouring woodlands tamely 
offered their necks to the yoke* and ever afterwards 
showed a white mark where they had been pressed by 
the collar*: also that a trembling doe, flying from a 
huntsman, found shelter at the feet of the saint, who 
was chanting as usual in his fountain.* Finally, the idea 
oT liberality, so prominent in the ease of Nudos Liberalis 
and Nudd Had, probably attached to the other divine 
kings of the Celtic area. Evidence of this will be shortly 
forthcoming: for the moment note that the Tuatha D 6 
Danann deposed Bres after a seven years reign precisely 
because he was illiberal and ungenerous. 9 In *hort 

1 D’ArtsjU CjftU p. 169 f, , Sqitifr AfyiMvgj tj the British 

AM p„ 79. 

1 5 D'Aitci'i itUifiu p. 44s [I, Squiu 1 Myth&kgy of the British 

p. 115 f. 

p. ^ 

r?/r p, 36 L "Gorham p- 35 f* 

/ttfAfterb ZV^ teMifmt p. 413 ff. f Sqtaift: Sfjth&ltgj ef the British 
ytenJf p. 79 ff. 
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Nnada and his homonyms were connected (a) with fisfnng y 
(i) with fat tit and ether homed atu mats, (c) with liberality. 

Ne*t let us turn to the commonly accepted demotion 
of their name. Professors Rhys 1 and Thurneysen - refer 
it to a root XEUD appearing In— 


Gothic 

Icelandic 

Swedish 

Danish 

Anglo-Sa^on 

Old High German 
Middle High German 
Modem German 

Lithuanian 


mutan (' to enjoy, get benefit 
from "Jp nittn ('catcher, fisher") 
nan? ( l a head of cattle, a homed 
beast 1 ) 
net ( s cattle') 
rnd ('cattle") 

neotan fto use, employ *}, niat 
("cattle 1 ) 

niesan (' to make use of) 
na& ("cattle’') 

ge-niessm (‘ to cat, drink, enjoy, 
have the use of") 
nattda Q use, profit, proceeds, har¬ 
vest, possessions 1 ). 


These Germanic and Lithuanian congeners do not enable 
us to determine the precise meaning of the names 
Nwdt t, Nudd, N&dans w Neat; but they certainly point to 
a god who had within his gift the fish, the cattle, and 
the crops. Such an one could be rightly rep reseated 
only by a king who was liberal in like manner. 

Here our knowledge of Nuada w^ould have come to 
an abrupt end, were it not for a brilliant suggestion 
made by Professor Rhys and accepted by all Celtic 
scholars. Professor Rhys* proposed to identify— 


Nuada Argel-Mm ("argentca manu 1 ) 
Lludd Llaw-creint (' manu argentea ') 


1 Rhftt L&titm p, J^S n, j. 

■Ttkuracyscn in (he ZiUnkrijt fir Sfratkfimkmtf uxih 

562 ff.. cp. .Dr Juboifiutilc ill ihe A’rzut ctiffptt siti. 4I4. 

7 Rhp ifibba-t Lat Hmr p. 125, ^tu Fzlkiort iL 447 £ 
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and remarked that Nudd might have passed into Ludd 
under the influence of alliteration. The name of Lydney, 
the cult-centrc of Nodons, bears witness, as he pointed 
out 1 to this change of initial It follows that Nudd 
gave his name not only to the great Welsh king Liudd 
Llawereint, 'of the Stiver Hand/ better known in English 
as king Lnd, but also to Loth or Lot of the Arthurian 
romances, 3 

Liudd of the Silver Hand was the father of Creiddylad* 
who was betrothed to Gwythyr son of Greldawt But, 
before she became his bride, Gwyn son of Nudd came 
and carried her away by force. The upshot was a great 
contest in which Gwyn beat Gwythyr. King Arthur 
made peace between them on the following terms; "that 
the maiden should remain in her father's house, without 
advantage to either of them, and that Gwyn son of 
Nudd and Gwythyr son of Greidawl should fight for her 
every first of May from thenceforth until the day of 
doom, and that whichever of them should then be 
conqueror should have the maiden/ * This singular 
recital probably hangs together with another passage in 
the Mabimgion 1 : 'The second plague w F as a shriek 
which came on every May-eve over every hearth in the 
Island of Britain. And this went through people's 
hearts, and so scared them that the men lost their hue 
and their strength, and the women their children, and 
the young men and the maidens lost their senses, and 
all the animals and trees and the earth and the waters 
were left barren/ Liudd king of Britain, at the advice 
of his brother Llevetys king of France, put an end to 

1 ftlifs Giitft Fvlkbrt ii. 44 $, 

frRhy* Hibht.f i Lnturti pp, 135, iiS £ , CttiU M/iw 1 L 44S, Studies 
in ffu A r«ktirixu LiTind Glfbrd l8^ f pp. 11, 

1 Lady Chariots Guest Tht London 190* p. i jS L S« 

Rb)‘§ liihbcri Ztdmtt 561 ft 

* Lady Garst iF J 3 - 93 L 
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this plague by the following means, He "caused the 
island to be measured in its length and in its breadth 
And in Oxford he found the central point, and in that 
place he caused the earth to be dug, and in that pit a 
cauldron to be set, full of the best mead that could be 
made, and a covering of satin over the face of it And 
he himself watched that night. And while he was there, 
he beheld the dragons fighting (iV. a British dragon and 
a foreign dragon). And when they were weary they fell, 
and came down upon the top of the satin, and drew It 
with them to the bottom of the cauldron. And w r hen 
they had drunk the mead they slept. And in their 
sleep, Lludd folded the covering around them, and in 
the securest place he had in Snowdon, he hid them in a 
kistvaen. Now after that this spot was called Dinas 
limrcis , 5 but before that Dinas Ffaraon. And thus the 
fierce outcry ceased in his dominions.' One of the Welsh 
Triads- mentions *thc dragons hidden by Lludd, son of 
Beli t in Dinas Emrcis'; and another* says—"Three 
oppressions came into this isle and disappeared; the 
oppression of March Malaen, which is called the 
oppression of the first of May; the oppression of 
the dragon of Britain; the oppression of the magician . 1 
Afarch means ‘ Horse'; and a Welsh proverb speaks of 
any good thing wasted as ‘gone on the Horse of 
Malaen / 4 Putting together these somewhat enigmatical 
allusions, we gather that the first of May was a critical 
time for king Lludd. The same belief comes out in 
connexion with Gwakhmei (Walgan) and Medrawt 
(Modred) p the two sons of king Loth (Lot)* The name 

Ecnrcis, the 'Cily uT Amljro&taV was a link hill not lie^dgderL 
Cjj. Nennius Hiitfry a/ th Britan:- 42 (AmUosins md the two 
dragons) in J. A, Giles Old EmgHsk CAromtih Lon dan 1901 p. 40J fT. 

’Loth ii. 21S. 

a M ii. u. 27S JVl EL 27S1U 3. 

1 Geoffrey of Mufitniiuch Brifhk Hitfrry 0 , 9 in Giles Old Engtiik 

CkrcnLi&i p. 23 k 
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Givaltkrnti means 'the Hawk or Falcon of May’ 1 ; and 
with it should be compared the tradition that the eagles 
of Llyn Llumonwy, or Loch Lomond, used to congre¬ 
gate on the eve of the Calends of May to give the 
inhabitants auguries for the year then commencing- - As 
to Modred, Merlin In Malory's Marie Dartfmr 3 warns 
king Arthur that he will be destroyed by one born 
on May-day: hereupon the king collects alt the children 
so bom to his lords and ladies, and sends them to sea 
in a ship: of their number is Moidred, it- Modred, who 
escapes and ultimately slays king Arthur, Equally 
momentous Is the first of May in the tale of Putylf 
Prince of Dncd? and in that of Gwyddneu Garanhir 
and the weir at Aberdovey. E Why May-day was such 
a crisis for die Celtic king, is a question to which we 
shall have to return. Meantime we are concerned with 
Lludd, Loth, or Lot. 

As Nodons was a river-god in Gloucestershire, so, it 
would seem, was Lud in Leicestershire. For the town 
of 'Lud, alias Louth! as Le!and fl called it, derives its 
name from the little river Lud or Ludd, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of which are the hamlets Ludbarough, Lud- 
ford, and Ludncy 7 Again, Professor Rhys conjectures 
that, as the god Nodons had a sanctuary beside the 
Severn at Lydncy, so the god Lud had a sanctuary by 
the Thames on or near the site or St. Paul's Cathedral . 3 
Here he was represented by the British king Lud, of 

1 RhJ* Arthurian LcgntJ p, 1J- 

*te it. p, 3 jSf. 

*SLf Thomas Malory U Marti Dortkur «d. Sir E. Slxachcy London 
1904 jk *£ f. 

* GtUH Makinagian p. 31 , Khjs HlMart Latum p. 49? ft 

5 Rht, fiikhtrt Latum J>. 515, Arthurian Ltgiud [>.310 f- 

'Durden Britannia ed. Gough iL 274. 

?s, Lc«n Tspagraphital DirSiouary of £ u^lauti London 1S4* t.tv, 

'JtbJS Hikbtrt Laturci p, 129, Ctltic Faikhrt H. 44S. 
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whom we read 1 that hb capital "was afterwards called 
Kmrhid' and that 'his body was buried by the gate 
which to this time is called in the British tongue after 
his name, Parihlud, and in the Saxon, Ludtsgata* *>„ 
Ludgatc. King Nudd, it will be remembered, was 
* Generous 1 and 1 Liberal 1 Li&eralis), Similarly the 

Slaty &f Ludd and Lfeielys makes Lludd 1 generous and 
liberal in giving meat and drink to all that sought 
them/ 2 and tells how he guarded a great banquet all 
night against the depredations of a gigantic warrior. 3 
According to Geoffrey of Monmouth too, king Lud was 
p very magnificent iii hb feasts and public entertain¬ 
mentshe was succeeded by his brother Cassibellaun. 
who, as soon as he was crowned, "began to display his 
generosity and magnificence to such a degree, that his 
fame reached to distant kingdoms; which was the reason 
that the monarchy of the whole kingdom came to be 
invested in him/ 5 

'Lot of Londonesia 1 is treated hy Geoffrey as quite a 
different personage. He was a valiant man of royal 
blood, who married Anna, the sbter of Arthur, and was 
by Arthur established as king of Norway. 0 L Lendmesia 1 
Is a corruption 7 of Loudoncsm or Lodmeis t better known 
as Lothian ; for Loth or Lot is the eponym of that 
district® In the Morti Darihur Lot figures as king of 
Lothian and of Orkney, who has married Arthurs sister, 
dame Morgawse, but, because of the wrong done to him 
by Arthur* fights against him and is slain by 5ir 

'Geoffrey of Mammoth British ffitterp j. jo in Gikii OM English 
CAjvnwtv pi- 136 t 

1 Lady tet jUato'mtyrpm p r $ 2 - 'Mad. *£. p 57, 

4 Geffrey of Manracnth British History 3 P So in Giles OM MnjtisA 
Ckrtmidn p, 137. 

1 Id iS. * Id. iA, 8 . 31 , 9 . 9 , 9 . n # 

T Cp Grtfficy's tkriviiinD of from A & a j r 20). 

* Rhfc ArtMtorian Lsgv Wp. II. 
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PelHnore. 1 Thus mythology passes* on the one hand 
an to pseudo-history, on the other hand into romance. 
But neither the would-be historian nor the romance-writer 
can help weaving into his narrative some threads of 
genuine antiquity. Lot, whether conceived as king of 
Norway, or as king of Lothian and Orkney, has a 
dominion across the waters, and therein preserves a faint 
trace 2 of the water-god* whom his predecessors were 
believed to embody. 

Let us gather up our results. It appears that Nuadsu 
Nudd, Lludd and Loth were kings, bearing the name, 
and sharing the nature, of a Celtic sky-god, who was 
also a water-god and perchance an earth-god too. This 
divinity had control over the fish, the cattle, and the 
crops. His human representative in tike manner was 
expected to bless all animal and vegetable produce. The 
ideal king, who fed his people aright, ivas deemed 
* Generous" and 1 Liberal/ The usurper, on the contrary, 
according to Irish notions, finds his footsteps dogged by 
the displeasure of heaven; 'for the land in his time 
yields no com* the trees no fruit, the rivers no fish, the 
cows no milk/ 3 So too a Welsh couplet from the 
Blink Book of G&rmartkm (&, xii) runs :— 

+ \Ve shall have years and long days 
With false kings (and) failing fruit-crops/ 4 

In short, the Celtic king, like the Greek 6 or Italian 4 
king, was responsible for the fertility of animal and 
vegetable nature. 

Now the Greek and Italian kings, who personated 

l t€ M*rfi DurfJtur rtl Snuchcv prp. ij% 31 p 56, 139, a/iK 
t If Prof- Rhi':, U tight in ieteiilifymfl Lxil'i wife with Anhtrr's aistn, 
1c Fay (Welsh L iea-tioni 1 ; imh a himc of 

ibe iqmk lady Lihui ) 3 ihe case ih itTtnfiilieneii. See Rhifa ArtAnrian 
L #W p. 22 f. 

3 Khj* Critic Britain p, 64. 4 Uhys Nikbnf J leritm p* 30S SL 1, 

jrr. 313 E, 392 L • FriJtrim **1 316 E 
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Zeus and Jupiter, were normally associated with the 
oak of the sky-god or with some surrogate of the same. 
Can any analogous connexion be made out in the case 
of Celtic kings? 

To begin with, I shall endeavour to show that among 
the Insular Celts, as among the Greeks and Italians, the 
oak was regarded as the sky-god's tree. The well-known 
assertion of Maximus Tyrius—*The Celts worship Zeus, 
and die Celtic image of Zeus is a lofty oak * 1 —refers 
presumably to the Continental, not to the Insular. Celts. 
But an ancient glossary, the Duil Laithne, in the hand¬ 
writing of Duald Mac Firbis, gives among other early 
Irish names for God the word Daur , glossed by Dia, i,e. 

' God, 1 - Tills word Daur is neither more nor less than 
daur, the early Irish for ‘oak/ 3 In fact, we have here, 
and that from a trustworthy native .source, a striking 
confirmation of the statement of Maximus Tyrius. May 
we not infer that in Ireland, as on the Continent, the 
divinised oak-tree stood for the sky-god ? 

Lydney, the cult-centre of Nodgns, was first explored 
by Major Haym&n Rooke in 1777 a.D.; and one of the 
few facts noted by him is that on the adjoining bank of 
the Severn are ' the remains of a number of oak trees, 
visible at low water, all laying one way, that is with 
their roots to the North-East; tile soil on which they 
grew having, as is imagined, been washed away by the 
encroachment of the tide. 1 * Lydney was indeed situated 
in the famous forest of Dean, svhere there were some 

1 K»l Tjt. diiurt. S, S KA7*d rifhHH fib aJa, Si Juit KrVrufo 

PjJH. 

in the font ttOipu j. 259. Dr. Slckct theft- comment, on 
ss follows; 'D^r b pauibfjr, H Siegfried ihoughl, k=rrowv<l 
ham tho Old-Narw TkSrr, Bit I sbuald prefer to Tenant (t e , deri vn- 
live from the root Dtl,4R, whence Skr. JAzra,ui, ■ pKSSTina,’ dhartH, 
dkstrih r T - MppoiTirr / 1 

ft €p* ItfArbob J rttttdr dt fa Bttfmture nfflfm pL 1 19. 

* Majirr Ruoke in London 1779 1-. 507 t j. 
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30,000 acre* thick-set with oak-trees. So useful was this 
uak-t briber for shipbuilding, that it is said to have been 
part of the Instructions of the Spanish Armada to 
destroy it J One storm alone, that of February IS, 1662, 
prostrated over IOOO oaks and as many beech-trees in 
this forest A survey made the same year showed that 
the forest eon tamed 25,929 oaks and 4.204 beeches. In 
1783 the numbers had grown to 90,382 oaks and 17,982 
beeches. 1 Enormous oak-trees, such as J jack of the 
Yat/ * the Newland Oak/ and one near York Lodge, 
are at til the pride of the forest. 3 Mr. C + W. King 
remarks that the pillars and entablature of Nodons' 
temple must have been constructed of oak, since no 
architectural fragments have been found. 4 Iti the adjoin¬ 
ing county of Monmouthshire it is still believed that 
faints dance 1 under the female oak, called Brcnhln- 
hren/* But in the forest of Dean sanctity attaches 
nowadays rather to the holly. At least, it is noteworthy 
that tine free miners of the forest, who Form a peculiar 
community with Its awn court of justice, are sworn by 
means of a special oath, in which they touch the Gospels 
with a stick or holly.® The choice of a red-homed sub¬ 
stitute far the oak is not without significance, as the 
sequel will show. 7 

’Giralcfqs Q»nbrrn di tnm by T. Wrighl London 1905 p. 571 A. 4. 
ep, CmbiJw] Briimnia cd. Guugh L ady, when; * m t*' u a dciical mrar 
for 

■H. G. NfchoEb Tkt Fprrii tif Dmh Lattduo 1S5S pp. 39, 210, 

1 Idl $. p, 20? ff. 4 Lydmy Fork p. 29. 

1 Wirt Sakes Briliik Gcilins UcHkn lS£o p. 105 f. 

■tfiehuUf Tkt FtirrsJ #f lima p, *49, 

T Vide mj 1 EWsl Judclc. The resemblance uf the bully [rltjr Oijmi/biiiim L.) 
ft* the holly oak or bolm Dak ifrjr L.j can hardly ha Wt been a 

deteniiLnSng CAU$e t iince ihe hklCer tree Appears lo have bed) Introduced 
into ihh eoantiy utdy aboal ihe middle of the sLxlecAlh century (E. Step 
Wayridi and W&dbmri 7>m London 1905 p. it). R. KoOfcird Final 
L#r* r fjgrudii and Lyric* London iSS* p. 376 supposes XhaX 
holly u a ^iFutigatG faf bought qf qak_ 
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As the cult of Notions was carried on in a great 
forest of oaks* so St. Neot, the Cornish representative 
of Notions, chose for his hermitage a spot surrounded 
by trees. 1 Gorham, writing in 1820, says of St. Neot’s 
spring: 'It is yet to be seen at the foot of a bill . . . 
some years since clothed with forest trees , . . About 60 
years since, a venerable oak, bending forward from the 
bank above, spread its branches like a fan over this 
sainted well.' '■ 

Lot, the northern counterpart of Nodons, according to 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, 31 married Anna. Professor Rhys 
speaks of her as * the Celtic Anna . . . wife of Loth, that 
is to say of Lludd or Nudd, originally the Zeus of the 
Celts.' 4 Anna is elsewhere described as wife of Beli 
the Great.* Now Professor Rhys regards J 3 eli as a 
1 chthonian divinity/* the god of death and darkness/ 7 
1 the death-god/ s the dark god / * ' the Dis of the 
ancient Celts,’ 10 And Professor D’Arbob dc Jubainvilte 
finds in * Belies ' the god of death, the Celtic god whom 
Caesar called Dis paler,' 11 It appears probable, there¬ 
fore, that Anna was the partner of the Celtic Zeus in 
his dark or chthonian character. If so, we may have a 
survival of her in black Anna, who still haunts a cave 
about a mile from Leicester. 'Black Anna was said to 
be in the habit of crouching among the branches of the 
old pollard oak (the last remnant of the forest) which 
grew in the cleft of the rock over the mouth of her 
cave or "bower,’’ Over ready to spring like a wild beast 
on any stray children passing below/ 1 * 

5 Gorhsim ami Si, Ffftfi ^ *9 

p, 33 ^ *Supn p. 51. 

Artkvri** li£vml p. 336 f, a cp, pp. l6$. 

i/a: iSr pu 33G, ifihhtrt factum p l6S. 

7 Id. uV p. 274, ft P 377- C P* P* *43- 

*/j£ AriAMiia* Ltgtmd p, 1J?. m Id. ffitdvrt Lfftora p, 644. 

11 D'Arbois CjiU p. 225 t- 

J1 CcHHiy Fdk-tert wol. L Lcto^Eeishin- .irul Rutland p. S. 
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Lud, thiz southern equivalent of Lot, had a sanctuary 
on the site of St Paul's Cathedral, 1 where he tno p for 
aught we know to the contrary, may have had a sacred 
tree. Is there an allusion to such a tree in the familiar 
nursery rhyme ?— 

Upon ftml 1 * iltcplc- itfLflfls a. trw 
Aj fuLI of apples is unj- be. 

Tbe Unkt boyi of London town 

They nrn wuh hooks, t.j pull E h™ down : 

Ainl then ihcy ran from hedtft lu ltK%c 
Until itvcy come lo London BrL^c- 

Geoffrey of Monmouth - cites as part of Merlin's prophecy 
the following remarkable words: 'After this shall be 
produced a tree upon the Tower of London, which, 
having no more than three branches, shall overshadow 
tile surface of the whole island with the breadth of its 
leaves,' This unmistakable reference to YggdrasiU's 
Tree 3 suggests that the odd conceit of an apple-tree 
growing on the steeple of Old St. Paul's originated in 
a similar belief and is, in fact, evidence of a British 
sky-tree un the litPE where Lludd the sltygod was 
represented by king Lud. Further evidence may perhaps 
be found in the ancient Cornish drama de origin* 
nattn/i edited and translated by Edwin Norris in 1S59; 
Tor it describes 1 the apple-tree of Paradise in terms 
that certainly recall the Scandinavian world-tree:_ 

In it tluflfe is a lt&? T 
IJi^h With many boaghs ; 

Bal they w all tare, whfoatit Itive*. 

And around it, talk 

There was Bfjfltr, from the to itc head. 

All i U tough* ut Infe, 

x Su,*rj p. 50. 

"Geffrey ot MonmutiLh SrifitA /Jisi. ty f. | in Gi]& Qtd En^tiih 

Ch riUlf^ p. BQCL 

1 fvfk*kn it . 

JiMfil Th AnHtnt Qarnhk Drama Oifonj. 1S59 i, 59. 
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Acid m the tou->jn r when I (oofeetf* 
t Its rpcts 

Kvc-ri imu heEJ descend! n^i. 

In nsiilq, uf ftiai djikac^< 

And lii bmnche.- gfnwipiig up F 
Even to battit high in light; 

And [t was wirttiftll bark ailogeETicr, 

Both the hem! wrtd the bough*- 

This religious or mythological transition From oak-tree 
to apple-tree corresponds to an actual advance in pre¬ 
historic civilization. Tribes that were once content to 
subsist upon acorns and wild fruits in general learnt 
gradually the art of cultivating the more edible varieties 
or the latter, and so came in the course of many centuries 
to keep well-stocked orchards. Here and there this 
important advance has left a trace of itself upon language. 
The apple In particular, the oldest cultivated fruit-tree in 
Europe/ is felt to be the equivalent of the oak; and 
words denoting the one are used freely of the other. 
Tims, in the Voisitngasaga the oak-tree that grows in the 
hall of king Volsungr is also spoken of as apgldr t 'an 
apple-tree.' * The Irish otntu, meaning * oak,’ is the Latin 
pomum, meaning ‘ apple or other fruit.’ The Slavonic 
St-rjt, 'means of living' (cp. Old Slavonic 'to live 1 ), 
denotes 'acorns' in the South-Slavonic dialects* 1 beech 
nuts' in Sloven ic, and ‘orchard fruit 1 among the Croatia ns 
° r Nay, the English acorn itself appears in the 

Cornish acran as ‘plum/ in the Irish dime as sloe.' and 
in the Welsh acrott as * fruit' without restriction. 3 

We need not be surprised, therefore, to find that, 
whereas Notions dwelt in an oak-wood, Lud may be 

’On lilt! trailirS ctlEdtuUon of Intil-lrec* in Europe See J. Iloops I Voiii- 
u«.i k m :,Uutpjln:,-^, t j m prmaniizhiit AHir. am Slri^ljurr toot up 
*n> 534 K. 3jS. 475 ff-, m rT, 603 ff., <H 7 f. 

*E- Wilkcn Pit Pnanaif it p. ip f. 

*0- Schrudcf XtuihxikoH dtr imit ptmtmitf k** Ailftiuwikxttjf Strusburu 

W p. 5*3. 
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connected rather with an apple-tree ;i and Nuada perhaps 
both with apples and with nuts. 

Nuada : god of the summer-sky, was slain by BaJar at 
Saniain, the beginning of the Celtic winter, 1 Atlhallow 
Even, the night before Samain, was indeed a critical 
time, when die powers of the sky-god or sun-god needed 
to be replenished. Hence the various sun-charms that 
are still kept up in Ireland on the eve of November I, 
The evening is known as Snap apple Night or Nut- 
crack Night My friend Mr. W. M. Coates, Fellow of 
Queens 1 College, Cambridge, tells me that as a boy in 
Ireland he used to celebrate Snap-apple Night in the 
following way Crossed sticks hearing an apple and a 
lighted candle at opposite ends were hung by a cord 
and set spinning; those who took part in the fun had 
to snap at the apple as It passed, with a chance of 
getting a mouthful or candle* The crossed sticks in this 
pastime were doubtless originally one form of the solar 
wheel: the apple may have symbolised the sun itself. 
Nuts too are often burnt by the Irish on Nut-crack 
Night, and love-omens drawn from the way in which 
they crack or jump. 1 

In the self-same battle Lug slew Balar, the slayer of 
Nuada, struck off hjs head, and hung it in the fork of 
a hazel-tree. The tree split, and the leaves fell from it 
by reason of the poison that dripped from the head. 
For fifty years that tree was a dwelling-place of crows 
and ravens. Then Manannin mac Lir passed by and 
bade his men to dig It up. They did so, though thrice 
nine of them were killed or blinded by the poisonous 
mist that rose up from its roots. Luchtaine the carpenter 
made a shield of the hazel-wood for M ana Jinan, who 
gave it h and a set of chessmen along With it, to Tadg* 

1 Jii/nj p. 29 f. 

5 J- Popular Atiiiqmiiti of Or*J/ ifniain by Sfcl H. EHU 

LuEHkin i&49 L 377 ff. 
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son of the druid Nuada; and from him it came to his 
grandson Finm son of Mumi and Cum all, 1 

In the foregoing tale ft is Balar. not Nuada, who is 
associated with the Itaad-tree* But that makes little 
difference. For Bator (— * Bdar) is etymologically one 
with Btli? the Celtic Zeus in his dark or chthonlan 
character* Thus both the bright sky-god Nuada and 
his dark counterpart Balar were connected with the hazel, 
just as the bright sky-god Jupiter and his dark counter¬ 
part Vediovis were alike connected with the oak 4 

The root BEL, which underlies both Belt and Bator, 
appears In yet another name Bih ( —* Bclios), borne by 
the forefather of the Gaels and ancestor of the Milesian 
kings. Bile too, therefore, has been identified with the 
Celtic god of darkness and death. 4 This squares vrith 
the statement of Caesar, that all the Gaols claimed to 
be descended from Dh patrr* Moreover, it Is interest¬ 
ing to find that Ird Faith* one of the Milesian kings 
claiming descent from Bile, was actually called Nuada 
Airgetldm, 7 just as the Julian gens, which had an an¬ 
cestral cult of Vediauis pattr? bore a name that meant 
literally 'young Jupiter. 111 In short, it would appear that 
Nuada the bright sky-god had as his dark counterpart, 
not only Balar, but also Bile. 

But, on this showing, Bile, like Balar, should be con¬ 
nected with a tree sacred to the sky-god—perhaps an 

1 Lady Gicgeiry Gcds imJ Ffehtimf Mm London *904 p. 369, 

*D'Artx)ta n&fMsgipw p, 225. 

1 Ju/rc* p. 55. * Fp!A-/j?Pi ivi. aSo. 

IRMert L&ixrti p. 91, D'Arbois Cje& t p. 225 L 
*Cae*. ds. biU. Gaff* d> it, 

7 Smfira p. 33. We Kmeubcr ipo tint Loi and Bcti were altcrraiivc hu^ 
banrJ p - of Aoild (ffc/nI p, 55white LJuiH Lbiwureinl was regarded as the 
yciEingest vm of BeU (Rb^a /ftf&rr p. $43), In both caAea LLt 

association of the bright with the dark divinity deserve* lunate* 

* IL Dessau Inuripfumtt M$Ktm Btrlift 1902 no. sgStf, cp. Ciastuai 

/Utzifw iriiL 363. 

*vi aS6 f. 
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aak T perhaps an apple* perhaps a hazel. Our expectation 
is amply fulfilled. The Irish word bik 3 denoting k any 
andent tree growing over a holy well or in a Tort, is 
identical with the name Bih ' 1 It follows that BUe t the 
national forefather, was simply a divinised tree. In 
fact, just as the Italian Aborigines boasted their 
descent from 'trunks and heart of oak s ! on the acorns 
of which they fed* 3 so the ancient Gaels were children 
of a deity n who resided in a tree and supplied them 
with its fruit 

The conclusion just arrived at is sufficiently remark¬ 
able, But can we go further and identify any particular 
tree as a Irik of the sky-god T dark or bright? Fortun¬ 
ately the Dinnsenr/iux* an important work in Middle 
Irish* which gives the legendary history of numerous hills, 
caves, lakes, islands, etc,, specifies no less than five trees 
under the name of bile 

One such tree was a gigantic evergreen oak growing 
on the plain of Mugna beside the river Harrow in the 
east of Leinster, We are told: 4 equaliy broad were its 
tops and the plain (in which it stood).'* And again: 
'thirty cubits was its girth, and it? height was three 
hundred cubits, and its Leaves were on it always. 11 Also: 
■|t wa± for a long while hidden until the birth of Conn 
of the Hundred Battles (when it was revealed), Ninine 

t FJrfs flikbert L&trnm p. 67$. here (he of hih with Bi/t i* 

Eimlalivtly suggested, but wtthtfflt dlicraisn of its consoriiicnizes. 

* V«g. Ami. a 315 il. See further ClasiifaJ iWcgirtF xriiL 371 n. 4 . 

1 Whillujf Si iAm-. h Tfre Stennci / 'inJ^wAa*' in ilie AWw ftJfifm *v s 
420. Id 'The Edinburgh DiMtNtkmrJkui " in /Ufe'/rtrc k. 4S5 Cltev lh >-i 
of ; ,+ MugWii ank-trc^ wjibtnjt biemllh, | Wherein wcii‘ 

ma*t and fruit* | Its inp was .a brao-il pirciseljr | As \)iv £f*_iL plain 
withcwiE „ . Thu is xHHEwtui mcon'ieijsLernly sohjoSncfti ti> ihe s-atumcRL; 
1 WolhIs paid Qftk-Lrffl pn* there, (hat their lopi w«e 1* broad 24 
the Ulit folk-king deserves more AUontion fhan n rationalising 

* Id rt%u^ iv. 420, is. 4S5 f. 
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the Poet cast it down in the time of Doornail son of 
Murchad King of Ireland, who had refund (?) a demand 
of KinWs. ... Or it may have been in the time of the 
sons of Aed SUnc that this tree and the Bik Tartan 
fdl together/ 1 Conn came to the throne in 1 77 A®* 
DomnaH in 743 A,D, the sons of Acd Shine in 656 ajo./ 
so that the tree was some JOG years old. Further, we 
read In another passage: * Now the tree of Mugna is an 
Oak, and it fdl due southward* over Mag tw\ilbe, as far 
as the Pillar of the Living Tree. 1 ® This suggests that, 
as in ancient Crete/ so in ancient Ireland a baetytic 
column stood in close relation to the sacred tree. But 
the most wonderful feature of the Mugna oak has still 
to be told: 1 nine hundred bushels was its crop of acorns, 
and three crops it bore every' year, to wit* apples goodly, 
marvellous, and nuts round, blood “red, and acorns brown, 
ridgy. 36 Here we have a most definite statement to the 
effect that the sacred oak-tree bore not only acorns, but 
apples and nuts as well. In fact h it united in itself the 
merits of precisely the three trees that we have so far 
seen reason to associate with the sky-god of the Insular 
Cetts. t conceive that the oak of Mugna was the sky- 
god’s tree; and that this Is the meaning of the phrase 
in the Rennes DbinsMcItHS : J Berries to the berries the 
strong (guiding?) Upholder put upon hU tree/* I would 
further support this conception by pointing out that the 

1 Id, jtew i -tffitfut 3tv. * 30 , CfC u **. 445, iv. 4S5, 

’Joyce Serial History vf Anttn it Ini ami i. 70 f. 

J Whitley Stokes 1 Use Rennes IKodterniw * an the /taw ictth/uc ivi. 279. 

4 Sec A* Evans 1 Mycenae an. Tfee and Hilar QUt 1 in I hcfitontal ef HiUinU 
Stwfia 190 L ni. 99 ff. Dr. Evafts icniarlt? [£&< p. 106} 1 *In the Druidic*] 
wurillip of the West, the tree divinity 2nd the Menhir or stone pillar are 
associated in ft very similar manner, Ami lingering traditions of their relation¬ 
ship are si ill iraeeahle w modem folklore-' This is a paint which I shill have 
occasion to iUbsimtc it ft Later stage of my ftTgtfmcnt, 

* Whitley Stakcl *Tlw: Rennes DittAUncAjl' in \h*~ finrtoi tt/tum svi. 279. 

* Id. it. 4JCL 
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word mugna denoted * salmon, 11 a that we have 
already found to be intimately connected with both 
Nuada and Nodons, 1 

At one time Ireland must have been well-nigh covered 
with oak-woods—witness the amazing number of Irish 
place-names derived from the oak. Dr, Joyce 1 says; 
1 Over 1300 names begin with the word in its various 
forms, and there are innumerable places whose names 
contain it as a termination,' The oak was in car !y days 
the most plentiful of all Irish trees, and its timber con¬ 
tinued for many ages to be exported to England.’* 
Nevertheless parts of Ireland were more famous for 
their ash-tree^, for instance Funshin, Ftinsbinagh, Kunshog, 
Funshoge* Unshinagh, Insbinagh, Unshog f HmdiDge\ all 
of which mean places producing ash-tree.^ Puncheon the 
ash-producing river, Eallynafunshtn the town of the 
ash, Cloonnafunchin the ash-tree meadow, Corrinshigo or 
Comnshigagh the hill of the ash-tree^ Dru min shin or 
Drurrmahunshin the ridge of the ash, J.LSnafunchm the 
fort of the asfo-trees. & Naturally enough, therefore, the 
ash sometimes replaces the oak as the tree of the sky- 
god, 1 have already* had occasion to remark that the 
part played by the oak as the sky-tree of central and 

■Whiiley Slakes TAr& friiJk Cfost&rits London fk 107 citfcs from 

0 1 >a%^onin ■= til ■ --iirj- llii! word vingruj glossed by 1 ^toion f : i- 

hradaru lit esE m bhhi rriujrlma ftiaftj fir Ml&rA. f, l fii Eugn hbLy rnugbu in can 
in Li ji do in t^}adan. In the drrkiv fur fc/JiH&t IsxitograpAu ii. 421 m. 
u6fj 1)#. Si-.'kci prrinus r.. bradAn k ut esi m btai-i. rnughru-v marta fit 
folEdtjr, {. L ni tvg*. hha tno^ha in cna fa uiari da in bfnuui, He adds 1 
1 Quoiilion and glm* ire obyruif lo roe/ 

1 Su P ra It- 39 ft 

S T‘. W. Ji.y-; 7 ^ On,-?71 1 itt.f I/iitfrp t\f ir'Lh JVt '-rj a/ /Vjte-j «J, 2 
13 iibkn iSj* p. 4S7. See f*l±o tit, p. 4841V* and fades, ifr. (Second Sericd 
Dubbn [SSjj fallen,, n**u. if hA Lucaf JYwnti ijl-Juk. 

4 ^ J ^ Oijfia find History ^ Iriik A'amcs ef /JbfW |j* 4^, 

B Id. th* p. 4 SS T. ind itidea,. i&. iSeetirud Sents) p. j 6 ind<M T frisk 
Local Npwm ExptmiJ p, 49, 

* Foii-hrt xt. 292 £ 
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southern Europe is in more northern latitudes played 
by the ash. The winged oak of Zas h paralleled by the 
ash of YggdrasllL It would seem that this north- 
European connexion of ideas holds good, at least in 
part, of Ireland also. 1 For of the five &£i fe mentioned m 
the Diftttswif/ius no Sess than three are ashes, namely 
•the Ancient tree of Dathe and the Branching Tree of 
Uisnech and the Ancient Tree of Tartu/* 

Of the Tree of Dathe we read: 'Now the Branchy 
Tree of Bclach Dathi h an ash, and 'th it that killed 
the poet Da then, and it fell upwards as far as Cam 
Uachtair Bile p and from it the Fir Bile are named/ 8 
The epithet * Ancient* is at first sight surprising \ for, 
as Mr. Step* informs us, + The Ash is not one of the 
long lived trees, its natural span being about two 
hundred years/ Still, some specimens are certainly 
older. The ash at Camock, which was planted about 
159S' was in full vigour and beauty in 1S25, being then 
90 feet in height and ji feet in circumference at the 
ground-level.® Ireland could boast sacred ashes of equal 
magnitude. The Big Bell Tree near Bomsokane, county 
Tipperary, had a trunk at least 30 feet in girth: "Bell 
Is a corruption of drfe; and tradition said that any 
house, in which even the smallest fragment of this ash- 
tree was burned, would itself also be ultimately burned® 

^OTUiiy* fnih Fnrfirh Durum*? ?+ 3S6 hn* * the **h xtt* , . . a 
Cloud; Heaven, the expanse q r fomatflenL' h thj* confusion of two 
t&iWhu ttaids, of may w* infer thal l.he Irish tmd n cosmic ufr cor- 
responding to VggJrajjlV! tree? 

* Whtfky Stoics 1 The kennes DindltrtrAai ' In the ^ ttitfpu yvL 2j&. 

3 Id. t&. %\L 379. * Step f titfaHr ami Uwd&nJ Tms p r 

5 J- Slnrtt Syfi u p. S, pi. 5 . fd. Sjrfcz BrrJajfmia p. 3:2 f, f 

pi. m, describe* the i.j r l~ 1 ~ ash m Woburn as go feet high «od 23 § f^i m 
girth tie grmiTid-kvd. 

MV* Q. Wood-Martin Tnirrs of tkt FJdcr Faiiiu &/ Inland Lumlotl 
1902 si IS 9 . with a *ood cut (fig. 46) of the Big Boll Tree &> it appwed 
in Lhe } W reproduced from fiw Zhd&m Paw? 
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Another sacred ash, the Crann a fmlla, in the parish 
of utenofp county Cork, has been estimated at some- 
thing over three centuries old T but is probably a 
seedling or off shoot from the parent tree, which it has 
replaced: its sanctity may be judged from the fact that, 
though fuel is exceedingly scarce in the locality, it has 
never had a branch lopped off. 1 Doubtless the Ancient 
Tree of Dathe was comparable to these veterans. The 
fact that the Fir Btlc were named after it recalls the 
tradition that Bik was the forefather of the Gaels 1 
Dr. Stokes observes that the Fir Bile inhabited what 
is now the barony of Farbill in the county of West¬ 
meath. 1 

With regard to the Tree of Uisnech we are told \ 
'Due northward fell the Ash of tJsnech, as far as 
Granard in Cairbre t in the time of the sons of Acd 
SldneJ* Uisneeh, according to Dr. Stokes, Is now 
Usnagh Hill in the county of Westmeath, 1 and Granard 
In Cairbre is now Granard in the county of Longford* 
Usnagh Hill, once called the Hill of Balar/ was the 
spot where Tuathal the Acceptable, king of Ireland in 
the first century, instituted the festival of Bdtainc; and 
it was consequently regarded as the chief centre of the 
Druidic fires kindled on May I. 6 We shall not be far 
wrong. If we suppose that the solar (ires of Ikltaine were 
the rituaJ of the sky-god connected with the Ash of 
Uisnech. For fires used to be kindled under these 


1 Woqd’M&rtifl iL 15S £ f with a pbfltQgraphjc block 45), repn> 

dtitcii Irani the JctirrtaJ of tht C#rk Hut&rkat anz Arfjkmi^ical S&ruljr. 

p. 59 . 

■Wbiitqp Stokes 'The Itcjmo BimUmcAmt 1 in tht Jfrtwr ttkijnt xtL 279, 
* 14 . ri. */J m *The B&dlriiri ZlinrtffatuAiU h m Fofkdert iiL 476. 
S M * Hie Hesse J&fmdkmMss * in the A'evu* ubifu* **3. 279, 

T SqnEee Mythetjgy ef tkt British hf&mh pjL 69, Sfrtf alio Rh'j% 

IJlbforf twfmti p. 193 t 

9 Joyce Zriik A Min wf / J Au*x «L 2 pu 193 , 
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sacred trees, as is clear from the numerous localities 
named Bitlatinny, that is ‘the bile of the fire.' 1 Irish 
custom in this respect was identical with that of the 
Greeks - and Italians, 2 A further inference seems legiti- 
mate. The name Billatinny , or rather Beltany as Dr. 
Joyce * spells it, gives ua» if I tun not mistaken, the much 
needed clue to the meaning of the term Beltene, i.e. 
Beltainc. The second dement of this compound, as has 
long been known, is pre-Irish * tenia- (according to Dr. 
Stokes, for *tepnia-) a collateral form of * tenet- (rent, 
teint), 1 fire.' 1 would suggest that the first element is 
*belo- a collateral form or *belio- {bile), 'tree' The 
word would thus denote ‘the fire of the bile,’ or perhaps 
rather ‘the fire of Bile! The connexion or the Beltaine 
fires with the Hill of Balar would then be clearj for 
Better* is but another form of Bile, the divinised tree. 

‘ The Tr « of Tortu was an ash, and due south-eastward 
it fell as far as Cell fchtair Thfre. 1 s Tortu was a place 
near Ardbraccan in county Meath. T Its famous Tree 
was first seen in the time of the sons of Ugaine (circ. 
594 therein resembling the Tree of Mugna and the 
Tree of Dathe'*; and it fell in the time of the sons of 
Aed Sllne together with the Tree of Mugna* and the 
Tree of Uisnech,*’ The Ancient Tree of Tortu was thus 
believed to synchronise with the oak or Mugna, which, 
as w e have seen, attained the age of some 500 years 
In the Annals of Tigherttae for the year $21 aj>, the 

i Wood-Mart In Hidff Faith* JftJjMj il 1^7 £, 

'Ftlhter* jew 506 ft 
? Cfctttu&l Amiezti xvttfc. m with fig. 3, 

1 Jcyce JriiA ffiamta Pheti v$ r 3 p. 193 £. 

P 59 " 

■Whitley Stokes ‘The Rynaes Di H Jimfa v i n the Mnwt altfpa xv i 
T JJ. citing Chrem* pp, 46, 76, 190. 

H M it. KV. 445. 
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drowning of Conaing, son of Aidan, is thus commemorated 
by Bimudiuc, a poet apparently resident at Bill Tartan— 

‘The resplcoijinl billows of the t«a. 

The !W! that niseil them. 

My grief, lhe pale Konns 
Against Caimng with his army \ 

The woman of the fall Eodts 
Was in the Airach with £omn£ = 

LamcnEatian Eot mirth with Xa 
This day at Bill Tortafi.' s 

The remaining biU of the Dinmcmhm is in some 
respects the most interesting of the series, Like the oak 
of Mugna and the ashes of Dathe and Tortu, it was 
first seen in the time of the sons of Lfgaine, 5 Wc read 
of it: 4 The Tree of Ross is a yew* North-east as far 
as Druim Rairr it fdJ, as Druim Suithe (a poet named 
'The Ridge of Science") sang— 


Tree of Haps, 


bcfltrty 1 * honour, 

a king's wheel. 


a mind's lord. 

a. prince 1 ! right, 

SO 

diadem. of uigcEs, 

a wane’s nubt. 


$hout of the world, 

5 bet of aatuH^ 


HarIa's, renown, 

m strui^lil firm use, 


might of victory. 

A (inn'lifting godr 


judgment of origin, 

door (?) of heaven. 

35 

judicial doomi 

strength of a. building. 


bggottf} of Mgeu, 

to the goo d of a new, 


noblest of irees* 

a tt-pKicc man. 


glory of Ldiuter, 

fliU bgnnty, 


dearCsl. of bushu, 

ik Trinity'* mighty one. 

JO 

A hem's (7) defence. 

a measure 1 * hnu>c (?J* 


vigour of life* 

15 a inolher'v good, 


pell ol knowledge, 

Mary*! Son, 


Tree of Ro±i 1 1 

a fnmfijl sea* 




Dn Stokes says that this remarkable rhapsody 1 seems a 
string of kenmngs, which in Irish, as in Scandinavian* 
poetry, took the place of similes. It once perhaps had 

1 Skene Chrmithi ikt pitit qhJ pt 6^- 

1 Whitley Stokes 'The Rcnne* Dh$di*m&jk v m the cttiiqut xv T 445, 
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somi; meaning, now not easily discoverable,' 1 1 venture 
to believe that some at least of these kennEngs are 
intelligible enough as descriptions of a sacred true. It 
was 'a straight firm tree, \ a firm-strong god,’ the yew 
being here identified with the god {did) precisely as 
Dattr, an ' Oak' was glossed by Diet, * God,' a The bite, 
in fact, was Bile, In Christian times the oak of Mugna 
seems to have been connected with Christ*: similarly 
the yew of Ross came to be regarded as a figure of 
Christ—hence * the Trinity's mighty one, . . . Mary’s Son,' 
But in pagan days it was, like the oak of Dodona, an 
oracular tree: ‘ a word-pure man , , . judgment of origin \ 
judicial doom . , . spell of knowledge.' With this must be 
put die fact that for purposes of divination Irish druids 
often used rods of yew with ogham words cut upon 
them,* For example, when Etiin, the queen or king 
Eodiaid Airem, is carried off by the fairy king Midir, 
the druid Daten, to find out where she U, f made four 
rods of yew, and he writes an ogham thereon ; and by 
his key* of knowledge, and by his ogham, it is revealed 
to him that Etdin is in the Fairy Mound of Breg Leith, 
having been carried into it by Midir/ Dr, Stokes r> 
compares the practice at Praeneste, where oracles were 
drawn from slips of oak engraved with ancient characters. 

'//. a, Tfi* 378 r. p. sj 

3 ' The Rennes DindliHtActl f in the ft four rtttifui *v, 430 hitsi ‘Or 
Mngna from •twjfiri's, that is, greatest of sister's sons, because 4 -?tjj inemits 
a sir ter'i ton, as is said m the Sretha tftmat ("Judgments of the 
KtHfiV.il:, "J guiit sethar, tim isui sister's son. Ik was indeed a son,' On 
which Or, Stokes comment** ‘Christ apparently is referred It), His 
VH£in mother 1% railed "out lister’■ in the Rflire, Dec. l^usA in Cormac’s 
Gkiissry, s.v-T. ni=£ and i(/k' K. Meyer CautriisUions to Irish Ltxup. 
grti?hf Halle I god j. iiu /.?■, 'bile' cites rhe foBowuig u:-j£e *i>f Christ: 
a bile an betha ! Hih, Min. 43, 10,' 

‘Joyce Social History ef A mini Irtfetul i. 2JO, ep, lif. 248, 357 f. 

‘Whitley Stokes in the Rntu di. 440 f. The foregoing estrmt 

is cited by him from Egcrton 1782, fo. iiS* 2, 
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The yew of Ross was also the 'faggot {f) of sages '; 
and in the Irish tale entitled the Adventures of ike Lad 
of the Ferule* the hero can always boil a cauldron by 
means of three magical billets of yew, which he carries 
with him. 

If, as I have urged, these sacred trees {tile) were the 
visible symbols of the sky-god in his darker aspect 
{Balar, Belt, Bile), we should expect to find them con¬ 
nected with priestly kings; for the sky-god, whether 
bright or dark, must needs have his human representative. 
In point of fact the one thing stated of all five bile is 
just this connexion with a king or kings«— 


The oak of Mugna 
The ash of bathe 
The ash of Toriu 
The yew of Ross 


1 according to one account were hid¬ 
den until the birth of Conn of 
the Hundred Battles: 
according to another account were 
first seen in the time of the sons 
of Cgaine. 


The oak of Mugna 
The ash of Uisncch ► 
The ash of Tortu 


according to one account fell to¬ 
gether in the time of the sons 
of Acd Stine. 

According to another account the 
oak of Mugna fell in the time of 
Domna II son of Murchad. 


The naming of these kings is no mere method of dating. 
Such a phrase as ‘ it was for a long while hidden until 
the birth of Conn’ implies a sympathy between the 
tree and the king, of which wc shall sec other examples. 
Bile and Beli, who bore the name of the sacred tree, were 
respectively king of Spain and king of Britain. Moreover, 
there was, we may be sure, a meaning In the metaphor by 
which the term bile was applied to a prince.® 

1 Ed. by Douglas Hyde in trilh TiXtS Sarttty London 1^ i. ff. 

*K. Mejti Centra, to IHsk Lr. t. i. »t£ f.v. •bite, 1 ‘tneuiph. (rf a jmnect 
bill (Mbit tfci mBfcfiii, H. 3. is, p. 1C9. in bile Wadi, tL. 307439/ 
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Again, the allusion to a poet in four cases out of five 
is not without significance :— 

The oak of Uugna was cast down by Ninine the poet ' 
The ash of Dathe killed the poet Dathen. 

The ash of Tortu Seems to have been the residence of 
the poet Bimudine. 

The yew or Ross was hymned at length by the poet 
Druim Suit he, 

Remembering the very dose connexion between the 
poets ifdcadh) and the druids of ancient Ireland, 1 we 
may fairly infer that these sacred trees were so many 
centres of a definitely organised cult. 

Further, some explanation must be provided of the 
fact that the word hilt came to mean * a champion,' The 
latest Irish-English Dictionary, that by the Rev, P. S. 
Dinncen, 9 attributes the following senses to the word: ' a 
mast ; a tree, esp. in a fort or beside a holy well j a 
targe tree; a scion, a progenitor, a champion/ The full 
force of this signification we are not yet in a position to 
explain. But in the meantime I would observe that the 
wood of the sacred tree was sometimes at least used for 
the fabrication of a hero’s shield or spear. From the 
wood of Balar's hazel a shield was made for Mananndn, 
from whom it came to Tadg, and ultimately to Finn. 8 A 
poem by Dalian Forgaill ‘ Upon the arms of Duadi 
Dubh, king of Oirgiall 1 states that the shaft of Duach’s 
spear was formed or the yew of Ross. 4 Another poem 
by the same author ‘Upon the shield of Hugh, king of 
Oirgiall ’ informs us further that Hugh, son of Duadi, 

'O’Cliny Manarn e Mst Customs af ifst Amcitmi Irish ii. 48 ft, Fret 
(PCuny States [i'i. p, 4SJ that 'It very often happened that these two 
dxvaeterj (nr, poet and druid I were united In the same person.’ 

1 P, S. Djnneen An Itith-EugHih Hittianary London 1904 r,t», ‘bile. 1 

* Sufrj p. 58 f L 

1 Trztua-'thns af the O’tianit SsKittj far Dublin 1S60 v. ia £ 
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had a shield made for him by Eohy the druid out of 
the same tree. 1 There is extant also an Irish narrative, 
which tetls how eager the king of Brefney was to secure 
the famous shield: it was known as Duv-Gilla f the 
Black Attendant T and the possession of it conferred 
victory in war, since before it all became as feeble as 
old women* A simiiar belief may underlie the words in 
which, according to the Fair of the Children of Tuirenn * 
Brian praised the magic spear of the king of Persia— 

*A jew-free, ifc finest of ihe wcnxl* 

\l b cal Ini King without oppr notion. 

May that splendid shall drive Do 
Yds crowd Laio thdr wounds of de*ih-' 

This spear was destined to play an important part in 
Irish tradition, being known successively as the Luin 
Chtlukair, that is the * Spear of Cdtchair/ a champion 
of Ulster in the time of king Concobar mac Nessa, as 
the Crinmli , or 1 Blood-Spotted p Spear, of king Cormac 
mac Ain, and as the Gm Buaifneaek, or 'Vtnomed 
Spear 1 of Aetigus, the champion who with it put out 
king Corinac's eye + * 

Lastly, tile means 1 progenitor 1 —which brings us round 
to our starting point once more I have but a word to 
add. With Bik the forefather of the Gaels and Belt the 
forefather of the Britons should be compared the names 
Bik, Bill p and Belt, which occur repeatedly In the lists 
of the early Pictish kings* 

We are left, then, face to face with the following 

1 TnutjiLrwtii tkc Otiivftfc Sodltj jbr Dublin 1S60 t. igj, ajfi fj. 

a /&, v. a It 

1 Stalls Mjfkokqj of thi BHtuh flidtodi p. mi- Ld<ly Gregory Godi 
and P/gAJittjr Mm p, 41 rendfifi; * A yew* the most Ue*uiiM of Lhc 
w&jd, it b called a ting, il U Ckrf. bulky. May tie speur drive oD the 
Whole Crowd tp their iA&nnds of dcpiUi.' 

♦See for -iftail* OCuiry Mwntri ami Ctuttm* of tk* Awknt Iriih ii 

•Skme Ckrmkki 1 f tk* Put* and Satti pp. %cr t ctall, 15, 74, izj w 134* 
* 45 . 555 - 
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fact^L The Celtic sky-god in his darker aspect, from 
whom the Insular, like the Continental, Celts traced 
their descent, was somehow related to a king, a sacred 
tree, and a champion, all alike bearing his name. The 
precise nature of that relation should not be obscure to 
those who have followed my previous papers. It will, 1 
hope, he clearly demonstrated in the sequel. 


Arthur Bernard Cook. 
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Chopping Animals' Eaks, 

(Ante, p. i, and Vols. ii. pp. 2 & 0l 456, xii pp. 97, 308.) 

Plate I- represents a group of Moqui (otherwise Hopi) itidbns 
of Arizona, U.S.A. This tribe inhabits same five or more putMot 
(villages), built at some few miles’ distance from one another, 
upon mtsat (table-lands) elevated above the fiat and arid deserts. 
They are descended from the ancient cliff-dwellers of the same 
and surrounding region, and their practice of selecting sites always 
on elevated ground, as also of building in stone (unlike (he other 
tribes contiguous to them), may be supposed to reflect the habits 
of those ancestors as the famous mins of the cliff-dwellings there 
reveal them. 

The particular point of the photograph Iks in the donkey, 
or burro, whose ears, it will be scon, have been cut off. in 
regions where nature rears her savage children in spite (as one 
may almost say) of themselves and or her, the domestic animals 
are often taken into the human family circle, whose lot, indeed, 
can hardly be said to be greatly different from theirs as regards 
bed and board, 1 he dog of the Esquimau, the horse or camel of 
the wandering Arab, come at once to mind. So with the Moqui 
Indian, the burro is very much one of the family, and is credited 
with moral intelligence, in addition to the well-known traits we 
recognise in the donkey. When, therefore* the Moqui burro, 
fullfiling kis destiny, commits a depredation upon a tempting 
corn-patch, or otherwise becomes law-1 ess and heinous, be is 
brought before the heads of the ptuhio, formally tried, convicted 
1 suppose, and condemned. The penalty lakes the form of 
crapping a piece of lib ear, serving the double purpose of 




DONKEY WITH CROPPED EARS ■lYlOftUI INDIANS*. 
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puaisknent and of a band whereby the community may be 
Lire of hi* evil propensity. The burn in the picture too* be 
an incorrigible, for his ears sue entirely gone. 

The photograph from which the plate is reproduced was ex¬ 
hibited by me at the meeting of the Society on November 15th, 
10 os. It was made in 1901 by my friend and neighbour. Mi. C. 
C. Pierce, of Los Angeles, California, at the village of Ombi, 
which is one of the j>i*tblos inhabited by the Mo^ni. 

J, Smeston Chase, 


Cat's Cradle. 

No apology seems to be needed for an attempt to describe at 
some length the English gamo of Cat's Cradle, though the 
manner of its execution may leave much to desire. Wittun 
the past few years the researches of anthropologists have 
given the subject of string tricks and string figures a. status 
they never before possessed ; while on the other hand those 
that are still unrecorded lead a precarious existence in the 
memories of people who are either unaware or their interest 
qf without tlie leisure and inclination to perpetuate them. 
In the following notes I have given all that I have lmen 
able to collect from my own experience or that of others 
known to tat More might have been added, because die 
game has possibilities not generally known ; but it seemed 
bettor to confine my notes to figures and movements which 
] have actually seen or know to have been played: and I 
have departed from this rule in one or two instances only. 

When I began to investigate and analyse the game 1 soon 
found that the complexity of the strings was much more 
apparent than real, and that blind faith in the etBcacy of 
certain movements might be usefully supplemented by a general 
knowledge of the construction of the several figures and of the 
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consequent effect of such movements upon them. Accordingly 
I have ^ddcd to the account of the methods of arriving at 
the different figures in many coses descriptions of the figures 
themselves, Lu the hope that by directing attention to the 
construction a. better insight into the nature of the game 
might he obtained. These might have been more detailed 
and accurate, but my purpose was rather to show the possibility 
of being familiar with the string positions in every figure, and 
1 feared to exceed the limits of patience. 

I have used throughout the Madd on-Si vers nomenclature 
iamiliar to readers of Man (Oct. tjoa, No. 109), but as 
sparingly as possible, bearing in mind that some of the terms 
which it employs ate caviare to the general, and apt to 
increase the tediousness of descriptions \ whereas there are 
some, like myself, who hold that the subject might with 
advantage be popularised so as to create in it an interest 
sufficient to bring to light what remains of such pastimes 
and to save them from being lost. 

I have assumed that readers arc familiar with the string 
figures published tip to the present in Man (Aug. 1903, No. 
66; Oct. 1903, No. fij). Of other printed matter 1 have 
made reference to Gomme ( Traditional Gams of England, 
Scotland, and Inland, A. B. Gomme, 1894. Nutt, Strand, 
London) and to JGttdtrsptl rn Kindtrlust in Zuid Ntdtrland, 
(door A. De Cock en Is. Teirlinck, A. Siffer, Gent, 1903.) 

I have to thank Dr. Haddon, who kindly placed at my 
disposal his material comprising correspondence relating to the 
game, and Miss A. Kingston, who did me the service of 
reading the first draft of a large part of these notes and 
made some suggestions ns to the methods of description 
employed, which I found it well to follow. 

CAT'S CRADLE. 

J. Opehihg ficukt. The Cmple. 

Erst Flayer, Place the loop over the hands held upright 
palm towards palm, the radial string between indices and 
thumbs, the ulnar just below the little finger. Turn the right 
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hand palm towards you, bend it over outside the radial suing 
and up into the loop. Draw tight* making a right palm 
string, A similar move with the left hand makes a left 
palm string. Take up the left palm string on the: back of 
the right middle finger—draw tight. Take up the right palm 
string on the back of the left mid-finger—draw tight Fig. i. 



This opening figure, most perfectly arranged, consists of two 
base strings* one radial and one ulnar, which pass from hand 
to hand* round the backs of the hands or wrists* cross each 
other* and continue as two slant loops held up by the middle 
fingers. The strings of these loops crossing make a figure 
of X on either side of the central space. 

The radial base string crosses outside the ulnar and the 
left mid-finger loop passes inside the right I believe this 
arrangement to be general or universal It is a pore con¬ 
vention, and has no effect on the play, though its influence 
may be traced in the succeeding figure by its giving origin 
there io similar preferences of one string over another. 

IL Soldier's Bed. Dollies Bed* or Church Window, 

Sccmd Pfoyer* Approach a hand from the radial and ulnar 
sides to the mossing X strings of the figure and grasp the 
Xs with thumbs and indices in the angles which open towards 
the first player’s palms. Draw- the hands apart* lower them* 
and pass them up between the side strings which connect 
the first player's hands. Push thumbs and indices well up* 
separate the hands, taking these side strings with them and 
lifting the whole figure from the first player's hands. Fig, a. 
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The figure thus formed \s a diamond in the middle, formed 
by the crossing of two pairs of parallel strings, each pair 
running slant from the thumb of one hand to the index of 



Fin. t. 


the other. The? pass round thumbs and indices and continue 
as short end strings Connecting either thmob with its index, 
and long side strings connecting the two hands. The end 
strings lie distal, the side strings proximal. 

III. Found of Candles, Candles, Rushlights, 
Bowling Green* 

First Piitytr. Grasp the X strings at the side angles of 
the diamond in the last figure by putting thumbs and indices 
from above into the opposite angles which open, towards the 
second players hands. Separate the hands upward and transfer 
the held strings to the under side of the figure. Push thumbs 



and indices veI] up between the side strings, separate the 
hands and extend, lifting the figure off the second players 
hands. Fig. j* 
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Two pairs of side strings, continuing as two short-end strings 
connecting each thumb with its index, and also os two parallel 
middle strings connecting respectively the ulnar sides of the 
thumbs and the radial sides of the indices. 

This fignrc is only an extension sideways of the opening 
figure before the palmar strings are taken up. Its real nature 
may be seen by raising the end strings slightly. The side 
Strings win then exhibit Xs formed by the crossing of slant 
strings. 

Variation. Grasp the strings of Fig. 3 as before and separate 
the hands, pressing the palmar aspects of thumbs and indices 
against the side strings. Extend, detaching the figure from 
the second player's hands. The resulting figure is die obverse 
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of Fig. a. That is to say, the short end strings will be 
under, the side strings upper. These strings will still be distal 
and proximal as before, because the hands are held down 
instead of up. Fig- 4- 


IV. Manger, or Cradle. 

Stcand Player. Put a little finger from above into the 
middle space of Fig. 3, take up one of the inner parallel 
strings and pull it across above the other inner string and 
the side strings. Pull the other inner string the opposite way 
with the other little finger. Dip thumbs and indices into 
the triangles formed by the little finger loops, outside the 
figure, with the side strings, and take up these strings on 
(not between) the thumbs and indices. Turn them upward 
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and lift the figure oft The rebutting figure is the obverse 
of the opening figure. Fig. 5. 

,T,r ) 


Fro. 5* 

Variation, Shift the short end strings a little in a distal 
direction on the first player's hands, so as to make crossing 
strings at the sides* Grasp the Xs with thumbs and indices 
placed in the angles which open towards the first player's 
bands. Place right thumb and index holding their strings 
under the middle string furthest from tbcm* and lift it across 
the other middEe siring, and to that side. With the left 
thumb and index lift the other middle string similarly across 
in the opposite direction. Detach the figure and extend* It 
will be found identical with that prtrviotisly held by the second 
pbycr. Fig. 2. 

Fsm&tim 2. If the short end strings be shifted in a 
proximal direction and the movement of the first variation 
carried out, the figure is unchanged. Fig h 3., 

I learned these variations from Miss Kathleen Hadden. 

V. Diamond, oh Sounds Bed. 

Mrst Playtr* Approach the hands to the manger (Fig. 5} 
in the same manner :u& in taking off die opening figure, and 
lake hold of the X strings similarly. Carry them over the 
basal strings (which lie above, in this figure), and thrusting 
thumbs and indices well down in ihe middle, separate the 
hands, pressing thumbs and indices against the basal strings 
from inside the figure. Detach the strings. They present 
Fig. 4 01 the obverse of Fig. 3 held on the turned down 
hands* 
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VL Cat's Eves. 

Smtd F/aytr. Take hold of the X strings exactly as was 
done in taking off the obverse figure and make the same 
movement, pushing the thumbs and indices well up before 
making the sideways extension which lifts the figure off the 
first players hands. 



Fig, 6. 


The resulting figure (Fig. 6 ) consists of a pair of loops 
on either thumb and index lying proximal* the inner strings 
of each pair crossing in the middle of the figure and hitching 
with the middles of two pairs of side strings. The proximal 
side strings at this midpoint become distal and continue ;us 
distal end strings. The distal side strings become proximal 
at the mid-point and form the outer strings of the loops 
aforesaid- Each of the strings which cross in the middle 
passes between the side strings, distal and proximal to one 
and proximal and then distal to the other. 

Variation. By executing a move similar to that by which 
the obverse of the church window figure was produced from 
it (Fig, Sj Fig, 4), the obverse can be again converted into 
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thflj church window figure or soldier's bed It wiU be held 
on the downturned hand5. Fig. 7. 



Fig. 7. 


VII. Fish in the. Net, os Fish in the Dish, or Noses. 

First Ffayer. Put thumbs and indices on either side from 
above into the side loops of the last figure (Fig. 6), outside 
the strings which make the large central diamond. Push the 
thumbs and indices wdl down and turn them up so as to 
catch on thctr backs the sides of the diamond. Lift the 
strings off and extend (Fig, S). 



The description of the figure is as follows: Two end strings 
hdd 00 the thumbs and rndices, which cross as side strings, 
and passing distafly over the middle of the end strings turn 
into the middle of the figure as two strings lying proximal side 
by side lengthways with the figure. 

F 7 vU fo VII, Fig. 3 * Care must be taken to distinguish 
the mid strings which form the "Mu* They are apt to over- 
lap, crossing at both ends so that the ulnar string appears 
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to be radial; the radial, ulnar. If the fact is borne in mind, 
this position (Fig. 9) facilitates the following transformations : 

HiiJiJf sterns Owe*Jappift£ * 



Fig. 9, 


VJU. Scragolv. 

Put a little finger from above into the central apace or 
the last figure, take up the radial mid-string and draw it 
across the ulnar middle and side strings: and with the other 
little finger make a like movement with the ulnar mid-string. 
With . thumbs and indices grasp the X strings at the sides, 
from above, in the usual way. Extend sideways, turning the 
thumbs and indices up so as to cany the inner strings at 
the Xs on their dona. The Xs when grasped must be 
within the angles formed by the little finger loops, Figs, 10 
and 11. 



flG. 10, 


The diagrams show the arrangement of the strings when 
the figure is laid down—one is symmetrical, the other not. 

r 
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The above figure was communicated to Dr. Had don by 
Mr, R, Liven of Fulbgum, Carnbs., and I must take this 
opportunity of expressing my obligation to him. Mr. Livetl 
had it from his aunt. Miss Livett, and Miss Livett again 
from her mother. It thus has a tradition as respectable as 
can be found (probably) for any of the figures. Nevertheless 
I never heard of it before, hot had I till recently met any 
one who knew it: Mrs. W. Fatten, of Cambridge, however, 
tells me she is quite familiar with it; but, so far as 1 know, 
it is not alluded to in any printed work. It is of unusual 
interest, however, because Ur. H. H. Weir reports a similar 
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figure from Korea. Premising that the Koreans make the first 
six figures as in England, Dr. Wear describes the transferma- 
don of the Cat's Eyes figure (Fig. 6) as follows: 

u Place hands outside and distal to figure. Pass little fingers 
proximal to dorsal strings and take them up with palmar 
surface. Pass index fingers through thumb loops* and thumbs 
through index finger loops from distal side, and return through 
central lozenge, at same time taking off strings and crooking 
link fingers/* Fig. 12. 

There is, 1 think, no reasonable doubt that these figures 
are variants one of the other. This is confirmed by the 
further development- I again give Dr, Wei/s description: 

“At the points where three strings meet, pass T from outside, 
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index fingers and thumbs proximal to thumb string and index 
finger string, and distal to little finger string, and turn points 
distalwards, taking off string. Fig. 3 is reproduced Process 
is then repealed through 4, 5* G ( 7, 3, indefinitely 11 

Dr. Weir's Fig. 3 is the same as diagram 3 above- Mr. 

Livcfct gives the same method of transforming the 14 Straggly" 
figure, with the same result. He adds, as a variation, that 

the thumbs and indices may be turned down before extend¬ 

ing, when the loop runs out dear, thus bringing the play 
to a dose. The Ukc move and result can be made with 

the Korean figure- 


Korean 



Fig. 1:2, 


It may be noted here that the Scraggly figure may be 
arrived at by the Korean method, by taking up on the 
dorsa of thumbs and indices the strings which form the outer 
angles of the central lo?,enge a chat is to say, those angles 
which open towards either palm, instead of the sides of the 
Lozenge, as is done in Korea* 

It will be observed that the English figure Is less simple, 
and that its tide suggests a forgotten name. Oo the other 
hand, the Korean es open to the graver charge that it is 
not playing the game* It is true we have no rule to prohibit 
the process used—and such names for the piny as “ Fatten 
abheben” in Germany, “Afpakfccn* in Flanders, do not hint 
of any—still the unwritten law is evident. It is the more 
curious because the Korean figure can be obtained immediately 
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from “Fish in the Dish.” The following is the method: 
Put thumbs and indices into the thumb and index loops or 
“Fish in the Dish,'" from the proximal side, and grasp the 
X strings. Pul! the radial and ulnar mid-strings with the little 
fingers, each to its wrong side, and extend. Fig. 12 (p r 83). 

Assuming that this method was ever practised, it may be 
asked how Et came to be lost I can only suggest that the 
approaching of the hands first from the proximal side* does 
not occur in the remaining play; and further, that the method 
of arriving at 41 Fish in the Net ” is not obvious from the 
preceding play. If the former figure were lost, so would be 
the latter; and if the latter, the former might be discontinued 
as useless, when some village genius had invented the present 
way of transforming 11 Cat's Eyes" into the final figure, [ 
cannot otherwise account for the Korean players forgetting 
a figure—if they have forgotten it 

It may be pointed out that M Fish in the Net is the 
only figure which is supported on two loops for either hand, 
all the others having three- Thus it may possibly be a final 
or dissolving figure. If taken off by those loops and extended 
crossways by the usual method, it resolves into a double crown 
figure, the crown being the obverse of the well-known truncheon 
head of the u Fou nd of Candles ?J game- This simple construction 
might almost be said to be the basis of “Cat's Cradle," for 
most, if not all, or the figures can be set up from it It 
is also obtained directly from the Korean figure by dropping 
the little finger strings and further extending. But I know of 
no instance of its being played On the Other hand, there is 
another crown figure, found in Cambridge, which I give here. 

Pub the radial and ulnar middle strings of 41 Fish in the 
Net" over to the ulnar and radial sides respectively distal to 
and beyond the side strings, letting them hang over as free 
loops. Grasp the X strings from above with thumbs and 
indices, turn diem up, catching the inner strings of the X’s 
on their dorsa; extend. Fig. 13 (see next page). 

With a long loop, the figure is apt to tangle during 
extension, and needs a little adjusting. If the outer instead 
of the inner strings of the X J s be pulled out, the figure does 
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Tiot tangle, but then: b an additional twist in the strings which 
form the crown. 

This figure was communicated to me by Miss As Hmgston* 
who saw children in Cambridge playing it 

It is an interesting fact that, while the theoretical crown 
figure referred to above derives from the Korean finale by 
slipping the little finger strings, the Cambridge +< Two Royal 
Crowns” is come at by the same move from the Fulboum 
figure. 





Fig. ij. 


vny. Other FiSH-ist-tHE-D ish Transformations. 

I now return to the ordinary transformations of 11 Fish in the 
Dish/' which sufficed those who did not know the eighth 
figure. 

It will be remembered that the seventh figure is held by the 
first player. 

Semsd Finytr* Catch hold of the side X strings in the usual 
way from above. JJring them to the centre and dip thumbs 
and indices between the middle strings, which must be over¬ 
lapping (Fig. 9)* Thrust thumbs and indices well down and 
extend sideways. The resulting figure is the second of the series 
(Fig. a) p but held on the downturn ed hands as in Fig* 7, 

lariafwn. Take up the radial middle string with one little 
finger* approaching the hand from the ulnar side* and draw it out 
across the ulnar strings. Take up the ulnar mid-string and draw 
out similarly with the other little finger. Dip thumbi and 
indices into the angles formed outside the outer strings by the 
little finger bops* and take up the X crossing strings on their 
dorsa. Extend The result is the manger figure. Fig. 5. 
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Varmiim 2 + If) in the first method of transforming the fish 
in the net* the thumbs and indices be thrust upward through 
the overbpping middle strings (Fig, 9), the resulting figure is 
14 Cat's Eyes” 

I picked up this variation from a child of sk or seven 
years old, some ten miles south of Trondhjem, Norway. 

Thus the first transformation of “Fish in the Net" starts 
the play again, omitting the opening figure, while that of 
" Scraggly" omits the first two figures, the play restarting at 
“Rushlights” (Fig. 3). It must be rememberedt however, that 
the figures thus omitted are only obverse to the fourth and fifth 
figures (Fig*. 5 and 4 in the diagrams), so that the round in a 
sense is complete. 

Gouxrne, who is followed in this by De Cock and Teirlmck, 
speaks of the play re-commencing at the first or opening figure. 
This is quite easy to do: but I have never seen it. The method 
is as follows : Put the hands from the under side up into the 
central lozenge of 11 Fish in die Net, 1 " either hand between the 
middle strings and the crossing side strings, so that these latter 
can be caught on the backs of the hands or wrists. Pick up 
the middle strings with the second fingers, pulling either to its 
adverse side. Extend The left hand may take the place of 
the right in making this transfer* but this is immaterial, as 
there h no distinction made between the hands in the subsequent 
changes, 

w Pish in the Net n or its obverse may easily be set up by a 
couple of simple moves from Opening A. 1 * lx stands, as I may 
possibly show elsewhere in close relation to &ome of the string 
figures of Australia and the Western Pacific; but it is enough 
to mention the fact here* 

The other figures may all be set up independently from 
“Opening A 1 or from “Position I.," but as these notes are 
concerned with the game of Cats Cradle! and more particularly 
European Cats Cradle* it is not necessary to go into the 
subject 

As further tlEustrating the connection of the European and 
Melanesian opening figures the following transformation is of 
interest: 
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To Turn Opening A into the JLiiropam Opening. 

Make the first move of the 41 Leafth,” if- dip the hands into 
the thumb loop and shift its radial string to the ulnar side of the 
hands and the backs of the wrists. Shift the ulnar string of 
ger loops similarly to the radial side of the thumbs, 
fingers inside the strings which connect the 

_ r , __ of ring fingers and indices, and lake the index 

loops on the middle fingers. Fig. i + 

I got this transformation from Miss A- Hbgstoti, whose 
invention it was. 

In retranslating the openings care must be taken to hold the 
lower parts of the slant middle linger loops Cast between thumbs 
and indices on the radial side, and between ring and little fingers 
on the ulnar side, and to shift the ulnar base string first. 


IX Sawing Figures* 

The folio wing figure was shown me by a New York boy of 
twelve, born in London, who was my travelling companion a 
go: 

rmt JYajtr. Sec up the Cafs Cradle. Fig, i. 


Fig. 14. 


Second Player. Take hold with either hand of the radial 
and ulnar base strings, and pull them out from the first player's 
bands on ihetr own sides* The first player then withdraws his 
hands on the proximal side T retaining the middle finger loops ; 
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both players extend and approach and separate their hands 
alternately. Ttse four loops by which the string b held saw 
across and through each other in the centre. Fig, 14 (p. 87). 

I learn from Dr, Haddan that there b an Indian sawing-trick 
(known in Delhi and Lucknow) precisely similar to that just 
described, but set up from Opening A, The description is as 
follows 1 

Opening A, Pass the radial thumb string proximal to the 
centra] crossed strings and distal to the ulnar little finger string* 
and place it on a hook or another person 1 * finger. Hold the 
centre of the ulnai little huger string in the mouth or place on 
another person's finger* release thumbs and little fingers and 
make a sawing movement. 

This trick b called 41 Sawing Wood" or u Scissors 11 (Qainohi), 
It was communicated to Dr, Haddon by Mr* Zia Uddin Ahmad 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, 



This figure is Protean* Fig. 15a represents the most simple 
arrangement of the strings, and there are four varieties of this. 
Fig. ijfl shows a symmetrica] arrangement of one of these 
varieties, and Fig* 15* another common disposition of the 
strings- 

The boy who showed me the above spoke of it as being a 
game of small children in New York. He called it Cat's Cradle, 
though he knew no other figures, ftr c en tra^ I find in De 
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Cock and Teirlinck lhat the game of Car's Cradle is called in 

Xantes tl b Scie. 1 ' 

Mr. W, Fairer), the Cambridge naturalist, to whom I am 
indebted For more than one illuminating remark on the subject 
of string figures, tells me that he formerly used to see the game of 
Caf s Cradle brought to a finish with a sawing figure. In effect 
the sawing figure given here can be produced by pulling the 
appropriate strings from any of the positions of the game 
described above. As a curiosity I give it as made from " Fish 
in the Net,” which is perhaps less obvious than the others. 

Sawing Trkk from 11 Fish in the Net" 

The second player draws the ulnar middle string across the 
distal side of the radial strings of the figure, with the other 
hand he draws the radial middle siring in the opposite direction. 



The first player catches with his right little finger the part of 
the string connecting his right thumb and index, which lies 
betw een the middle strings when in their proper position j and 
with his left little finger of the corresponding piece of the string 
connecting his left thumb and index. Me drops his thumb 
and index loops* and the two players extend and saw. 

F. V P J,, a correspondent of Dr. Haddon, gives a sawing 
trick for one person, made from the opening figure of Cat's 
Cradle, I reproduce his diagram, but have not been able to 
get exactly the same, except by a slight departure from the 
method. The principle, however, is clear. One base string of 
the Cat's Cradle is held by the middle in the mouth, the hand* 
are withdrawn, retaining only the mid finger loops, or withdrawn 
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entirely, stud ihe mid-fingers replaced in their loof^a from above, 
this depending on the way the Cat's Cradle has been set up, 
and whether the radial or ulnar base string is held in the 
mouth. If the wrong move is made with the hands the loop 
runs out. Fig, 16 (see p. 89). 

Some other of F. V. J P s s diagrams are interesting, but unfor¬ 
tunately not sufficiently explicit. They appear to indicate a 
cradle in which ihe palmar strings have been made by taking 
in the ulnar instead of the radial string ol the loop, or else 
in which the right palmar string has beon taken up by the 
left mid-finger together with a consequent variety of the 
following [first diamond) figure. If both the irregularities referred 
to are practised the second figure is unaltered. It would be 
well to know if either or both occur. 




C^wfcm 
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b /U-r fot 

Fro. 17. 

The sawing figure referred to above (happily remembered by 
Mrs, Farren) is made as follower 

Ttrst player holds up w Fish in the Dish." Second player 
takes hold of the radial middle string from under and draws 
11 to the ulnar aide, passing under the other strings. The first 
player now gets the ulnar middle string into his mouth, having 
pulled it also out from the under ride of the figure. The 
Jfot player now slips the thumb loops and extends with the 
indices, making the cross saw, the front saw running from his 
mouth to the second players hand. Fig. 17. 
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Mr. Fatten informed me that when playing the game as a 
d \ild it was never possible to tell whether the saw would come or 
not; and with his help I was not long in determining the 
cause If the ulnar middle string £s pulled across proximal 
to the radial, the string runs out as soon as the thumb loops 
are slipped Naturally the correction of the fault lies in 
slipping the index loops instead, when the saw occurs ns 
before* In either case, however, it may be called a conclud¬ 
ing figure or movement. 

The strings often tangle in making the transformations, but 
if the pky is correct the tangles will unravel of themselves. 
They are caused by pieces of some loops getting nipped between 
the fingers aad other strings. A mistake if it does not bring 
the play to an end may result in a tangle, that is a real crossing 
or Intertwisting which cannot be got rid of On the other hand 
it ss possible to introduce slight differences Into die figures which 
run the whole round, appearing in each figure in succession 
without otherwise affecting the play, and form a pleasing variation. 
Mistakes often occur from the efforts of inexperienced players, 
and especially in the random play of children. These do not 
always affect the play irrecoverably, but an error which is not 
apparent In one figure may distort its successor. 

Most of the figures show up any important mistake* but 
there are many false Diamond figures which superficially exactly 
resemble the true The total possible number oi these figures 
must be very krge—perhaps some high multiple of sixteen. 
Hut only four are genuine, and of these four two arise from a 
different construction of the Gats Cradle- The true figure is 
distinguished by the Ikct that one para]Id pair of the diagonal 
strings passes between the other pair, the strings of the second 
paii passing distal and proximal to the first I have already 
pointed out how to distinguish the obverse figure. 

The False Diamond figures are very curious* They sometimes 
occur in pairs, die second being followed by a sterile figure; 
and I have found one whose malign influence did not appear 
until the final sawing figure- I have given for curiosity a few 
examples. Fig- <a, 4 d (see next page). 

It remains to give some names by which the figures are known 
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in other countries. These have been collected from Comint 
De Cock, and Teirlinck, and from Dr. Hadden's papers. 

On account of a difficulty referred to above, it is impossible 
at present to be certain which names correspond to the particular 
figures in all cases, because in some places it would appear 
that the number of figures recognised is smaller. Of the 
application of many of the names there can be little doubt. 



T*» tSMtCfcr,** frisa 


Title iuiviovu i mrAiffc 

-VAf th* pl*y 


Fiu. rfi- 


Tfie English names have already been given, but there is 
a Suffolk variety as follows :— 

Cats cradle, Ram doors, Rowling green, Hoinglass, Pound, 
Set, Diamonds, Fish pond, Kiddle. 

Danish names; t, Cradle; a, ; 3, Mirror; 4, Cradle ; 

5, Hourglass; fi, Whale. 

French names: "La scie* 1 for the game; for the figures, 
“ Le berceau. Les clmndelles, Les carreaux, Los ciseaus, 1 ' known 
m the vicinity of die town of Nantes. 

Germanr *'Faden abhebeu” for the game. For the figures, 

. Das Wass8f < Die Sdiere, Die Geige, Die Wtege." The game 
is also caJIed FTexfiiispidL 
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In Korea the game is called M Wooftaking^ The figures are: 
i, Cover for hearse; i t Chessboard; j. Chopsticks; 4, Cow's 
eyeball ; 5, Rice mill pcstal. I suppose that No- 5 is the 
Korean figure described above. 

In Japan the game is called Woofpattem string-taking. 

The figures i, j a mountain cat into which a 

domestic cat is supposed to transform itself; 3, a musical instru¬ 
ment, "koto*" or the two pieces of wood under the soles of 
dogs; 4 ? Horse eye; 3* Tauzumi, a musical instrument. 

Note.— With regard to the transformation of the Rushlights 
figure (Diagram 3) it may be noticed that in Com tries diagrams 
the hand is approached from the under side in taking off the 
figure. Also that in the other diagrams the bides of my 
descriptions is replaced by the middle finger. The latter point 
seems to me not without importance. The former having regard 
to the nature of the figure* I believe to be immaterial though 
interesting, hut it modifies partly what I have said as to this 
movement being unusual. 

W. Innes POCOCK. 


Additions to u The Games ok AkGVLESHJk^/' 
f Continued from Vat xrt^ fagt 

RUNNING GAMES, 1 

(P« so?, after line 1 9+) 

In Uist they play 

Mires g nan Cnmch iFtay of the Stacks :. 

The one appointed to catch the othets allows them to hide 
unwatched, and is summoned to the search by a cry or whistle. 
He has to catch ah those 4 *QUtf^* all these latter being only under 
condition not to go beyond the stack yard. If the Bodaeh 
tarries the game through to the end T the one first caught takes 
his place, if the game is to be played again. If unable to 
accomplish the task* his place may be taken by a volunteer. 
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A (Sail- Sgaoile feadh nim Mnlau. (Putting a scattering 
through the Stocks,) 

This is the satn ti game played in Islay, but the pursuer* before 
starting, recites the fol lowing : 

1(1 Bhesr mi h-ann a* &n adag, 

Bbdr mi cll*a a* m 
Blieir mi tri ru an ada£ T 
Bhuir mi *op mcir iwan a to ria na h-uile tuveh 
"* nach biiail, 's imeh ickk" 

1 shall take one from the stock / Two f Three /1 shall take a 
large wisp of hair from the backside of all that won’t come 
and won’t rush and won't flee. 

It is also called 

Goid as an a dag (Stealing from the Stock,) 

Those hiding among the stacks, repeating before they are 
pursued the lines given under 11 Ruith an Gaduiche," The com¬ 
pletion of this is the signal for pursuit by the one in the den. 
The first he catches takes his place, 

(P. soy, in line 22.) 

In Uist Tig is called 
“Sgapagbd Dine.” 

(P. 207, in line *».) 

Tig of two is started sometimes under the title of 
Sgiob&lteiin. 

One child gives a light slap to the other and runs away, 
followed by the one slapped, who tries to tig him; if he does 
so the game js finished. If the giver of the slap gets loo far 

away fur the other to have a chance to touch him, the latter 

will call out someth sng to try anti cause the distant one to stop 
and look behind hio^ when if the trick is successful he cries 
out, vt f have seen your Lwo eyes*" the result being as good 

os if he had returned the sgttbaf/ (slap). If he looks back 

however -nth one eye shut, the other may try to throw a 
stone in front oi him, and if successful will say, M Tha cinch 
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air thoise.ich ort" (There is a stone in front of pen), which 
it also supposed 10 be the equivalent of a 41 Sgtobalt, 11 

<P. 207, after line 14+) 

(Tig and Belief ) Cross Tig 

(P. 307, after line 30.) 

■'Blind Tig) also Lame Tig. 

(P. 2bE+ after line 5.) 

A Warning, a Warning 

H Hut M the tigger t stands in the 11 den 31 with his two hands 
clasped in from of him* while the others stand In a row before 
the den, Hut then repeats: 

iJ A wumSiig! a warning, three lEmei 4 warning, 

Porridge anJ milk at nigJn, and itrt £n the morning- 1 ’ 

As he finishes all bolt, Hut* with his hands still clasped* after 
them* till he has tigged one with his joined hands. These 
two then, holding each other by one hand* continue the chase, 
using their free hands to tig others, Each one as caught is 
added to the pursuing line till all have been captured. 

(T\ ao8, after line 1 a.) 

Girts call this game 41 Trail the Herring," it being supposed 
to represent trawling for that fish. 

A nearly similar game is M Shark in the Water* also “Jack 
in the Water," where a space ts marked off to represent the sea, 
and one girl player is pursued by the two with the rope, trying to 
entangle hut within the arranged-for space, which she must not 
leave. 

(P. am, after line 33.) 

Games somewhat similar to those above are 

Pirates. 

Two lines are taken—they may be the two pavements of 
a street The main body of the players run from side to side* 
one in the centre space; trying to tig one* who then relieves 
the original dgger. 
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Coci-a-Bosj, 

The space to be nan over is m tins case considerably greater. 
The players assemble in one den* another of 1 equal dimensions 
having been marked out some considerable distance away. In 
the centre stands 14 Hut" Hut points to a player with bis 
forefinger, saying 11 You.” Tike one addressed has immediately to 
try and gain the other den without being tigged - ± Unit however, 
must not tig Mm, touching any part of his skin. Whenever Hut 
tigs a player, they change places and the game goes on as before- 

Jumping Jamie. 

Played iti Cowa] r Two equal sides are formed and dens 
arranged for at each qf the four comers of the playground. 
Having settled which are m r these distribute themselves in lhe 
dens. The vuti give an agreed on signal t on which the ins 
must change their dens, being liable to capture by any one of 
the mh during then passage. When one of the ins is safely 
in the sought-for den he must at once cry out Jumping Jamie. 
If he omits this he can be tigged in the den. Those tigged 
stand aside till all have been caught. It is a part of the game 
that the tigger in the act of doing so gives a preliminary' lurch, 
and jumps to touch his victim, 

(F. aio fc at line 15.) 

(Bar the door) Jl Gne in the Middle.™ 

(P. 2T0J after line 3?,) 

”Bar the Door” is also colled "Yonder/' ihe only difference 
being that there are two "Huts." The iirst "Hnt" to crown 
anqiher boy changes places with him, 

(P* lit, after line 11.) 

In some cases the signal for changing comers takes the form of 
a cry by the player in the middle, “Can yon change a 
sixpence?" This seems to be a girl's variant, 

(F. 3 ii r after line 33,) 

In the neighbourhood of Ardrisbasg u Hide and Seek ** is 
spoken of as Cu-huhcoo* an attempt to give phonetically the 
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stowty prolonged sound which takes the plate of the usual 
whistle rig. 

In playing l * Falach Fead" in Barra, the den is called 
11 croilean " (literally cattle-pen). The seeker, while the others 
are hiding, goes down on his dhows and knees, covering his 
eyes with his hands, In this position he counts a pre-detcrmincd 
number, &ay forty, (luring which time the others hide themselves, 
otherwise the game is as described above. 

(P. in, at the bottom.) 

Key Hoy. 

Possibly a modification of 11 1 Spy.” One player remains in 
the den, while the others hide themselves, signalling this by one 
of them crying "Key Hoy/" The keeper of the den is now free 
to look about him and issues out in search of the others. When 
he perceives one he cries H Key Hoy,” if necessary naming 
the individual, or exactly describing his place of concealment. 
Each individual found merely comes out and stands aside. While 
the demkeeper* however* is looking about him* attempts are made 
to reach the den without his seeing the individual till there. If 
one attempting this is seen 11 Key Hoy" is cried and he stands 
aside. If any one gets in unremarked he becomes the keeper 
of the den for a new game. 

I Spy, Tin Can. 

This is played exactly like M Key Hoy,” but a tin can of some 
sort is used. The first who gets into the den unobserved has 
a free kick at the tin can, the den following the can. Those 
in hiding are entitled to be certain that the indication that 
they have been seen, given in the form ; "I spy James Johnstone, 
one, two, three/ 1 is perfectly correct. The den-kceper* having 
named the other, retires towards the den, the named player 
striving to be there before him, that he may exercise his right 
Of having a kick at the can. Each one spied* whether he has 
kicked the can or not, stands aside as in “ Key Hoy” till aH have 
been viewed The first to kick the can is the den-kceper in 
the next game. 

G 
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Will O' The Wisp, 

This is a night game. One of the party playing* provided 
with match paper (brown paper staked in a solution of saltpetre) 
conceals himself, and showing the light in different places 
endeavours to get the others, who are searching for him, suIRci- 
enily near to spring upon them and tig them before they can 
return to the den. The one caught becomes Will o' the Wisp. 

I Spy Charlie across the Sea. 

One boy remains in the den as Hut," the rest having 
concealed themselves, give the signal (a whistle or such like) and 
Hut proceeds to look for them. When he perceives one, and 
he need rot identify him, he cries, “ l Spy Charlie across the sea,” 
and makes for the den, trying to reach it before being over¬ 
taken by the one lie has seer. If he succeeds in this he continues 
searching for the others till all are accounted for. But if one 
of those spied tigs Hut before reaching the den, all are called 
in and a new game begun with the same player as Hut 

(P. 213, after line 7 .) 

In Kintyre there were generally two or three "hares, 1 * all 
of whom had to be caught before the game was finished, 

We have an account of " Hounds and Hares ” as played in 
Orkney. There was an equal number of 11 Hounds and Hares," 
the hounds standing with their backs turned so that the Hares 
might conceal themselves unwatched. This they did in houses, 
garrets, stackyards, anywhere in fact A sufficient time having 
been allowed, the Hounds sought them out in any place that 
seemed likely to harbour one, stackyards being treated as if an 
open thoroughfare, and houses entered without leave asked or 
an apology offered, A " Hare" having been found was at 
once pursued by the whole pack, and when caught stood aside 
while the search was renewed till all had been caught. Time 
permitting, the 11 Hounds" now became " Hares’ 1 in a new game. 
This was played offer dark quite as often as in daylight. 

Octet Colours. (Stealing Colours.) 

Equal sides being formed, those “out" were given a fair 
start and pursued by the " ins.' 1 As each of the pursued was 
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caught he gave up his bonnet as a token of capture. When 
all the 11 colours” had been secured, the game was ended. In a 
new game the lp ins n became the tf outs.” 

(P+ irj( after line 24 .) 

French Tig. 

Played both in Argyleshire and Perthshirei is what ld Polo 
might be called a bending race. Any even number play, say 
twenty-four. It cannot be done with a small party. Eleven 
of the twenty-four form a drde p standing at not too great a 
distance apart. An outer circle is then formed by the other 
eleven! each one of whom stands directly behind his companion 
of the inner circle, but with space enough between them to allow 
easy passage* The Other two players become pursuer and 
pursued, the former jinking as he chooses out and in round those 
of the circles* If the pursuer tigs the pursued, they change 
places. It is open 10 the pursued if tired or professing to be so, 
to touch one of the inner circle, who then becomes the pursued, 
the gap formed being filled by the player from the outer circle, 
the one tired taking the fattens place. The pursuer must follow' 
the pursued- 

(P* 114, at the the bottom.) 

There are several modifications of this { IJ Gat and Mouse*} 
In and Out the Window. 

While the “Cat* is pursuing the “Mouse" as described, the 
line sing: 

11 Jet and *mt the window. 

In and oat lht window. 

In and oat the window, 

A* we have been before.^ 

When the line think that the one In front has had enough p they 
sing : 

" Stand and face yotu kver, 

Sifltid and face your Lover, 

Stand and fade your lovcr + 

Ai Wc have done btfare/ 

When the leading player stops and faces one Ln the row, they 
change places, and the one following becomes leader to the one 
selected from the tow. 
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Under the same name the following is played iti the Outer 
Hebrides. M the players but one form a ring* holding each 
other's hands, their faces tinned from the centre* the single 
player skips round the ring singing \ 

M Remind about ihc valleys. 

Round about the valley). 

Round about the volley^ 

As *c ha*s done before/ 5 

Then the ring circles round singing: 

11 Siaftrl and (ace yattr torrer, 

SlD-nd and lace your lover, 

Stand and Out your loVcf, 

Ai we have done befitte/ 1 

The single player then stops, facing one in the ring, who 
steps out and joins her. Those in the ring raise their arms, 
while the one who was out alone runs in and out under the 
arms in any order she chooses, followed by the one who has 
joined her, while she slops 

M In and out the window^ 

In and on I the window, 
in and out the windows, 

As we hate done before/’ 

Those in the ring sing: 

M Follow her TO London, 

Follow her to Loudon, 

Follow her to London, 

As* we have done before." 

When this has been completed* the whole company stand and 
sing: 

14 Now wtVe reached Id London, 

Now we've reached to London* 

Now we've reached to London, 

M mt have done before. * 

This completes the game. 
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Little Angels 

b of a somewhat similar charneler. An even number of 
players stand in two rows, facing each other. All but the 
pair at the one end form a bridged passage by holding each 
Other's hands at the full stretch of their arms. The end pair, 
entering the passage prancing along, proceed to the other end, 
where they join hands so as to prolong it. As each pair 
become the last pair of the double row they follow the fitst 
who entered the passage, and in turn prolong it as they reach 
the other end- It will be seen that this makes a continuous 
procession. During the performance all sing: 

J - One and two and three little angels 
Four msd file and six Hitte angeli* 

Seven and eight olid tune Htlle angels. 

All pacing through. 

Open the gales and let ihetfl ibrongb, 

Let them through* let ihctai through* 

Open the gate* and let them through* 

My fiiir ladies." 

The King of Franc? 

Is much the same game, played by a single row, all holding 
hand% their arms at full stretch. Commencing from one end 
they follow each other, bending through the intervals and 
prolonging the line as they get to the other end, while they 
sing: 

lp Tlic King of Franc* mn a nice 
O'er tbs hilh ramay Q* 

He act the sun before hts fact 
0*er the lulls. Enitwy Q.* 

(P, 314* line 34.) 

The rhyme here'is also given in the following form : 

*' I dropped it, I dropped K 
[ dice, I dreCi I dropped It, 

I aenL jl letter to my love. 

And by the way I dropped it. 

I dropped It once* I dropped it twice, 

I dropped it lhr« times over, over, over:” 

continuing to repeat the word 11 over" till the napkin is dropped. 
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Another variant of the rhyme sung is: 

M 1 dropped 11, 1 dropped si, 

I drei, I df«, 1 dropped it, 

I sent a letter io my love 
And hy the way I dropped it- 
I/X>k up to the ?lcy fttid Lend yer eye 
A^d where T bare dropped it/ 1 

During which the one with the handkerchief lets it faJJ 
behbd one of the drde r the finish of the rhyme being the 
signal for the others to look behind them T and the one at 
whose hack it is then pursues the dropper p as described above 
If she fails to follow, the others shout, M YeVe Burnt, 31 when 
she goes back to her place in the circle and the napkin 
dropper starts again, 

(P, si6, after third bne from bottom,) 

In Uist they have the following two additional lines : 

41 The drum nhall beat, and ibe frsldk 4iail play, 

King Henry* king Ueniy f tun boy* mu" 


Folly in the Bing. 

A den is formed b which two of the girl players stand T the 
others, standing m a line, face the den sufficiently far away 
that it will make a good race to reach it The two fix on a 
number between one and twenty. The numbers up to nbe 
are called M singles/ 1 the others " doubles/ 1 They then approach 
the lice, and are asked “single or double?" One having 
answered this question, she points to the girls in the row in 
what order she chooses, and each must guess the number 
agreed on. The moment the right answer is given, the pair 
start for the den, pursued by the one who has answered 

correctly. Of the threej the first to reach the den takes her 

place b the Ibe* and the other two agree on a new number 
for the next race. 

Time 

As played by boys in the neighbourhood of Oban, Is much 

the same as M Folly in the Ring/ 1 Any convenient number 
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can take part, two being selected to lead* one being ns it 
were “ King Tf and the other is “ Hut/' The King takes Hut 
aside and gwes him the hour, say u four o'clock," or “ ten 
minutes, past four o^lockr^ Hut then asks one of the other 
players* SH What 0 “clock is it ? " who answers by another ques¬ 
tion, *Ms it hours or minutes ? 13 If the time had been "four 
o'clock** Hut would say, "hours ; 1 but if it is “ten minutes 
past four'' he answers “ten minutes past/' and the boy 
originally addressed has now to make his guess. If he says 
w ten minutes past six," which of course would be wrong* Hut 
simply answers “No/ and puts the question “ What o’clock 
is it ?" to another, and so on dll some one guesses the hour 
originally agreed upon. Hut at once flies to the den* which 
has been marked at a suitable di-dtance, writh the other after 
him to tig him; if he reaches it without being touched, his 
pursuer becomes Hut, but* if he is touched before reaching 
the den t he must be Hut for another game. 


Mother, Mother, the Bannocks Burning. 

A girls" game played in Arran. Any number take part, and 
the most womanly is generally chosen to be H Mother. JJ A 
house is made by enclosing a space with lines of small stones, 
and the Mother orders another of the girls to remain in 
charge of it, while she herself and the others retire to some 
little distance. When they arc sufficiently far away the house¬ 
keeper shouts: “ Mother, Mother, the bannock’s burning / 1 

The Mother answers, “Take the spoon and turn it." “The 
spoon is broken. N “Take the knife . h “The knife ia broken." 
“Take the fork/’ “The fork is broken ; everything in die 
-house is broken / 3 On hearing this, the Mother and all the 
rest rush for the house* and die one last to reach it becomes 
housekeeper for another game. 

(P. iiSj after line 34+) 

11 Release n is played somewhat differently in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Lochgilphead, Bounds are fixed within which the play 
is carried on. On the boundary lines of the “ins, |r a small 
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space is marked off by lines drawn, or comer stones put 
down; this is called the "hox t Bi and the player in charge of 
li is called the “policeman* The “ins" remain on their 
boundary line, while the “outs’" conceal themselves within the 
agreed-on space. The ** ins n then issue out* and those they 
catch and make prisoners of are brought to the '* box" and 
put b charge of the 11 policeman.” Those prisoners may be 
released by being tigged on the head by any one of their 
own party who can do this without himself being caught before 
he has touched themi and he is entitled to shove with his 
shoulder, or in any other way get past the ^ policeman w 
without using his hands. The rescuer may rescue more than 
one, but is almost sure to be himself apprehended, 

Jackson 

Was the name given to a rwo-side^of-the-sti-eet game played 
in Perthshire. Equal numbers on opposite pavements or foot¬ 
paths endeavoured to tig each other, and so make prisoners 
on the space between the footpaths. A player from either 
side, or more than one* would jump about, trying to induce a 
player of the other side to tig him:, sanctuary always being to 
be had on his own footpath. Those tigged had to stand on 
the edge of their opponents footpath with a hand extended, 
and were released by being touched by one of thetr own 
party, the rescuer of course risking being tigged himself! Those 
who had most prisoners gained the game; 

(ft siS, third line from bottom.) 

(Lauds,) Herdie Pans in Orkney, 

(ft 219, after line 18.) 

It will have been seen that the knitted bonnet, usually 
worn by boys in Scotland, was a u property " frequently utilised 
m games. On p, arS is given the game called "Lands 1 " in 
Afigyleshire; in Banffshire this is called 41 Regibus.” There is a 
slight difference in the Litter In the method of finishing. Sup¬ 
posing all the bonnets of one side to have been captured 
by the other* m “Regibtis” the winners stood ip a line, one 
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behind the other, with their legs wide apart, each aimed with 
hin bonnet. Through this avenue, the losers had to creep 
one after the other, being firmly “clouted" as they passed 
through. 

The Bonnot Battle 

The Omamock (knitted) bonnet was a useful weapon of 
the knotted handkerchief type, perhaps less painful* as no! 
being provided with a peak, but it could be made heavier. 
An old Campbcltonian describes its use in single combat 
Where one fought against one with his bonnet they struck 
with their bonnets in one band and parried blows with the 
other; but one might engage to fight two, in which case the 
single fighter might have a bonnet in each hand as an offensive 
weapon* while bis opponents were limited to one each. It 
was a case of 

M Ijv cm, Macduff; 

And tkron'd be him that first cries, + Hatd ± entKigh/ 1 ' 

The reciter remarked that, though such combats were by no 
means rare* he could only remember a single occasion in 
which the “fun” was like to end in “earnest," and when the 
bonnets had been thoroughly soaked in water swollen faces 
and partially closed eyes were frequent results. 

Other bonnet pmes were 
Bonnety Kick. Through the Mill. 

One boy stands with his legs well apart and his bonnet on 
the ground between them. The others prance round* endeavour¬ 
ing to scire his bonnet without being tigged. The tifger must 
not move his feet; if he tigs another they change places. If 
one has captured the bonnet without being tigged* he kicks it 
to a companion, and it is so kicked about among the players till 
the owner succeeds in tigging one of them while the bonnet 
is with him, in which case they change places and the game 
commences anew. 

Another ^Bonnety." 

The game started with a boy being blindfolded and standing 
with his legs well apart- The other players from behind him 
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threw each his bonnet as far as he could, and in any direction be 
preferred All the bonnets having been thrown the boy blind¬ 
folded proceeded to search for one 1 groping for it p either 
standing an his feet, or crawling on hands and knees. The 
boy whose bonnet was thus recovered was in his iura blind- 
folded, and the game recommenced 

R, C Mac lagan. 


( Tb amtimud,) 
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The Native Triises or Sooth-East Australia. 

(VoL xvi, p. iai,) 

t have much pleasure in falling in with the suggestion mode by 
Mr. E- Sidney Harttand in hh review of my work on the Native 
Tribes of South-East Australia which appeared in Fofk-lrfrt of 
zjth March, 1905, 

I have to thank Mr. Hartknd for thus bringing into notice the 
want of clearness, on my part, in explaining the meaning of the 
terms 11 own n and "tribal M relationships as I use them. 

I think that the best way to make dear the difference which 1 
see between 11 own ” and “ tribal 11 relationships will be to consider 
them somewhat in detail before proceeding to reply to the queries 
to which Mr. Mardand has raised- 

I use the term M own** as including the children of both the 
M 7Tp/a-ma/kti n and SJ Frmttm M marriages. In other words, the 
children of two or more brothers, or of two or more sisters, who 
are respectively M own * tigqfterf and ugimdrt of the former. To 
these may be added the kma-fiam, madada, yt«Au t kamm\ kami } 
kadi \ and /cr/tf, and the reciprocal terms, provided that none of 
them are murdti relations Such terms also as fiafarxt* ka£a*i f 
iaruj and others similar which attach to the above “own" 
relations, I also include with them. 

t hold the "tribal" relations id be those (tf) which are merely 
" murdti M relations, bring of two kinds, one of the class, and the 
other of the totem* the members of which are, for instance* 
brother and sister. The difference between them is, that the 
class relation includes members of all the totems* while that of 
the totem only includes its members. 
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The other tribal relations are (ft), namely, those which arise 
out of the nurfadii-ttov.^ and also of the kanini relations, for 
instance those of papa and ftgtifatoura, as shown at p. r&6. 

I have Felt myself to be justified in this viciVp because the 
midudti-nm and hinitti relationships are, to my mind, what one 
might tons 11 legal fictions,” carrying with them those relation¬ 
ships which attach to the "own" relationships of meyt\ kaht, 
and Hgafta/d of the maternal grand-parents. 

Although these different relationships are of ihe same kind 
to the Pierip yet some are considered to be nearer* on as we might 
sayi stronger than others. For instance, the ftttytt/u, that is the 
children of sister^ are held to be nearer relations than any others. 
The relation of the ftuyu/t/ brother and sister is far nearer to 
each other than that of class or totcmic brother and sister. The 
case quoted at p. 167* in which the kindred decided that* as the 
mttrJtf relation was a far distant one, it was therefore not so 
strong as the mufada-ntm one, is in point But without special 
enquiry it would be very difficult to find out whether any given 
relationship were "own” or "tribal/ 1 
This "tribal” relation of brother or sister, although not so 
"near” as the "own/ 1 Is a true and strong relationship, canying 
with the terms ntyi, kifat* and ngatafa, the obligations attaching 
to the “own" relations. 

One of my early correspondents in the Died country said, in 
writing to me of the totems, that when for instance a man came 
from a neighbouring tribe on a visit* the men of his totem 
would receive him hospitably, defend him, provide him with 
food, and even with a temporary wife 
A reference to the cases quoted by Mr, HartLand will further 
assist my explanation. 

The table which faces p, 159 was settled by Mr. Siehert and 
myself after several others had been prepared, and put aside as 
not showing all the details which I desired to bring out. Finally 
the table as printed was completed, showing descent in the female 
line from two brothers in each class who married each other's 
tribal sisters, But in working this out it was necessary, as I 
have pointed out, to interpolate two "tribal * instead of two "own " 
relationships, I may point out hero that an error has revealed 
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itself ob p, iSt, line i6 p which should read “their father No. 
11 * instead of "No. *. ja 

In neither case had either of the women Mulum No. G or 
Tidjiaiiiara No, 19 an “own son,” mid it was therefore necessary 
to interpolate a k tribal * one. It owns that the man Tidna- 
mara No. 2 had two wires, one being Midum No, 6 and the 
other a VVarogati, whose son was the Warogati No. n. Al¬ 
though the totems of the two women were different, their class 
wa.H the same, namely Matteri, This is an important point 
which I omitted to record. 

The children of two or more brothers are brothers and sisters, 
therefore the man Warogcid (ir)* being the figuta-mura of the 
man Tidamara (2) and of his brother Tidamara {t) f would be 
the brother of the woman Mnlu.ru (ia} # and not only for that 
reason, but also because of the “tribal rr class relationship between 
them. 

In the case or the woman Tidamara {rp) the man Kaaulka 
(□9} was a 11 tribal* son, who was interpolated, to replace a 
possible fl offn ir son- The rotation of ttgundri and ngaitmi 
obtained between them because they were of the same ^1^*- 
h would have been better, when speaking of the il tribal w 
relatiunKhips at p. ifii f if I had added to the sentence* line 27* 
which runs ", , - there being, from a Dteri point of view, no 
difference in the relationship, pt the following wards, "excepting 
in the strength of the 4 relationship 1 ” 

Mr. Haitiand asks, "Can the Died usage extend the meaning 
of 4 child, 1 son, 1, - daughter/ ‘brother/ * sister/ beyond the totem 
to persons belonging to the same moiety of the tribe? I must 
reply in the negative, because relationship by a totem is limited 
to it, but as 1 have now explained* there is the other “ inurdu n 
relationship* namely, that of the "class/' or, as Mr Hartknd 
expresses it, "moiety of the tribe,” 

i have found that relationships through the class, sub-clasSj 
or totem, or all of them, obtain in all the tribes In which the 
social organisation b in force I have given instances, of which 
the following may serve as examples, with the Kamikroi at 
p. 20^ the Wmkdbma* p. 224, and at the Diamantina River 
at p, 141, all having descent in the Rmale line, with two 
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classes, four sub-classes and totems; also in the Maryborough 
tribes with male descent, and two classes, four subclasses, and 
totems. 

Mr, Hartktid quotes a passage in one of my earlier papers 
to the effect that in my opinion the exogamous moieties of 
the Australian tribes Wert originally totem clans, 1 did incline, 
many years back, to this belief, hut the wider knowledge of 
later years has so far altered my opinion, that I consider the 
weight of evidence to be against it* It was thu occurrence of 
the names Crow and EagEehawk in some tribes of Victoria 
and the extreme south of I'few South Wales that suggested the 
idea of totem clans- But in other tribes of Victoria, of which 
the Wotjobahik is an example, the doss system has peculiar 
features. There are two class names which have not any 
totemic character or meaning; there are then several totems 
attached to each class, with a great number of what I have 
called sub-totems belonging to them. Professor Baldwin Spencer 
has suggested to me shat the Wunmjeri class system (p. 126) 
in which there are only two classes, Bunjil (caglehawk) and 
Waang (crow) and one totem Thant (a small hawk), might 
have been at one time analogous to that of the WotjobaluL 
If then the two class-names, r.jf. Gamutch and Kroketchg and 
all the totems except two, with one sub-totem:, had become 
extinct, there would have remained such a system as dial of 
the Wunmjeri. That all the totems of the latter tribe were lost 
but one, and that some still remain in evidence as stars is shown 
at p* i?S + This suggestion seems to me to be well worth con¬ 
sideration, 

I hope that the further details which I have now added to 
former explanations will relieve my readers from the uncertainty 
which Mr, Hartland has brought under notice. It is an instance 
of how easy it may be to overlook important matters in so 
intricate and invoked a subject as the classifies tory system of 
relationships, when it has been developed still further by such 
a tribe as the Died 
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14 The Shade Of hie Balkans, 11 
(Vol. *vu, p. 489.) 

May I point out that Kraljevich Mark a (not Krai/) is not 
a Bulgar hero at alL He was the son of Yukaship, the ruler 
of Skodra or Scutari, then a portion of the great Soman Empire 
but now the capital of North Albania, aqd was a Servian hero* 
His mother came from Pilitor on what b now the Montenegrin 
frontier* He lived at the end of the fourteenth and beginning 
of the fifteenth century. This was long after the Bulgarian empire 
had been destroyed by the Servians and just before the Turks 
destroyed the Servian empire. Marko afterwards ruled as a 
vassal chief under the Turks, and his capital was Pritcp, a town 
sriil owned by the Turks, The footprints of his magic horse 
are shown not only in Servia but m Qld Senna, Macedonia, 
and wherever the Turks formerly held sway, and there is a whole 
cycle of Servian ballad poetry, still popular, of which he is the 
hero, 

M. Edith Durham. 


Doss the Folk-Lore Society Exist for the Study of 
Early Imnitmows? 

Fnends in India often ask me: What is the use of collecting 
Folk-Lore, and more particularly, what are the objects of the 
Folk-Lore Society? Now the objects of the Society are set 
forth in the first of its Rules, which runs: “The F.-L. $. has for 
its objects the collection and publication of Popular Traditions, 
Legendary Ballads, Local Proverbial Sayings, Superstitions and 
Old Customs (British and Foreign), and all subjects relating 
thereto/' 

Now taking Folk-Lore to be that which the mass of the people 
receive from tradition, or which springs up spontaneously from 
among themselves, and Culture as that which is imposed on them 
from without, Rule L is rather apt to give people the impression 
that the objects of the Society do not include the investigation of 
the history of Culture, but are limited lo the specific subjects set 
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forth in the rule. This impression is to some extent confirmed by 
a perusal qf the Society'S journal—for at any rate the last few years. 

On the other hand Archaeology does include the history of 
Culture, at least in so far as it is illustrated by material objects,, 
such as buildings* inscriptions, coins, and so on. But between 
Folk-lore (as opposed to Culture) and Archaeology, as ordinarily 
understood, there is a vast gap, as it were, in which lies a field 
that is not being systematically worked at all, at least in England, 
and which is not in the aue of any Society like ours or the 
Anthropological Institute- 

I should vesy much like to know if I am at all correct in this 
view ] but whether I am so or not* I joss to another and more 
practical question, vi£,* what books a beginner in anthropology 
ought to read. la this connection a friend has been good 
enough to give me the following list:— 

General Anthropology*. 

1. Tyloris Anthropology* 

2. Keane^s Ethnology, 

5. Kcane T s Man Past and Present. 

Fo polar Religion. 

4* Tyloris Primitive Culture. 

5- Tyler's Researches info Ectriy History. 

6. Frazer's Griden Baugh* 

7. Frazer's Ttftcmism. 

B- Frazer's Pausanius. 

9. H[inlands Leytnd ofPerseus. 

10. Spencer's Principles cf Soda fogy. 

11* Allen's Evolution qf the Idea of G&d. 

is. Jevons' Introduction to the Science of Religion* 

13. Grimm's Teutonic Mythology, 

14. Lubbock's Origin ef Civil foot fox. 

15. Robertson Smith's Rrfigfon qf the Semites. 

16. Hopkins 3 Re/igi$ns qf India. 

iy. Monier Williams' Hinduism and Brahmanism. 

iS. Barth s Religions cf Indfo^ 

19. Kern's Manual of Indian Buddhism. 

ao. Rhys David's Buddhist India , 
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21, Hwtland's Seimrt of FoikdaUz. 

2 *. Clouston's Popular Tales and fitiif&ns 
aj. Tawney's Kaiha Sons Sahara. 

*4* Grimm's Hvuuhvld Tain. 

25. Temple & Steel's Wideamxkt Storm* 
a6- Miss Stokes' Indian Fairy Tales, 

This list Is of course specially intended for would-be students of 
Folk-Lore in India, 

I t will be observed that this l ist does not con Lain nmch 
relating u> some of the very important subjects which may be 
described as lying between Folk-Lore on the one hand and 
Archaeology on the other. It does not include any work which 
deals specifically with the history of institutions, primitive law 
(whether customary and unwritten, or codified); or primitive 
economies, a subject which, as I fancy Mr. Gomme pointed out in 
Frih-Lore some years ago, had hardly ever been touched, at least 
in England. Doubtless to the above list one might add Maine's 
works, and now Dr. Frazer's recent work on the early history of 
the kingship. But where are these matters being investigated 
in England, and what books on them can be obtained ? 

My justification for inviting assistance in this matter is the great 
practical importance of it I think that attempts to interest busy 
officials anti practical men in folk-tales must fail, and that such 
people will rarely find time to take up epigraphy or numismatics, 
which must be left to speciulists. But I do think that a good 
many people would bti interested in the history of practical 
politics, and I should like to be able to refer enquirers to any 
accessible works on the subject 

H- A* Rose. 


Hand Impressions instead of Seals. 

In the thirteenth-century Chinese novel, Shut An eAua* i, a 
** writing of divorce" is authenticated by the husband stamping on 
it the impress of his hand smeared with ink. 

H 
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In Jo pi&xi-i deeds, twit* of hand, certificates, and other docu¬ 
ments to be used as proofs were formerly sealed in this way, 
a practice to which the word iegafa (hand-shape) still used of such 
papery remains to testify. 

Documents are in existence in which Mikados have authenti¬ 
cated their signatures by an impression of their hand in red ink. 

VV. G* Aston* 

[Cf. Tooth impressions, VoL iv, t p. 343, — Eix] 


Betrothing Custom; 

1 do not know if it has been recorded that in the south of 
Ireland, when children are playing together if a boy hurts a little 
girl so as to draw bloodj hts nuise says to the boy f 11 Now you'll 
have to many her/ 1 I am afraid that in my very young days £ 
was thus betrothed more than once» but unhappily I never carried 
out the contract and have now even forgotten the names of my 
betrothed ones, £ see there is a reference to such betrothals 
in Tfc Ltgind oj Perseus t II., 342. 


William Crook*. 
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The Euahi ayi Tribe: a Study of Agoriginal Life in 
Australia. By K, Lancloh Parser, with an introduction 
by Andrew Lanc. London : Archibald Constable & Co., 
Ld. 1505, 

The Euahi ayi tribe is, like the tvaruiiaroi, one of those Austnluh 
tribes which obtain their name from their word for No. It is 
organised in four su lx lasses, corresponding with those of the 
Kamilaroi, and female descent. It occupies a ponion of lire 
extreme northern [not, as the authoress calls it, north western), 
New South Wales, about the Narran River. Mr*. Parker wfcs 
in close contact with the tribe lor twenty years; and the present 
work is the result ot her study of their habits and characteristtCH, 
Her two former volumes of Australian Legendary Tales were 
collected from a people called the Noongah hurrahs. We I cam 
incidentally from a reference in the present volume that the 
Noongahbutrails are a local division of the EuahlayL We gather, 
therefore, that this work is the result of enquiries extending over 
a much wider field than was reaped fr>r the earlier books. 

In those books Mrs. Parker gave us a number of native stories, 
many of them very charming. In the work before us she provides 
the necessary background of custom and belief. There are, of 
course, many things in native life that a white woman would not 
be in a position to learn, or, if she learned them, would be chary 
of setting down in black and white. On the other hand she 
would have an opportunity of learning things about the life of the 
women which would probahly be inaccessible to white men. To 
make a picture of native life complete we ought to have die 
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result of investigation by white enquirers of both sene*. Blit 
though it is obvious ih.it Mrs- Parker, as a woman, has nor 
recorded every thing that a man might have done,, it is quite 
remarkable to what degree site has been entrusted by the native 
elders with their secrets ; and her presentation of the life ofihn 
tribe ts of the highest interest arid value. The observations which 
follow must be taken, not as criticisms, which I am incompetent 
to make, so much as queries which a first reading of such a work 
suggests. 

The belief in Byamee (as Mr, Parker writes the word) seems 
not to be so closely confined to men as in most of the tribes, 
though tlie women call him by a different name. This is one of 
the matters in which the Euahlayi present an advance on the 
civilization of most of the Australian face, Byamee is called 
“ Father of All," but it is not made clear in what sense the word 
Father is used* If the myth mentioned on p, 6 refer to Byamee, 
as probably it dues, he is represented as a Transformer and 
Culture Herat of the kind familiar to students of the British 
Columbian tales. He is said to have two wives, whereof one, 
Birrahgnuoloo, is styled “Mother of All," though again this is not 
to be taken in a literal sense. The other wife did bear children 
and perform the ordinary duties of a jgm Her totem (we are not 
told what it was) passed on to her children,, Birtahgncoloo stems 
to be simply the female counterpart of Byamee, 41 No one dreams 
of claiming Byamee as a relation belonging to one clan; he is 
one apart and yet the father of all, even as Birmhgnooloo is 
mother of ah and not related to any one clan,* Every member 
of their bodies had a separate totem, w hich was conferred on one 
or other of the kindreds of the tribes they visited- It is in this 
sense, and as Transformers, that they are called Father and 
Mother of all. Yet it may be doubted whether that is the whole 
account The word Father is used rot only lor Mother's Hus¬ 
band* bin also for Mother's Sisters’ Husbands* It is probably 
used also in more than one metaphorical sense. Sometimes it 
may mean Maker or Shaper, same times merely Elder. It may 
have other meanings too. We requite to know the full value of 
the word in order to judge of the sense in which it i& applied to 
Byamee- Nor must we forget to read Mrs. Parker's lornier 


volumes with this. The mythical tales they give often throw 
light upon the practices and beliefs recorded beret We can to 
some extent fill out the summary contained in the chapter on 
Byamce with the stories of the wonders performed by this 
“ mightiest of Wirreemin ** (wizards or doctor*)* and of his last 
great Bard, when be Ekd away into a thick scrub on one of the 
Noondoo ridges,, where he ss.ilL abides. 

What makes II specially necessary' to gather the real Sense of 
the word Father is that the Euahkyi are still in the stage (if 
Mother-right* Then relationship terms are not parallel with ours. 
Those of a savage people never are. As we have seen* the word 
Father is applied to Mother’s Sixers' Husbands, Mother's Sisters 
include a much larger class among the Euahlayi than among 
ourselves; and they are fill called by the name which includes 
mother* The authoress has given us a list of relationship terms 
with their explanations tn English. Unfortunately, it is !*tr from 
complete. What is the real meaning of the word given as Uncle ? 
What is the real distinction between the words given as " Full 
Brother !r and K Half-brother "? What are the limits of Brotherhood 
and Sisterhood? What is a lather's father called? What h a 
child called when the mother speaks? What when the father 
speaks? 1 could wish that Mrs. Parker had worked out a 
genealogical table on Dr Rivers 1 plan, or even given us such as 
those contained in Messrs. Spencer and Gillen's works. The 
attempt to do this would have revealed to her many ffitvnx tn 
the information contained in the chapter on Relationships and 
elsewhere. 

The Eunhlayi are organized into phratries and tfatem-kins_ We 
are told on p. 20 how the latter are divided be?ween the phratries. 
But the list is incomplete* I cannot find it stated to which of the 
phratries the Burrshwahn and Buckandee belong, and there 
may be others not mentioned : there are at least three totem-kins 
now extinct whose position is not assigned. I am led also io 
wonder whether there is any legendary connection between the 
phnines and the story mentioned above that Byamee and 
Bimhgnooloo gave their totems to the people. Did one phr itry 
derive its totems from Byamee and the other from his wife? 
The question might be wonh Mrs, Parkers while to put to her 
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black friends. Interesting points are that the continuance of the 
toictu-kin is in some way bound up with the continuance of the 
totem-species; that the penalty for intennairiage by two of a 
loicrn-kiu b that thdr children will "throw hack” to the totem- 
species from which they are named r T and that the totem-kins are 
emancipated from the usual restriction on the eating of the totem. 

A feature of totemism which h prominently developed among 
many of the Australian tribes (if we had complete information we 
might perhaps say all) is " the division of ah things among the 
categories [namely, the totem kins] provided by the social system of 
the human soci tty/ 1 By tb is attem pt a t classi ficaii cm certain obj ec ts 
(species of animals and plants, the winds and other phenomena) 
are aligned to each totem-kin. Mrs. Barker calls these objects 
by the unfortunate name of u multiplex totems aS or 11 sub-totems/' 
It is no doubt difficult to discover a suitable name to express 
their relation to the lotem-kins ; but both the names chosen have 
been already employed in other connections. However, a com- 
paiison of Mrs. Parker's statement on p. aj with Mr. Ho wilt r s on 
p, 454 of his Natiix Triivs af S&uth-East Australia shows dearly 
what is meant, It would be desirable to know whether there is 
any division of the points of the compass between the totem-kins. 
When the tribe assembles for a ceremony do the totem-kins 
occupy any special positions? Are they arranged in any order, 
as among the North American Indians and other peoples? ITie 
authoress speaks sometime* of totems* i"<l totenvkins, and some* 
times of “family clans® or 14 dans/ Is there any distinction 
between them? If so a what is it? 

The book is so full of interest and gives rise to so many 
questions that the foregoing are only a very few samples of the 
matters touched upon which would amply repay further investiga¬ 
tion. I trust it is not yet too late lor Mrs. Barker to attempt this. 
She is evidently so com (detent, and has so much of rise confidence 
of the people that such enquiries would in all probability bear 
excellent fruit Every anthropologist who studies the work will 
be gmteful for the valuable inform;!lion she has already put 
together. But it only whets our appetite lor more. Wc want 
more details, and the clearing up of points left doubtful. I must 
indulge in one last grumble t but more in the hope of future 
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perfection than in the spirit of fault-finding, The transcription 
of native Australian Barm's by English writers is admittedly 
everything (hat is bad Cannot some standard orthography be 
adopted ? Mrs. Parker writes Myatnit where others write Baiamt. 
She writes Dayardt *: what is the exact value of the first syllable t 
Is it different front the first syllable of Byamtc ? And what is the 
difference in the sound of the last syllable from that of fiargie or 
Gurroomi} How are such words sounded as Dht (by the way T 
why ih D/u siio re correct fur fa fern than Mah ? What is the exact 
meaning of these two words ?), Y/ii r Guir, Dhmi f Gmittrhl 
1;. llippiska i>r Hippathn (Mrs, Parker spoils both ways on the 
same page) the more correct representation of native pronuncia- 
lion? Possibly the pronunciation of the middle vowel is un¬ 
certain, 

Mr, Lang writes an interesting introduction, in which “he fights 
his battles o K er again, lF especially his battles with Dr, Frazer* who 
seems to require a deal of slaying. I will only refer to one point 
which he makes, namely* that according to Mr. Howitt 11 the 
south-eastern tribes, with female descent of the totem, and with no 
belief in the universal and constant reincarnation of ancestral 
spirit.’" tike the Anmta, " take the j-Eschylean view 11 of the on gin 
of children. If Mr. Lang wilt look again at the passage on p* 2J3 
of Dr. HowLu's book, Sic will see that the writer considers the 
11 nurse pp idea as one of the steps in the evolution of male descent. 
We cannot, therefore, infer that the tribes in question had not 
originally M the Arunta nescience of the facts of procreation. " 
They may have been at otic rime quite ignorant of these facts* for 
ad that Dr. Howitt says to the contrary, and the evolution or 
their speculation may simply have taken a different course from 
that ot the Arunta. The causes of that difference still remain to 
be investigated. 

The mention of Bishop Colenso on the first page of the intro¬ 
duction ia a slip of the pen for Bishop Callaway. 

E, Sidney Ha riband. 
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The Negritos of Zambales. By W* A. He to. Ethnological 
Survey Publications, voL ii, r Ft, r„ Manila, 1904, 

The Ethnological Survey of (heir new possessions, the Philippine 
Islands, continues to make excellent progress under the auspices 
of the American Government The present instalment forms a 
usdu! monograph on the Negritos, 

The author (p. 13) groups these people with the Mincopies of 
the Andaman Islands and more doubtfully suggests that they are 
connected with the Papuans of New Guinea, "very similar in 
many particulars to the Negritos of the Philippines, though 
authorities differ in grouping the Papuans with the Negritos. 
The Asiatic continent is also not without its representatives of 
black dwarfs, having the Sakai of the Malay Peninsula,” Of the 
two theories of their origin—that they formed the population of a 
partly submerged continent, once connected with the Asiatic 
mainland or that the archipelagoes have been gradually occupied 
by the Negritos, who made their way from island to island, Mr. 
Reed prefers the latter. 

Including all the mixed breeds which have a preponderanee of 
Negrito bluod, he (p* 33) estimates that the Negrito population 
of the Philippines does nut exceed 25.000. The largest and 
purest group is that occupying the Zam lories mountain range of 
western Luzon. Some individuals, he thinks, may retain purity 
of blood, but nowhere are whole groups free from admix* ure with 
the Malay, Those of Panay, Negros, and Mindanao are fairly 
pure; but on the east side of Luzon and in the island of Paragua 
there is marked evidence of admixture. These Zam bales 
Negri [Os, to whom this monograph is specially devoted, have 
now lost thdr original tongue* Their physical characteristics are 
smiiil stature, kinky hair, and almost black skin. The general 
impression that they are veritable dwarfs is incorrect, individuals 
sometimes attaining the stature of the shortest white men, and 
apparently only a small infusion of Malay blood causes them to 
equal the Malay in height. The Acta of Zimbales had an 
average stature of 4 feet 9 inches for males, and 4 sett 6 inches 
for females. They do not possess the abnormal arm-length of the 
African Pygmies [p. 33}. 
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Among their special customs may be noted that of chipping 
the teeth into sharp points* an operation which does not appear 
to affect their durability. They rarely scarify the skin for 
purposes of ornamentation, and sometimes practise the cautery as 
a cure for disease. Clothing is scanty, and in the less accessible 
regions bark beaten till it becomes soft and pliable is used 
{p. 37). They live in a state of pitiable misery cultivating scanty 
crops of tobacco* mtxht, and vegetables, but depending for food 
largely on game, which they kill by means of the bow and anows* 
or the Belatic, an ingenious trap in winch a spear Is discharged 
by a spring when the animal touches a string fixed across one of 
the jungle paths. This trap Mr. Reed believes to be the offspring 
of the Malay brain (p + 45), They have only one game* a kind of 
dice, but they display all the Negroid love for music and dancing. 

Marriage is entirely a matter of bride-purchase. There seems 
to be no format rite except interchange of food. On one occasion 
a piece of brown bread which Mr* Reed was about to throw away 
served as a wedding-cake (p. 58). At the homecoming of the 
bride she has to be provided with a succession of garments and 
other gifts, which are presented as she approaches the village of 
her husband, if she considers these insufficient, she stoutly 
refuses to move until she is satisfied. Mr. Cooke, who witnessed 
the ceremony, describes arches of bamboo made on the side of 
the road. H All at once the circle of dancers divided just in 
front of the arch; two persons on opposite sides joined hands 
overhead The bride now stood up; immediately her father-in- 
law caught her in his arms 1 ran under the human arch, and 
deposited her gently in the house of hh son. When the husband * 
from where he was squatting under the arch, saw his bride safely 
hid in his house his joy knew no bounds. With a yell he leaped 
up, swinging his unsheathed bolo over his head, and in a frenzy 
jumped over the fire t passed through the human arch p and with a 
final yell threw his anus round his wife in a long embrace* 
tp. 60). 

They bury the dead, not as has been sometimes reported in the 
house, but in a tree hollowed to serve as a coffin, and bid in a 
high place, which Is fenced against intrusion. There secto to be 
no special funeral rites (p. Gi), but they believe in the constant 
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presence of the spirits of the dead, which are feasted after a hunt. 
No other worship of or offerings to them have been reported. A 
bag black boulder is regarded as the abode of one powerful spirit, 
who Seems to absorb all the ghosts of the common dead- No 
one passes this place without making an offering of fruit or food. 
This spirit known as Anita, is the cause of serious disease, while 
minor maladies are due to lesser An item. If small pox breaks out 
it is supposed to be due to “some one who has cut down a tree, 
or killed an animal, belonging to a spirit which has invoked the 
aid of the supreme spirit in inflicting a more severe punishment 
than it can do alone” (p. 65)- They have the usual shaman is tic 
treatment in sickness, “The Manga-mi to (medicine-woman) 
danced round the patient, and had him dance and turn somer¬ 
saults. This was to make the spirit sony he had chosen such an 
unstable abiding place. Finally, she took hold of his hand, gave 
a mighty tug, and then dropped back stiff* The spirit had passed 
from trie body of the patient to her body " (p. 66). With some 
omens of meeting this seems to represent all their religious 
beliefs. 

The monograph is* as is usual with American publications of 
this kind, provided with a series of excellent illustrations* It 
serves, on the whole, io emphasise the contrast between the 
altitude of the enlightened Government of the United States 
towards the survey of the savage races under their control a^ 
compared with that of our Indian and Colonial authorities, 

W. Crook e. 


Among the Indians or the Paraguayan Chaco: A Stout 
of Missionary Work in South America. Told by W- 
Bakcrcoke Grubb, and his fellow-workers in the Chaco 
Mission of the South American Missionary Society. Edited 
by Gertrude WiLBOtt, BJJtL London: Charles Murray 
& Co., 1904. 

Missionaries have a great opportunity for anthropological study, 
but how few of them am really sufficiently interested in the 
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peoples they go io convert to penetrate to 14 the back of their 
minds! rh They are so preoccupied with their own ideas and 
their own objects, that they do not stem to attach any impor- 
tnnee to ihe study of the mental furniture and principles of 
civilisation (such as it is) of the heathen about them- An 
illustration of this attitude, which is apparent throughout the 
work before us i may be given from the reflections 01 the writer 
concerning the attempt made by a promising native pupil on the 
missionary's life. H One naturally seeks to know why Po-wit 
should have suddenly cu^t away all his privileges and opportun 
itic-^r and attempted the life of a man who had proved himself to 
have been in every way his friend. The only explanation seems 
to be that, in spile of his cleverness and apparent comprehension 
of Citrictian principles* there had remained at the bottom of his 
heart a fearful belief in his old supersiitions- 1 He had* in fact, 
dreamed that the missionary was going to shoot him for stealing 
his cattle* and the attempt was, as is admitted, from his point of 
view, an act of self-defence. A hundred observations a 4 naive as 
those just quoted betray an attitude of mind which looks down 
from the height of its prepossessions upon the heathen w super* 
stidonV* and renders its possessor quite incapable* so long as he 
maintains that attitude, of thoroughly comprehending the flock 
he has to Christianise and civilise, and consequently impedes 
his work, 

Sik chapters of the hook deal with superstitions* life, habits* 
and customs, industries implements and weapons, language and 
organisation. They are meagre* but they contain some interest¬ 
ing glimpses that make one eager for further particular, The 
writer does not know what to look for, and atiU less does he 
know the meaning of what he sees. He inmates, for example* 
the piercing of a boy's lip, which is probably only one of 
the puberty ceremonies* without a hint that there axe any 
more, and then turns to the girls* He tells something of their 
puberty ceremonies, but of the ideas connected with them 
nothing. He has nought to say of the family organisation* or 
the reckoning of kinship ; though he does tell us that the hus¬ 
band generally goes to reside with the wife, a custom which 
points to actual or former reckoning of kinship only through the 
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mother Adoption is said lo be practiced to a small extent; but 
when, or why, or how, is a blank, As an instance of inaccu¬ 
rate read arising from the unconscious importation qf civilised 
ideas into the report* take the statement that **the Indians firmly 
believe in the immortality of the soul.” Now, it may be said, 
without fear of contradiction, that no peoples on a low plane 
of civilisation believe in the immortality of the soul- They 
believe in something that survives death, and survives it for an 
indefinite date; but a more careful enquiry would prababty 
reveal to the writer either that the Indians held definitely that 
after a certain time the soul dies, or that they did doe know 
what had become of the souls of those who had passed out of 
living memory, and never troubled their heads tq enquire—that, 
in fact, they had never considered the question of immortality 

At All. 

So much for these examples, which might easily be multi pi Led; 
but it is far from being my desire to find fault with this unpre¬ 
tentious little book* What I da desire, in the interests alike of 
science and civilisation, is that missionaries should start with 
some elementary anthropological knowledge. Not only would 
it enable them to give accounts of their flocks which might range 
even with Bishop Codrington's great book on the Melanesians, 
but it would help them enormously in their evangelising efforts. 
Happily, the importance of thia outfit is at last beginning to 
be recognised by those who are employed in educating mis¬ 
sionaries. Further experience may enable Mr. Grubb and his 
colleagues, if they will only abandon some of their pre¬ 
possessions, lu penetrate into the ideas which underlie the 
customs of which their report is at present so defective and 
so superficial They will then confer a real obligation upon 
students by telling them all they know in detail about the very 
IhtCfiSting tribes of the Chaco. 

Some of the photographic illustrations are very good. Most 
of them, however, are unfortunately too small to reproduce the 
details properly. The map is useful 


E StrsNEY Hartlawdl 
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L' Oe rt. 1 se, des Pouvoms M&giques dans les Soci£t£s 
AustrauknnK 5. Far M. Mauss. Paris: tmprimeric 
Katin male* 1884. 

This valuable monograph is published by the Ecole Pratique de3 
Hauics Etudes as a specimen of the critical work to which the 
author, a professor at the school* devotes himself in his lectures. 
To say that it is worthy of M« Mauss p already high reputation is 
to say all that is necessary to commend it to serious students of 
the problems of savage thought and institutions. It may be 
considered as in some measure supplementary 10 the Mbmairt on 
the subject of magic by Messieurs Hubert and Mauss* which 
appeared in the seventh volume of IlAnnh SeifeJtigigtot, and of 
which an account was rendered to the readers of Fbik-L^rt two 
years ago (vol. xv q p. ,559). It carries the researches, the results 
of which were there embodied, a step further* by means ot a 
critical examination of the modes of initiation of the Australian 
wii&rds. These arc divided into three classes, in their ultimate 
analysis not entirely distinct from one another—namely* initiation 
hy birth {heredity), initiation by revelation, and initiation by other 
wizards, The rebtiofis between the two last are then discussed, 
and finally the preservation and loss of magical powers. 

The conclusion is that the simple, sympathetic magic of the 
Australian wizard is something very different from a mere 
mechanism of erroneous technical ideas. The method of hfe 
initiation sets him apart from other men. The possession of his 
magical stones, in which his supernatural qualities are symbolized 
and in a sense contained* makes him resemble spirits more closely 
than mortals. His whole personality is often renewed in the 
course of the rites, or at least he feels himself renewed in the 
course of his traditional ecstasies. He is sometimes even con¬ 
founded with the spirit which initiates him. He has become and 
remains, and is obliged to remain, something oiheT than his former 
self He is at once the exploiter and the slave of the public 
opinion which confers on him his supernatural powers. His fasts 
and ecstasies at the time of his initiation, his subsequent medita¬ 
tions* the perfect credulity of his clients* his traditional beliefs, all 
play their part in compelling at least a half-belief in himself and in 
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giving him confidence for the exercise of the supernatural power, 
the mana, he hits acquired. He Is what he is, he feels what he 
feebi treats himself as he does and is treated as he is treated, 
because he is a being whom all the forces of society determine 
and drive to fulfil the part. 

The questions aroused by this careful and weighty study of the 

facts are too large to be considered here. They would demand 

an essay as long as that of M- Mauss. I have limited myself to a 

bare summary of its contents in order to draw the attention of 

those who arc interested in die history of the mental and spiritual 

evolution of humanity. _ ^ 

T E. SlUNEY Hartland, 
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Der Ursj’rUNG oer Religion unb Kunst. Von K. Til 
Precss. Global, LXXXVI, LXXXVIL Sonderabdmck* 
pp. 54. 

Dr, FftEUSs' 41 provisional communication" to Globus is, in my 
opinion ai least, of the highest interest and importance. It 
embodies an almost wholly novel view of cultural* and In 
particular of religious, origins, A fuller treatment, however, would 
be welcome. As at present sketched out the theory is somewhat 
hard to grasp in its completeness, and it may well be that in what 
follows I have hardly done it justice. 

To put it shortly, Dr. Freuss holds magic to lie at the root 
of all our culture—of religion, of art T of games* of speech itself, 
not to mention clothing, agriculture, marriage, and a miscellaneous 
host of other institutions hardly less fundamental. How this and 
that particular development took place is dealt with mostly by the 
way. The chief Concern throughout is with magic itself as parent 
source- Now Dr. Preuss, like the sound anthropologist that he is* 
pursues a concrete method, and is as lavish of illustrations as hr 
is sparing of universal definitions. Two essential characters* 
however, he seems ready to predicate of magic in general. In 
the first place, magic is the exertion of a kind of power— vrtnda* 
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mam, In the tecond place, such power manifests itself pre¬ 
eminently in a Fkrtnandlbngsfi/ugfotX a capacity fOTmetamorphOsifi 
—for 1 multiprcsence/ to coin a word—which main tains the self- 
identity of the magical agency though it be there but in the shape 
oF a daikparing, an image, or a mere name. Mark the corollary. 
Animism, the theory that the essence of divinity consists in soul, 
must forego a large portion of its empire. WhaL has been hitherto 
invariably taken for indwelling incorporeal soul is in many, nay 
most, cases naught else but indwelling mam* virtually incorporeal 
since indifferent as to the form in which it clothes itself* Thus 
the Mexican maizc'godde&s Chicome coat! is a young maiden* an 
old woman* the actual maize grow Eng in the field* the life-giving 
food* and so on; buT, whether person or thing* is in nil appear¬ 
ances a power. A*ks Dr, Preuss: H Ist zu all deni ein Geist ndrig? 11 

Now I am at any cite at one with Dr* Preuss in believing (a) 
that a 41 pre-nnlmialic 11 religion is to be found in active exigence 
amongst savages* the objects of which are “powers* 11 liable* indeed* 
to be more or less personified, but lacking the distinctive attribute 
of soul: (£) that magic may directly generate religion. Indeed, I 
have already expressed in Folk-Latt similar views* to which L>r* 
Freuss is kind enough 10 refer, Hut can one go further, and* 
with Dr. Preuss T regard magic as the generating cause of ff/Z 
religion? I am inclined* provisionally, to follow hint, revising, 
that is* enlarging* my conception of magic accordingly* My 
previous notion of magic was that it was primarily the mysterious 
activity exerted by the man who casts a spell on tus neighbour; 
wheTeas anything mysterious might, in my view, be an object of 
pre-ammistic religion. Dr. Prcuss* however, would apparently 
identify magic with any kind of mysterious activity. Now, it we 
may legitimately do this* magic would* I allow, become virtually 
coextensive with the most primitive kind of religion; for there is 
good psychological ground for thinking that, in order to objectify 
the mysterious at all* the savage must endow it with sonic sort of 
activity, some power of holding its own* so to speak, against him. 
It remains to show that we may legitimately widen our idea of 
magic so as lo embrace all kinds of mysterious activity, and still 
preserve some definite meaning for the word* and one allied to t 
and continuous with, the sense or senses it ordinarily bears. 
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Now man, it may be assumed, is bound to wear anthropomorphic 
spectacles* and to project into bis surroundings the likeness of 
himself; Given, then, a stimulus, say, the sight of blood p that 
excites curiosity and fear together, that is, awe, how will he tend 
to interpret its effect on his nerves? According to our assumption, 
it wilt be interpreted on the analog)- of the mysterious activity he 
feels and knows in himself* Casting a spell is one form of such 
activity, which he may have become aware of pretty early in his 
career. But there are others and it is the great merit of Dr, 
Preuss 1 work that he points them out The power of procreation 
is a wonder-working which must in very early days have been 
perceived to be such. Then there is the experience of exaltation 
as produced by danting or what not, such excitement directly 
causing the subject to feel wonderfully active, and in many cases 
to be so in the sight of all men. Once more, life as such is a 
wonderful thing, if only because death—the not being alive and 
active—Is so awful. Hence breath and vital warmth, as signs and 
sup|>oscd vehicles of the mysterious life-force, will soon come to 
furnish typical modes of representing the idea of indwelling 
enndd. And so on. Dr. Preuss has, I think, made jut at least 
a prima fade case for holding that magic is the wonder-working 
mood and experience in all those forms in which early man 
perceives it in himself; which mood and experience he then 
projects into all objects that cause him awe, so that their 
inwardness becomes for him just the echo of his own. Why the 
mystcriously-active object should display a capacity for *' multi- 
presence” Dr. Freuss does not explain. Probably he would 
account for it in the usual way, namely! as the effect of association 
of Ideas exiled into play by the strong interest which the object of 
-awe awakens. 

The applications of Dr* Preifss* general theory are on their 
own account of great value* Perhaps the two most novel of 
the demLied explanations are the account of the part played by 
the idea of vital warmth in various scatological rites, and the 
theory of the life-giving procreative breath as the reason for die 
custom of knocking out a tooth at puberty. 


R, R r M^stcrr. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


You, XV1L] JUNE. 1006 , [No, [I, 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 21st, l9Qfl. 

Sir E. \V, Eraurook, C.B., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

The minutes of the December Meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The election of the following new members, viz: —Mrs. 
Nora Chesson, Miss iMabel C. Campbell, Mr. M. L. Seton. 
Mr. E. H. Binney, and Mr. F. J. Richards, I.C5„ was 
announced; the resignations of the Rev. H, A. Harris 
and Mr. A. Grant were also announced. 

Mr. E, Lovett delivered a lecture, profusely illustrated 
by lantern slides, on “The Folklore of Dolls,” and in 
the discussion which followed Miss Eyre, Dr. Caster, 
Mr, Longworth Dames, Mr. F. G. Green, Mr. Tabor! 
Mr. Kirby, Mr, Nutt, and the Chairman took part At 
the conclusion of the lecture a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mr. Lovett. 

VOL. XVII. 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH £lst, 190fi. 

Mb, M. Loncworth Dames in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of Major Fink as a member of the Society 
was announced: and the enrolment of the University 
or Texas Library and the Dundee Free Library as 
subscribers was also announced. 

Mr. M, Longworth Dames read a paper by the Rev. 
j. Meehan, E.C., on "The Cure of Elf-Shooting in the 
North-West of Ireland" [p. 200]. In the discussion which 
followed. Captain O'Brien, Mr. Rose, and the Chairman 
took part. 

A paper by the Rev. Prof, A. H. Sayce entitled " More 
Cairene Folk-Lore" [p. 191], was read by the Secretary, 
on which Captain O’Brien and the Chairman offered some 
observations. 

The Meeting concluded with votes of thanks to the 
Rev. ]. Meehan and Prof. Sayce for their papers, and to 
the Chairman and Secretary for reading them. 



BACK-FOOTED BEINGS- 


BY At Tr cuwfotti? onai*. 

(R&id rtf Mating, 2.0th December, 1905 ) 

The frequency with which inverted knees and feet 
occur in the description of redoubtable persons attracted 
the attention of M. Gaidos several years ago. In a 
series of articles in M/lusitu 1 he cites a mimber of 
instances, among others those of Cuchulainn, Lcvarcliam, 
Domhnal], and the Devil, in Irish literature, of Hephaistos 
and the Erinys in Hellenic myths, Indian demons a 
Brazilian Wood-god, an Argentine tribe, a New Caledonian 
snake-man, and Pliny's story of a distant Scythian people 
Such beings belong, for the most part, to the border¬ 
line between the sensuous and the spiritual world. They 
possess powers greater than those of ordinary men, but 
still such as are claimed by sorcerers and medicine-men. 
What could be more paradoxical, at first sight, than to 
represent beings so powerful with a deformity which 
would render a human being a hopeless cripple? 

M. Gatdoz would attribute this inversion of the lower 
extremities to a desire on the part of the uncivilised 
mind to represent malignant spirits as distorted human 
beings—“s'ils sont faits comnte des hommes, iis doivent 
pourtant ctre laids et ditformes. La laideur est Texpres- 
sbn esthitique de la mechancete/' Three considerations 
appear to have led him to take this view, the wickedness 
of many of these beings, the coincidence in some cases 

1 VoL col ; inL 35 and 6 j i vm- 
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of this deformity with others of a like nature, and the 
common belief that wickedness and ugliness art insepar¬ 
able. The last of these arguments is indisputable, but 
the other two, though true enough, neglect some important 
facts. Though some of these beings are undoubtedly 
malignant, this is by no means true of them all. 
Cuchulamn was a national hero; Levarcham was a 
faithful servant and aided the heroine Deirdrt; Hephaistos 
was certainly not regarded with dread ; and m all the 
instances in which this deformity is found, magical power 
is a more prominent feature than malevolence. And 
though it is true that in the cases of Cuchulainn, 
Domhnall, and the New Caledonian snake-man, other 
deformities arc also present, the inversion of the lower 
extremities is, as will be seen, usually found alone. 
M. Gaidoz' explanation therefore seems hardly convincing. 

The most striking point in connection with the deformity 
is that it seems to favour rather than to prevent rapidity 
of motion. 1 Levarcham “ can walk through the whole of 
Ireland in a day," and “ when undergoing these prodigious 
feats a fearful and a horrible change came over the 
swift messenger . » , her feet and knees turned and went 
behind her and her heels and thighs came before J\cr! 

In her there appears to be no further deformity. 
In Cuchulainn’s moments of Berserk fury, when he 
performed his wonder-feats, "his feet would go round 
behind him and his hams before, and the balls of his 
calves on his shins," though other contortions also take 
place. The tribe of Scythians, too, whom Pliny describes 
as having their feet turned backwards—■" aversis post crura 
plantis”—arc extraordinarily swift runners. There is, I 
believe, more in this deformity than M. Gaidoz supposes. 

■Mis* Hull ‘’This strange eoncepiicm of the body twined behind 
before KOW10 have been a cenunuA Irish eipreaien denoting Brat bodily 
swiftness or energy" Tit Cmiulhit Saga, Inirod, UL 
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The suggestion that I have to make is that the inversion 
of the knee-joints is not a degradation of the human 
form, but either, like the goat's legs of Pan and the 
Satyrs and or the medieval devil, 1 a rcltc of a therio- 
morphic conception of supernatural beings, or. like the 
wings of angels and of fairies, the formal expression of 
qualities Inherent in some animal hut denied to mankind. 
In other words, I would connect these 'back-footed" 
beings with the omithomorphic spirits so frequently found 
in mythology. In some cases the deformity seems to 
point to an originally bird-like form, but in most of the 
instances it would appear to be an alternative For wings 
as a means of signifying the presence or birdlike 
qualities. 

Birds, as we see from the myths of many races, 
were credited by early man with being able to vanish 
at will* to know the future, to reach heaven and 
penetrate to hell—powers claimed by sorcerers and 
attributed to semi-divine beings. And accordingly the 
assumption of a bird-form is the favourite form of 
voluntary metamorphosis in folk-tales. Noteworthy 
examples are Maui, the New Zealand Hercules, who 
becomes a pigeon in order to go down to Hades; 1 the 
hero of a Magyar tale, “ Snakes kin," * who also transforms 
himself into a pigeon. In T!u Eagle People, a tale of 
a tribe of Indians in British Columbia,® a man becomes 
an eagle by putting on an eagle skin, and goes fishing 
with bis eagle wife. 

1 [q a medieval Ir ish legend I he 3 >cvil appears to St. Muling dad In 
gcrfgvoBs robes and tdb the Saint ihul he cannot pray because his knees 
are reversed. Stukci, and pp- lEo-l p died by it. Gaidor. 

1 In a Kashmiri Tide (fbLk tatei sf Kashmir* Rev. J* H< Knawles* p, 
a jogi gives a boy wing^ ami sq render* him invisible, the wings fall of And 
he h immediately dbcmrefed. 

* .IfZjgtv> 4 j Misa Clark, p< 36k 

4 Tahi Mr Messrs Jones and Kftapf, p. 2S&. 

*f r j f./. hot, 54. 
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Now in most examples of beings partially human and 
partially birdlike, the legs or feet survive ail other bird- 
like characteristics with tlie exception of the wings, and 
in some cases the legs or feet are the sole omithomorphlc 
feature. Thus Stor-Junkarc, the god of hunting and 
fishing of the pre-Christian Lapps, sometimes took the 
form of a man of a majestic shape clad in black but 
with the feet of a bird. 1 Still more remarkable is the 
Ulthaana, or deity, of some of the Arunta tribe or Australia, 
a sky-dwelling being, 1 whom Mr. Strchlow, a missionary, 
describes (writing to Mr, N. W. Thomas) as like a strong 
man with a ruddy skin and long hair, but with emu 
feet, from which he receives the name of Altjira ilunka, 
the emu-footed god,* Again, Grimm * gives a story from 
a German saga of some earth-dwarfs on the Ramsfluc, 
who lived in a cave with a narrow entrance, to which 
they fled like hares when frightened. They are said to 
have bathed in a brook " like doves." During one severe 
winter they came to a farm and slept on the oven, 
departing before dawn. They wore long scarlet cloaks 
reaching down to the ground and concealing their feet, 
which were found to be like those of ducks and geese, 
when some inquisitive person sprinkled ashes before the 
door. In these cases the wings are absent, but in the 
Egyptian Soul-bird and the Greek Harpies and Sirens 
the legs and wings of birds are combined with the bodies, 
arms, and heads of women. Representations of the Harpies 
and Sirens are common in Greek sculpture. In the 
reliefs of the so-called 11 Harpy Tomb, 1 ' found in the 
ancient Lycia and now in the Hritish Museum, these 
bird-women appear flying and bearing gently in their 

1 Ntii&TLskjcEdp A Jmrtify fj the A f &rfh Enjj, tnCB- 

s Rrfvrl pf tht 1 /vrm Expt*iirk'x u iv> Quoted in Faik-tef** 

iVl 433), 

* Falk hrft ivL 439: 

- Temtmic Myttetogy, EngL Irani,, IL 4SW 
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arms the souls of human beings;. This tomb belongs to 
the sixth century before Christ, but a Siren from an 
Athenian tomb , 1 of considerably liter date* is even more 
interesting. This figure stands erect like a human being 
and 13 human down to the waist, but with wings, while 
the thighs are covered with scale-!ike feathers, and, though 
the lower parts ol" the legs are broken off, the knees 
are bent like those of a bird. On another Hellenistic 
relief 2 (about the fourth or third century B,C) a Siren 
Is represented as a beautiful winged woman with the 
feet only of a bird. 

Now a comparison in detail trill, I think, show that 
there is in fact no essential difference between the bird¬ 
footed and the back-footed beings. Stor-Junkare, the Lapp 
hunting-god with bird's feet has a Brazilian parallel In 
Curapira, a genius of the woods who is a small man 
with his feet reversed . 3 AUjira, the sky-god, with his 
red face, long hair, and emu feet, who appears In the 
lightning, may compare with Hephaistos, the Greek god 
of fire, who is represented on two vases/ now at Vienna 
and Athens respectively, with his feet bent back; while 
Cuchulalnn, whose feet became reversed and whose hair 
stuck out like spikes in his frenzies, reminds m of both. 
With Grimm's story of the dwarfs we may compare 
Pliny's tribe of Scythians and Indians and also a mythical 
South American tribe, the Chirionossos (cited by M. 
Gaidoz on the authority of Mr. H. Gibson)/ who are very 
Swift at running because their knees are bent like those 
of birds, Mr* Gibson says that they dwell in caves (like 

1 Fide the illustration b MaLiiine Cullign&fl, Thl Martud of 
tna&- by Miss limisoQ. 

* Miss 1 In cm cm, A? i&t Sfvdj tf/ Gnck p, zOJ, 

fg' 39 - 

mv, (1^74} p. {riwil by M, Guido*). 

* dt Ffmi. An kid, dAtkbm f xis. 1S94, p. 510* pt. viii. 

* Netti anJ Qu*ri<?;> Jane md, t%, p. 4E6. 
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Grimm's dwarfs), that their women "have crooked feet, 
turned inwards, so as to be hidden when they are seated;’ 
and further tells us that he was informed by an Indian 
that iE their knees were turned backwards, like those of 
ostriches" 

A comparison of the Greek bird-spirits with some of 
these back-footed beings is especially suggestive. The 
Harpies and Sirens seem originally to have belonged to 
one vague class of nature-spirits—the spirits in particular 
of the winds, which bring disease and health, summer 
and winter, birth and death to mankind, 1 These spirits, 
being not unnaturally represented as birds, acquired special 
characteristics. In the Harpies (* Apirmai, lit " snatchers H ) 
the swooping, snatching nature of birds of prey is emphas¬ 
ised, in the Sirens the seductive enchantments of song¬ 
birds is prominent The people of Northern India have 
their Harpies in the fairies who attend in the train of 
Airi, the demon huntsman of India, and (like the vulture 
of Prometheus) tear out and devour the lives of human 
beings unfortunate enough to cross Aid's path. These 
vulture-like fairies have their feet turned backwards* 
And in the Churels, who entice young men away and 
keep them until they arc old, and whose feet also are 
turned back, 3 we have an Indian example of the Sirens, 
who attempted to draw Odysseus and his crew to land 
with their song. 

■The hfrd-splriLs on the “Harpy Tomtit would seem la be the sprit* 
of death ; they have twee of the malignancy of Harpies or Sirens, bat bear 
the souls of the dead gently in their aims. In one case the soul h carcuing 
the spirit with its hand. 

On the WOn&afg tylix theft is 4 picture of I he feast of I'hinem—the 
Harpies are represented as foul pestilential winds that have fouled the feast 
and are pursued by ihe sens &r Ertrcaji, the dan North winds, winged 
Hi* iht Harpies bui of course men. Mass Harmon, p r 

^Ctvoke, Jbfiutar JtftijpM r ati.i Fcl&.ipr* 1 /A WtA-Wnf fmfot, L 2&I- 

* rii* p. 2?0—cf. with this passage Misb I Jamison's dfspipdqn of the 
Siren* in /V*V^ /# /Ac $t*Jj vf Gr/vk KcKgitn** pp, 1^7-207, esp p. *0^ 
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And the Creeks appear to have had their back-Tooted 
spirits in the Erinyes ('Epi^W. 11 the seekers out”)* the 
avengers of homldde r creatures not unlike the Harpies 
and Sirens. The relationship of the Erinyes with the 
Harpies is seen in a passage in the Eumenides (the 
euonymous name of the Erinyes) of Aeschylus — 

M Finntmg the man t vtw a wo-ncfroy=* hand 
Of women dr *ping on the wit; . But no \ 

Xo Women fhese + but Gordons—yel metbinks 
I may frol liken them to Gorgon shapes. 

Once A lime I saw those pictured things 
That inntcli ILL Fhinras' feast, but thest, but these 
Are wingless—black, foal uttotf. The}- snort, 

Bratfring out notsotoe breath From oat ihdr eyre 
They gore a loathly rheum, lSi 

The "pictured things that snatch at Phineus' feast" 
are, of course, the Harpies, The Erinyes, then, are like 
women; like Gordons, but without the Gorgon mask; 
most like Harpies, only wingless and in some inexplicable 
way more terrible. The horrible appearance of the Erinyes 
is not borne out by Greek art and poetry; they are in 
fact, as a rule, less repulsive than the Harpies;- though 
both the Harpies and the Gorgons were represented in 
contemporary art with ordinary human legs. The terror 
inspired by the appearance of the Erinyes is compre¬ 
hensible if in the folk-belief of the time they w ere regarded 
as beings with their kgs bent in imitation of those of 
birds. And in fact in the Seven (trains! Thebes Aeschylus 
describes an Erinys as jm^nrewn lit f Mvith bent feet or 
legs,'' an epithet which seems to be intended to suggest 
that her knees were bent back, 3 

1 Acsch. Eum, 4& ft— the tmrulrtiioti is Mtsa I larrisods*, Op, tit. p_ *33* 

t TEiey arc almost mvaiiihly represented a& !i'd citrcssas, with short skirts amJ 
high boots. Miss EiaxTuro, *p- at. p, 332, 

*VL Gaidar EmislAtts x a/i^frpin 4 "with feet bent badk.™ But though 
littmUy meaning ,k foot/ r is, frequently by Greek posts from Homer 

onwards lo mean « leg." The ghss. q| the Kbdliasl Hesychtidi 
M with knee beol t vr bent b&ck T " ceruiuly points u> tfae inner rendering. 
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The description of the Erinys to be gathered from 
these two passages recalls Domhnall, the sorceress who 
fell in love with Cuchulainn in Alba and who persecuted 
him with enchantments when he slighted her— 111 Her form 
was very gruesome* her knees were targe, her heels turned 
before her, her feet behind her; big dark-grey eyes in 
her head, her face black as a bowl of jet A very large 
forehead she had, her rough bright-red hair in threads 
wound round her head.” 1 

The connection or the Erinyes with snakes is interesting. 
Aeschylus in one passage in the Rumtnidts* uses the 
word SpmwvtLi “the dragones_s,' T as a name for them. 
Euripides calls them “ Hadcs-snake'' and op<wo\ r ru'<htK, 
* with the forms or snakes/ 3 These names suggest that 
the Erinyes had at one time been snakes like Snafce- 
skio (in the Magyar tale mentioned before) 1 the prince 
who had been changed into a snake, and who* immediately 
on regaining his proper shape* took the form of a 
pigeon. This snake-aspect of the Erinyes recalls the 
Rew Caledonian story 1 of the creature that emerged 
from the body of a great snake when it was changing 
its skin. This demon was like a man f but with his 
joints reversed; his dbows were on the front of his arms! 
his knees at the back of his legs, he had small feet and 
eyes at the back of his head, and he apparently made a 
noise like nfhistRng. Supernatural beings similar to this 
last* but unconnected with snakes, occur in the beliefs 
of some of the Melanesian Isles, These are either larger 

An-3 tbfl analogous <*atd 14 bent ti.il/ - a Synonym fat mdmp* f, 

11 1be shady toil or squirrel/* e£p<£ meaning ■■tall/ 1 suggests thJU 
mew i+ wfrh kgi turned and bent back waids* 1 under the body {*5 in 
bird* when seated) in the nm* manner ns the tail cf a squirrel ti bent 
backwards *q as to lie along iti back. 

1 Miss Hull, Tht Cm-kuilxn pL 72. 

3 Atsch, Earn. 13& a tui- ff&fgmin u Tjhttj, 2S6. QrattJ, ajl 

4 Cited by M. GjMm fiona on ankle by M. R. Lourdet k m Z/j Mut&m 
Ctftetijpttii zqth Febi t 1893, p- 93. 
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or smaller than men, with the same inversion of the knees 
and elbows; their arms are very long and armed with 
nails tike a birds ctcnvs } 

I have now, I hope, shown that the legs tend to 
survive other birdlike features in semi-omithomorphic 
beings- I think the comparison of the semi-orni thorn orphic 
creatures with the " back-footed ,r beings has brought out 
two points—that the two classes are generic ally akin, anti 
that the “ back-footed " beings often possess tjualities and 
characteristics that arc essentially bird like. The survival 
of the legs is probably not altogether fortuitous. In 
combining the human with the bird form, the wings 
would appear to us, with all our artistic traditions, the 
most suggestive and the most natural bird-feature to 
retain ; but to the half-civilised mind, which is gradually 
anthropomorphism^ the supernatural, the legs with their 
Inverted knee-joints may well seem a less violent com¬ 
bination with the human form. Nor is this choice so 
irrational, for the inversion of the knee-joints affects the 
limbs wherein man’s swiftness resides. It may be too 
that there is some idea present that birds arc assisted in 
flight by their legs. Early Greek statues (eg. the Nike 
of the sculptor Mikkiades found at Delos), representing 
flying beings, invariably have the knees bent at right 
angles as though the legs were being exerted. And it 
must not be forgotten that birds are credited by primitive 
men with many powers greater than that of flight 
Further, where clothes are worn, the inversion of the legs 
would commend itself to the medicine-men and sorcerers, 
who would be largely responsible for the popularity and 
permanence of this conception, inasmuch as they would 
be able themselves to pretend to the possession of a 
peculiarity, which, like the golden thigh of Pythagoras, 
might be concealed beneath the folds of a long cloak 

i Mi. E- T- Leith in Ftmjel NaUt eut4 Qutria, iL p. tS6, quoted by 
Si. Gaidox. 
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from the eye of the sceptic. And so Levareham, instead 
of becoming a bird like Maui or “ Snake-driii ” simply 
contorts her legs in imitation of a bird. 1 

How easy would be the transition from bird-legs to 
human legs with knees inverted is shown by the repre¬ 
sentations of bird s in early art —eg the bird-women on 
the so-called ''Harpy Tomb' 1 of Lycia, and the soap-stone 
birds found at Zimbabwe in Mashon aland.- And as 
soon as this transition is complete, the inversion of the 
feet follows of necessity from that or the knees, in legs 
otherwise human ; even if it be not actually suggested 
by the way in which a bird folds over its foot when 
perched on a branch or standing with one leg raised 
from the ground* 

The connection with birds would soon be forgotten, 
and so render it possible, as sometimes appears to be 
the case, for the Inverted feet to be found alone. This 
may be explained by the fact that the inversion of the 
feet, though only the logical outcome of the inversion 
□f the knccs p is yet a more noticeable contortion. At 
the same time, where spirits are conceived as wearing 
clothes, the feet are more exposed than the rest of the 
leg* Stor-Junkare and the Rams line dwarfs* being cloaked 
from head to foot, are only described as having the feet 
of birds, though the legs may also be bird [ike, but covered 
by their robes. It is by his "cloven hoof” not by his 
goats legs, that the Devil is discovered. So, the true 
significance of the deformity being lost sight of* the 
Inversion of the feet might well be chosen in descriptions 
of such beings, to the exclusion or the inversion of the 
knees, as sufficiently conveying the idea of inverted legs. 

A. T, Crawford Cree. 


1 Al 1 sJiU bur ltng(5 In ctlltore winged s&tidab ire worn far ihc purpose, 
Pmschs barrows lias* of Htroits, 

* Bent, A'm'mJ CitiiA ef Afwkmutemt, pnsrim t and /.A. 1 stir,, FUte 7. 
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MaXX tradition knows nothing of Nuada or of Bile. In 
their stead it tells of Manannan* a god in some respects 
comparable to diem both; for he too had pretensions 
to control the atmosphere* the sea p and the world of the 
dead He used to exhibit his power over the air by 
enshrouding his eponymous bland in mist, whenever an 
assailant tried to find the way thither. 1 Moreover* he 
w as closely related to Lug the sun-god : not only does 
Lug ride the horse* and wear the armour a of Manannan, 
but in one ancient tale 4 Lug actually appears as king 
in Mao anna n*s palace.* Common Jy p however, M a nan nan 
was connected with the watery element. * Scots and 
Brittons/ says Cormac p 1 called him a sea-god and declared 
that he was sprung from the sea, mac Lir 3 *son of 

] \. khyA C/Ifn Mian: WihA ,j tsd Manx OxfdrA 1901 i. 2^4, JJ4, 

3 StuJsrt in tht Arthurian Ligttid I&91 p. ill £ 

3 C Squire TA* Nrtbkgf sf tAt Briiiik hints Ji London 1905 p. S9. 

* infs ia p. 157 f. 

* A. Nutt Tht Vqmgi &f Bran Sim <*/ Mai London 1S95 L 293 f rightly 
izuisis on lEe * elute alliance between Huuuuuui and Lug/ end point*. out 
dun the Celtic MirmVwn ha ehaiiot-dffring &feed‘po^es&iELg god of 
the western wonderland ha* impoitant features in common wiiti the Greek 
I Miol Note uJio that iht annual tribute of ruthftl bruQghl on Midsummer 
Etc to two hilt-tops in the file of Mm, nnd there presented to Mmiumd 
\ Rh$s Cthk Fdkisrrt L ^4 implies a sun-god* or it lews! 1 sky-god. 

|>, O'DoqottiDj commenting Comae*! Account of Mamuman, slnle* 
that, * According to the traditions in the IsJc of Mifl and the comities 

of Leinster th£» CmX man ol Man rolled on three legs, like a wheel tferougb 
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Sea/" 1 Manxmen, he might have added, speak of him 
always by the more primitive title mac f Z*rtr p "son of 
the Sea/ 2 Mounted on his two-wheeled chariot he drove 
across the foaming waves, when he was minded to visit 
Erin. 5 Or else he came riding on horseback 1 ; for he 
possessed a magic horse, which was swifter than the spring 
wind and travelled with equal speed by land or sea,® not 
to mention a magic coracle, which propelled and guided 
itself,® By merely shaking his mantle he could raise a 
storm/ and still it again by his druid spelts/ Lastly, 
his island home, dimly descried on the horizon, was 
regarded as a Celtic Elysium or Paradise, and he himself 
as a Celtic Hades/ His Welsh analogue Manawyddan 
mab Llyrwas likewise lord of the Qthcrworid/ 0 In that 
capacity perhaps he constructed a ghastly prison in Gower, 
the bone-fortress of Oeth and Anoeth, shaped like a bee¬ 
hive and built of human bones bonded with mortars in 
this he immured those whom he caught trespassing on 
hh domains/ 1 

Man an nan is said to have been the first king of the 

ihe nmiJ If th^ nidations were rcliill^ we should have way fight to 
regard Meibuhmui os wlu (cp, CiaisunI fitpim miu bat they itesty 

have sprung from the armorial bearings introduced into the island a* hit 
su, the thirteenth ttifttury by Alexander uL of Scotland, and ultimately derived 
from ibe Sidliars frisiults (Count Goblet d’AIWdla TAt Migran#* v/Srmfoft 
London 1 S 94 p. 11 n. r, A. C Hwldon Exvlmti** fm At? London 1595 
P» 214 ). 

1 C*rm*Js Gtettxry tons, by J. 0 + Doncrvan ed. by Whitky Stokes p. 114. 
Cp- [he €$ir Anmnxn 156 in Stokes and Windisth Irixkt Tate ni 357. 

*Kby s ctl& MUm B. 549 

I Squire Myfkstegy ikt British Islands p* 154 L 

4 A H. Leahy IftrtK A r #ttiatt.u a/ frt/nxa London 1905 L &4- 

* Squire Mjthckry vf tht Britiih /1/W1 pp. to, 89, q&. 

B /cf. te. */it. r>. pu 129, *JA te. p. S37- 

B /d- ten p. lyj ff + W /l£ ter p. 270, 

II kb]h Tht HMtri La-farts r&£& eti 3 London i $$3 p h 667 £, Arthurian 
Ltgitjrf pi 347 , Ctifa BjBfort IL 619 0 - U 
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Isle of Man 1 ; and Manawyddan, his counterpart in 
Wales, shared the realm of Dyved with Pryderi, son of 
PwylL* In view of the series of Irish kings named 
Nuada,* of Dumnonian kings named Nudd or Nnd or 
Kudos, 4 of British kings named Lludd or Lud or Loth 
or Lot, a and of Pictish kings named Bi!c or 13 ElL or Beli,° 
it would be unsafe to conclude that the kingship of 
M a nan nan and Manawyddan existed merely in the brains 
of mediaeval euherne rises. It may well have been that 
certain kings of the Insular Celts posed as embodiments 
of the god Manannan or Manawyddan. 

Man an nan, like Nuada and Bile, had his sacred trees. 
His palace on a sea-girt isle was known as Emhain of 
the Apple-trees T ; and of those who w ere privileged to 
visit it several fascinating folk-rales are told. These tales 
are indeed more or less familiar to English readers, thanks 
to the charming translations of Lady Gregory* 6 and the 
scholarly investigations of Mr, A. Nutt, u But they have 
such an important bearing on the subject now in hand, 
that I must briefly summarise them before proceeding 
further with my argument. 


1 KbfS Hihhfrt Lectures p. 663 K Squirt Mjthviagj of the British /Fandf 
p„ Z4i. G. W, Larrnime Wtd Irish FaikddUi xnd R&nanm (London l$0&) 
p, 64 IT. “Kid^ MnxwuUli." 

* The Afadineypen trans. Lady Charlotte Guest ed. A. Null London 1904 
p. 43 fF. * Mariawydtlaii (he Son of LLvt, ' 
a JWn jnfl. ff. ivil 35 6. 

iyiL 4 S IT. */&. iViL 7a 

T Squire Afyfhefrgjr $f the ftritish /r/tfJtdV p. Go, Lady Gitgory Gwdi and 
Figktmg 3 ffM p, 101. Mtuiunnan had the reputation of w&nileHng through 
Ireland in human form doing inch* uud wonders: on sueh ocaukma A all 
the food he would use would be a nssd of sour milk and % few cmb-appks * 
it. p. 110), 

■Lady Gregory GWr and Fighting Mtn London 1904 pp. s 10 ff., 1*5 ft T , 
124 f£ + isG ft, (L, 431 ft* and CmchuMm tf Afuirthemw London 
tpo3 pL 176 HI 

B A- Nntt The Vtyqgt *f firem Sm 0/ Fdai London E $93-^(897. 
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To begin with* there is a group of four tales, two 

of them very ancient and two more recent, dealing 
with the adventures of Bran and Connlat Oisin and 

Cucliulain. 

First and foremost The Voyage of Bran} Once upon 

a time Bran, son of Febal, was out near Ms dun, when 

lie heard behind him music so sweet that he fell asleep* 
On awaking he found at his side a silver branch 
covered with white blossoms* He took it in his hand 
to his royal house; and there in the presence of his 
hosts a woman in strange raiment appeared arid sang 
as follows— 

1 A linn eh of the apple-tm from Esllin 
I bring, like those one knows ; 

Tw%s of white diver ate on lt> 

Crystal broWi with 

Thrcrc u iL ilia tint life. 

Around which sew-horsoi gliKUn; 

A (iur course against the wSotM*cl% surge,— 

Four feel uphold St« 

A delight of the eyes, n glorious range, 

I* the plain on which the fc-iKiis hold games: 

Cooch a contends jig-ainst chariot 

In southern Mig FincUrjB&fc [White-Silver Plain]. 


An ancient tree (AiA-j Lbere is With hSosigyus, 
On which birds call to the Hoan. 

Tis in harmony it is- their wool 
To call together every Moor. 

At sunrise there will Come 
A lair man illumining level land? ■ 


4 An ediiinn with text. LmnstatlOPi and notes by Kano Meyer k inelndcd 
m Mr, Nnti r s wofk i_ hoq^ See el«so H. D T Aibois de Jnbftlmilk JU 
tri)rftoUfrf*£ pV/nWaij it ia mj/tfoiqgfc O&tfW Paris 1KS4 p. J33 H-, Lady 
Gtcgo ry GfJ’.- smJ Firkfitti* M(m p f I 10 ft The exist inn I cxl 0 f Tit leyii^v 
9 / Bt$n appears to be at least a- old as the ninth century A- U. (NffU e£i t 
PF IJ 5 * W)- 
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He nd-es upon ihs kif «a-w«b«! plain, 
li- the ocean tilJ \t u blood. 

A ho*t wrill come iciffi, the d*u 5«, 

To ihe land they show ihtir rowing; 

Thtrn they low to ihc cftfirpiCttoui WufiC* 

Fn m which arise it hundred strain^ 3 

It sings ul strain unto Iire boil 
Through lung it ia Dot sftd. 

In mask swells with choruses of hundreds— 

They look io r nehhci decay nor dcsifa/ 

These and other verses of a like tenor she sang, ending 
with an appeal to Bran that he should go in search of so 
fair a county without delay. Then she vanished; and 
with her went the silver brands which leapt from Bran's 
hand to hers, nor could he hold it back. Nest day Bran 
set out with thirty followers ; and two days later they 
met Marian nan himself crossing the sea in his chariot. 
He too urged Bran to press fonvard T and told him that 
before sunset he should reach Emtiilrt. On the way 
thither Bran passed the Island of Joy, where one of his 
men was put ashore and would not return on ship-board. 
Shortly afterwards they reached Em ha in, and found it 
peopled with women- The queen of the place proved to 
be the unknown woman that had summoned Bran at 
the first. She and her attendants entertained him and 
his company in a grand house, which had accommodation 
for every couple. Here they stayed, enjoying one per¬ 
petual feast. At length, when they had been there, as 
they supposed, for a year, they returned to Ireland, taking 
with them their comrade from the Island of Joy. At 
5rub Brain they learnt that they had in reality been 
absent for hundreds of years. Ncchtan mac Coll brain, 
who sprang ashore, at once became a heap of nshc3> 
Brai% warned by Nechtan's fate, continued his wanderings 
without touching land. 

1 Infra p, 157 ft. 3, 
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Next for The Adventures of Conn fa} Connla of the 
Red Hair, son of Conn the Hundred-fighter, king of 
Ireland (122-157 jld.}, was once with his father on the 
hill of Uisncch, when he saw coming towards him a 
woman clothed in wondrous attire, She told him that 
she came from the land of the Ever-living Ones, where 
there was no death* but perpetual feasting and felicity 
At this Conn asked with whom his son was speaking. 
The woman made answer in song: 

k He speaks with a damsel yoisng, bdlinsM, high-bora. 

Who diet ml not grow ■ old. 

I have loved Coot| k of the Red IliLi,.—I invite him to Magb Met! 

[The Pleasant Plain!, 

\Vhm ti H king TOUirboj, evei Lasting*—a king who bus esismn! In his 
eOiiflCty Bcithei grievance HOI -sorrow 
Since be feited on the tiugne. 

t ;awe Hi Die, Connlft of the fed tUh, thao Whiiw Mck hath two colour;. 

them who hast She heir of flwne* 

Jl li 11 yellow diadem that It thy doe, 

Alwt-e thy purple face,—'twill he the perjienwS tokeo of ihe royal illgnity 
of t hy Features- 

rf tbcsn hettk«l«*4 never wtt] be socti 10 ■a UIvaj—L hc youth of thy form, it* 
beamy 

Attractive COT aye." 

Conn then turned to Cor^n his druid and asked him to 
swg spells against the woman. Coran did so, and she 

1 The Irish test or this tak pubSkbed *dch % glossary by Wmdiidi 
XvngxfitStu iritcAf G*vtxmzsii- p. i r& FT, There are French transkLkti* 
by G- Doiun in the fttvuf dt rhisUnn da rtlLdmi siv. 64 &-* by 
IE tfAtboit L'fpc&t hAi^h* ** JrJandt Foods 1S92 p, 3S5 ^; English 
vmioti* by tbt Ret- Father MicSwiney in the Cm/iV ftmrwit ii 3P7, 
by Lady Gregory CjWj: jsfld 1 /u^/jar^ dZ-ar p. 124 by J, 

Jiwabs CWfiV Fairy T$!tt London 1 S 92 P- ' ff - OCuny M^mucrip 
Mat:r}j<> p. jfS f. balds ililL the story of Ccmnln wtivt eompowd btfow 
coooa,Dht cp. Null r^'ci v qf $nin p. 14ft € Prof. II, Zsmnujf in bis 
' Ktluscbc Eir-LtfAgii ii/ {Ztihckriji fur dtvUcha Alfcrllmw: axatii, -?bi ti.) 
refers the tab; in Its jiiettnt form to- ihe b^v^otb century. [Prof, A* !— 
Brown /tzhkW 19*3 regards ft ai belonging to an older flint dm of she 
Giber a grid vi=it ibm ibnt of Bmfl.-A.Ni] An I Mr. J. Jacobs Pp r rtf, 
p« ’44 ciils it ‘the eailifis: fairy-tale of modem Europe/ 
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departed, but ere she went filing an apple to ConnU 
For a whole month Connta lived on that apple, caring 
for no other meat or drink. Then the woman appeared 
once more to him, when he was with his father in 
Magh Archomnim, and repeated her imitation ■ 

f The EvcT*S£i r in£ On« arc casing for ih«. 

Thou an hfiiQ n( the men of Tethra/ 

Conn sent again for Co ran. But ConnU, save for the 
grief that he felt at parting with those he loved, was 
willing: enough to go with the woman. She bade him 
step on board her boat of ^lass, and promised that all 
his sorrows should disappear in the divine city of the 
conqueror Though the sun was setting, they would be 
there before night fell, in the land of joy, where none 
dw r dt but women and girls, Hereupon ConnU with one 
bound sprang 00 board the boat of glass and put out 
to sea. Conn and his companions watched from the 
shore, till the boat bearing his son and the woman 
became a speck in the distance and vanished to return 
no inort 

The tale of Qistn, 1 written down in the eighteenth 
century by the folk-singer Michael Cornyn, is perhaps a 
thousand years later than the tales of Bran and ConnU: 
yet it preserves essentially the same conceptions. Otssn, 
son of Finn, was one misty morning hunting with his 
father near Loch Lein, when a beautiful young queen 
riding a fleet w f hite horse approached them. She wore 
a royal crown; her steed, a silver wreath. She gave 
her name as Niamh of the Golden Head, and said that 
her father was king over the Country of the Young. 

1 A teai md Lrarmhlian l>1" thih tdc were puhLUbed hy Bryan O'LpQMy in 
[fie Tr^mmficM! of fAe Os mat. S*'<n<fy j$r iSj6 Dublin iv, 22 ? fi. 
AootKer Tendering U ^iven liy Lady Gfegoiy (Wj mtJ - 

Aft* p r 4 j[ ii. See ^t^> D’Afbois Cj&lt mjfA^^ue p, f, Null 
ftpqgii &/ Bran p r Uy ff. 
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She had come to claim Finn's son as her husband To 
Oisln, who fell in love with her at sight, she described 
her home: 

1 It is 1 ht counliy is mosE bcflOEifil] cf nil ihat nre under ibe suit; 
the trees nre stooping down with Fruit and with leaves uud with 
blrafrun. 

Hon tv and wine arc pkfltlfrff th «e, and everything ibe eye ha* 
etrer seen ; HO Wlitisg will c™c on you with the wasting ftway of 
time? you will never see death or leaning. 

Yoll will get the fflral crown of the King ol the Young that he 

Clever gave 10 arty one under the #un* It will he a shelter to you 

night and duy in every rough fight and in every battled 

Gistn, daizled by the prospect, bade his father farewell, 
and went off with Niamh on the white horse across the 
sea. On their way, among other marvels they saw a 
young girl on a brown horse pursued by a young man 
on a white horse: the girl held a golden apple; the 

man bad a crimson doak and a gold-hiked sword* In 

the Country of the Young, the Country of Victory* GisEn 
wedded Niamh. He had by her two sons and a daughter, 
on whom she bestowed a wreath and crown of kingly 
gold. Three hundred years later he was fain to revisit 
Erin, and did so, traversing the sea on the white horse. 
He was, however, warned by Niamh not to dismount 
from his charger, on pain of becoming an old man 
withered and blind. In a moment of forgetfulness he 
disobeyed her bidding, and paid the penalty. 

In Tho Sick-bed of Cuokulain} one of the best-known 
episodes of the Ukoni tn cycle, occurs a parallel to the 

1 TbtEt h 1 \?xi ami tmuiktkn by O'Cum uu Atlantis L |6a FT., tL 
ff., by Hryw OLooney m Gilbert's AfatUmrJ Afaurntriftt 

*f SrtiauJ 11*74. f $78 i. pi. 37 i 1 ., 5 i, apperirttiK 4, A 1 ; ft test and paift’ 

jifcmse by Wlndiscb in Jr Lit he 7ijtit i. I c >7 tt.; a French i entering by Or 
Dfjttin and IL D'Aibdi ZV/c^V tt/rijtu p_ I/O if. f English rendering bj" 
LaJ)' Gregory Cutbttfain if/ MutriJismue p* 276 ff, and,. more literally* by 
A, IK Uaijf Hcrvif A'amuHCfF L 51 ff. 
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foregoing tales, Fand n the wife of Mafiannan, when 
deserted by her husband, set her heart on Cuchulain. 
She sent Li ban,, wife of Lab raid the Swift, to summon 
him to Magh M&IL Li ban told Cuchulain that La braid 
would agree to the union, if Cuchulain would help him 
in battle against Senach the Unearthly and Eochaid 
juil and Yeogan the Stream. Cuchulain thereupon bade 
Lacgh his charioteer go with Li ban to discover what 
manner of place Magh Mell might be. Laegh found 
that he needed Libans protection on the journey: 
indeed, we read that *the set him upon her shoulder. 1 
At last they came over against an island, to which they 
crossed in a boat of bronze, There they saw Fand in 
the palace of Labraid. On his return to Cuchulain 
Laegh described the palace thus: 

* On Its cast side arc slanrtim; 

Three bright purple trees 11 {£?&} 

Whence the birds’ song*, oft tinging 
The ting's children pledge. 

From a tree eo the fore-court 
S weet hurmoav streams ; 

It j inn Jr silver, yet mnlit 
With gold 1 * g&ter gjteuDL 

^Sisty Uks' spying mtiiiniu 

Sow meet, now swing wide; 

Madias food foe thrice hundred 
Each drops at ilS side. 

Near a well by that paiupe 
Gay clonks spread Oat he, 

Each with splendid gold fastening 
Well kxrked through its eye. 

They who dwell there, find Sowing 
A vat of good ale : 

Tis ordained that for ever 
That viu iliail nut fad. 

1 Mj, Leahy, whose metrical rendering I quote, would emend the MS- 
in Hit da zhorxfr 'three trees of purple glass,' into tri tilt d? cforrpr 

jAht, * three tress trf bright purple, 1 But cp^ the crystii tree of Lough Erne 
[infra p. 169). 
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From the W3 steps 9 lady 
Weil gifted h and fail: 

None ii tike her in Erin: 

Like guld ii her hair- 

And so sweet. and 40 wnndsous 
Her wards from her MS* 

That with ]ovc and with longing 
She breaks hearts of alL F 

Cuchulam went, and slew Labraid's foes, and stayed 
with Fand for a month. At the end of that time he 
agreed to meet her by Ibar Cinn Tracts, the yew at 
the head of Bailed strand. But Emer, Cudm Sam’s wife, 
heard of it and came to the same trysting-tree. 
Cut-hulain did not know with which to side, the fairy 
queen or the mortal; and the situation was saved by 
the sudden appearance of Manannan, who reclaimed 
Fand as his own and left Bmer to Cuchulam. 1 

Now there is obviously much food for reflection in 
these old Celtic tales of the OthenvorltL But the 

1 A partial parallel 10 Tfa Mk-fod vf CitfAu&an is the laic of LMi^dn 

wae Crimihaimm l,S. H. O'Grad?' Sifaa Gtidilfce H- *9° ^ ^ dj-buia O' 1 *- 
p. 356 ft, A- Nun Kpwj* tf #m l iSo^t Lady Crj^y 
Crd and tf&ttirtf Mr* p ffj. LacgsilC Lilian, un of Crtmihan 
Cass, ibe king of Connaught, out one flay with hit father near Loch 
m-u Eon, Lbt Lake of Birds, when a splendid winto wi seen *pprmMa§ 
through the miss. It wi* Fbcbnit son of Beuch» who afeked for belp 
against Gall, son oF Dilbb, king of a people *f Magh MclL Laegaire wilh 
fifty of hb fallDwen agreed to help him* and plunged wilh him into die 
Lake- Hem they alew <JtH and rescued Fiachna's wife, whom he htul 
rained off. Fiadma in token of fall gratitude bestowed his own daughter 
DeotgrcEne p a Teai of the Sun, on LnegaiiCi and fifty other fmtn OH 
LdSgllre 5 followers. At the end of a year Largnire and his men returned 
home on bonehack + bat were strcughily charged not to dismount. 
Accordingly, they could Inti bid their assembled friends farewell and go 
lade again to Lakeland. Unfortunately neither Fl*cfro* not Laegaire 
gave a detailed account of Magb MdL What struck Locgaim moat was a 
tain of ale. and ibe delight of drinking from gleaming goblets to the 
AOdfld of tneEodicnis maalc. He Unmght back thirty caldrons and thirty 
drinking-borne In proof oF his Assettlons; and then relumed io *hmc the 
kingdom of Mogb Mdl with Fiackma* his fisihcr-indaw. 
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points that l should like to emphasize are the follow¬ 
ing: 

(1) The Elysian palace has growing beside it a silver 

apple-tree {Bran), or a silver tree glittering in the 
sunlight like gold and surrounded by trees that 
drop ‘rindless food' (Cuehtilain). 

(2) A silver brand) from the Elysian tree is brought 

to a king or a king’s son (Bran ); or at least an 
apple from the same tree is given to him 
(Connia)} 

{3) The hero mates with the Queen or Elysium and 
so becomes its king (Bran. Connta, Oisiu, 
Cvcknledn}? 

Bearing in mind these points, let us next pass in review- 
sundry other tales in which the apple-tree and the silver 
branch reappear, though the actual mating of the hero 
with the Elysian queen is toned down into a matter of 
mere entertainment 

First among this later group will be the Adventures 
of Cor tune? Cormac mac Airt, king of Ireland, was one 
May morning on the Mound of lea in Tara, when a 
grey-hairct! warrior drew near, dressed in a shirt ot gold 

1 Cp. the gdl'kft apple seen by Oisiu {M?ra p. 148b if M# also the apple 
given by Encbu to Cuchatun which he was bidden to fellow aticas lie 
Main of III-Lock fLaily Gicgury CuiAntain 1/ Afmrthitmt p, 34 , P’Aibob 
V/ptpft tt/tipit p. 4 ii- 

■»Cp. lie marriage of Laegailc and Deoigrciae p. 150 n. I). 

1 A text and tmnriation by Whitley Stokes were published in Sioiccs and 
Wiadisch 1 /itekt Ttxit id. 1S3 fif. Then.- is ft French version by D'Axbois 
Cfiti mjfAe/egtfme p, 3*6 fL, and an English version by Lady Gregory 
Gils ufrj Fighting Mm p. nj ff- Sec also A. Nutt Ft/egi ¥ ifran 
p, 1S9 Et p who regard* iM tale 1A due to some twelfth* qi thir,ecQLh-«niQJT,- 
stofyddkr embodying in Ms didactic mrmtivc n genuinely arcbaic c&x*p 6 ctu 
of tftttunurfif realm. Test nod tmulfitioo of a Cmef version mie pven by 
g, H. O'Gtndj In the Tratna>;i<mi #f iht tfrnri’nV SocidjfJbr 1S55 Dublin 
1S57 ML 111 f l This translation was abridged by Mr. Nutt for J- Jacobs 
M&nc €dtk Fury Tabs L&ndon 1B514 p. 204 ^ 
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thread, a purple mantle, and shoes of white bronze. This 
magnificent personage bore on his shoulder a branch of 
shining silver with nine 1 apples of red gold upon it. 
The branch, when shaken, made such entrancing music, 
that all who heard it, whatever their troubles, instantly 
fell asleep. To get the branch Cor mac parted in 
succession with his daughter, his son, and his wife. 
Chagrined at their loss, he went in pursuit of them with 
all his host But in the middle of the Plain of the 
Wall a thick mist came on, and, when it cleared off, 
Cormac found himself alone in a wide country. Before 
him was a dun with a wall of bronze and a house of 
silver half-thatched with white birds’-wlngs, A great 
troop of riders was engaged in thatching it; but, before 
they could complete their task, a wind would sweep the 
feathers from the roof. Next he saw a man kindling a 
fire and casting upon it one thick oak-tree after another; 
but, as often as he brought up a tree, he found the tree 
before it already burnt out. After this, Cormac came to 
a very large Jit/t, in which stood a king's palace. It had 
beams of bronze and walls of silver, and was thatched 
with the wings of white birds. On the green was a 
shining well from which flowed five streams. Over the 
well grew the nine purple hazels of Kuan. They dropped 
their nuts into the crater j and the nuts were caught by 
five salmon, which sent the husks floating down the 
streams. In the palace Comiac was entertained by a 
comely man and woman who proved to be Manannan 
and his queen. Manannan gave him a golden cup, ivhieli 
could distinguish between truth and falsehood* He also 
suffered him to retain the magic branch, and restored 
to him intact his wife, son, and daughter. Only he 

l fw O'Gndjp (p. i t j), D’Arbijii <p. 337} and Lady Gregory (p. Its): 
Whitlcj Sloltts (jh 212) bis "ihict/ 

r Cp. a crystal vcskI poHetacd of Lhe same powra, which was biooght from a 
fairy mqmiiJ to Kim; Eadiuti by hi* wife (Wtutlcy Stokes i£. 209). 
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■warned him that on the day of his death the cup and 
branch would be taken from him. Next morning, when 
Cannae awoke, ho and his were together on the meads 
at Tara, and by his side the cup and branch. It should 
be added that the annals of Tifihemach, who died in 
1088 A.D.. 1 record at the year 248 a*d, the ‘disappearance 
of Cor mac, grandson of Conn, for seven monthsand 
that the same expression is used to describe the 
carrying off of Etain by the god Midir 2 

The Adventures of Tadg* have much in common with 
the Adventures of Cortnae, Tadg was the son of Cian 
son of Oilioll Oluim, King of Munster, who died in 
234 B.C.,* and could therefore trace his descent back to 
Eber, one of the two surviving leaders of the Milesian 
expedition, 2 This Tadg once set sail on the high seas 
looking for his wife and brothers, who had been captured 
by foreigners from Frescn. At the end of twenty days 
he reached an island full of monstrous sheep, and after 
that two more islands occupied by marvellous birds. Six 
weeks later, when Tadg and his men had weathered a 
fearful storm, they saw before them a pleasant land. 
Disembarking they passed through a wood and came 
to an apple-garden having red apples in it and leafy 
oak-trees and hazels yellow with nuts.* In another wood 
were birds with white bodies, purple heads and golden 
beaks, eating round purple berries and making magical 
music. Further on the wanderers reached a flowery plain, 

1 0 1 Cnrry MaNuurift JMnd/f pp* || 5 6 7 ' 

3 D'Arbots Cjflt Mjtffohgf fM p. 326 f- 

1 Teil and tnniktkm hy H- O'GracSy Sihm Gadefioi L 342 H, tk. 3S5 Ht .; 
IfimsiiLLion also hy Lady Gregory hWr and FigAlittf Mm p. 126 ff. See 
too A- Jintr Vtyagt 1 if fi*w1 L 401 It, who ctmdnde*. ihai the tale show* 
didictic and Oirit lkh tKailiienl of an undent epiiodc, 

1 O'Cutty Atomuorift M&ftrinh p. aoS L *M c£. p, 207. 

•The combinaynEl of applet oafe*, and nnlb, which m^cls ns also in the 
itery of Ctirmar (rl^ra p, 153), recalls the sacred tree of Mugn* that bore 
apple*, nuts, and accm* to jacoeatian i /vtArfm xv[U hi3- 
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on which stood three duns, A woman outside the first 
welcomed Tadg, and told him that it was the dun of 
the kings of Ireland from Hercmon to Conn the Hundred- 
lighter. She also informed him that the country was 
called Inistocha, the Lake Island, and was ruled by two 
kings, Rudrach and Dergcroehe, sons of Rodb. Outside 
the second dun stood a fair queen in a golden robe, 
Cesair, daughter of Noah's son Bethra, the first woman 
that ever reached Ireland. She in turn welcomed Tadg, 
and said that in her dun dwelt kings and chiefs such 
as Farthalcm and Nemed, Firbolgs and Tuatha 
Da nan n. She gave the name of the country as Red 
Loch Island. On the top of the third dun Tadg met 
a pair of tovers, young and comely, dressed in green and 
gold. They again welcomed him, and explained that 
they were Connla, son of Conn, and Veniusa, daughter 
of Adam, who had brought her lover from Ireland. Both 
of them were now ageless and painless; for they fed 
upon a golden apple, which Connla held in his hand. 
Ever and anon he would bite a third part of it; but it 
always regained its full size. Tadg asked after the dun 
on this third hill, and was told that it was for future 
kings of Ireland. It had walls of white bronze set with 
crystal and carbuncles, which shone by night as well as 
by day. On looking out from the house Tadg saw to 
one side of him a great sheltering apple-tree with blossoms 
and ripe fruit upon it * What is that apple-tree beyond? 1 
said Tadg. ‘The fruit of that tree,’ said Veniusa, Vis 
food for the host in this house. And It was an appie 
of that tree which brought Connla here to me; a good 
tree it is with its white-blossomed branches and its 
golden apples that would satisfy the whole house,’ A 
troop of beautiful women next approached, led by Cliodna 
ot the Fair Hair, who once more bode him welcome and 
said that they too fed on apples from that tree, lint 
Tadg, eager to find his own people, would not stay. 
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While Cliodna was speaking with him* three bright* 
coloured birds settled on the great apple-tree ; each of 
them ate an apple and sang such music as wouid put 
sick men into their sleep, Cliodna promised that these 
birds should escort Tadg home to Ireland. She also 
gave him a beautiful green cup of such virtue that 
water poured into it turned to wine. He was, however, 
always to keep it by him; for* whenever it escaped from 
him, death would be near at hand, Tadg's companions 
thought that they had been only a day in the island ; 
but Cliodna told them that they had in reality been 
there a whole year. They wrould Tain have stayed longer; 
but Tadg was still minded to seek for his own people 
So they all set sail together and 7 looking back, found 
the island already hidden by a druid misL They were 
down-hearted for a while* till the birds began to sing 
and guided them, wrapped in a deep sleep, to Fresco* 
Here Tadg recovered his people, rested awhile, and then 
returned in safety to Ireland, 

The talcs of Cormac and Tadg differ from those of 
Bran, Connla* Qmn t etc,, not only inasmuch as the hero 
is not actually married to the Elysian queen, but also 
because he receives a magic cup tenable for lire, and 
returns home in safety. On the other hand, there are 
important points of agreement between the two groups 
of tales. Tadg, like Bran f secs a great apple-tree grow¬ 
ing beside the Elysian palace* And Corniac, like Bran, 
is presented with a silver apple-branch. 

Somewhere between the two groups may be placed 
The Voyage of Mad-Bain} in which we get at once the 
marriage and the safe return. The fairy isle has indeed 

1 Text mad [rinslatiou by Wtritky Stoker in the jfrpw fiUipue ij, 44b IT., 
a. 50 ff. French titm i faifcn by F* Lot In D’Advu U/fapfr ctffifmi 
p. 449 ff* Englkh vemom h\ O'Looney ip l 1 . \V T Joyce Otd dMt 
faman/t: London 1S-04 J>- n» ff- and by A. Xmt in T. Jacobs TA* flmk of 
IVmdcr Yapagu London 1-896 p. 87 ff. 
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multiplied into a whole archipelago, and the characteristic 
Features of the Otherworld are consequently scattered 
abroad; but even a cursor)' reading of the talc will 
enable us to piece together the principal fragments, [n 
episode xxviii. Mad-Dm'n and his seventeen followers 
mate with the queen of a large island and her seventeen 
daughters. But in episode xvii., by a sudden blend of 
Christian with pagan thought, their hostess on another 
island entertains them, and refuses to do more, on the 
ground that she knows no sin. A third island, described 
in episode x. r had many trees bearing golden apples, 
which were eaten during the day-time by beasts resem¬ 
bling red pigs, and at night by a flock of birds. The 
island had a burntng-hot soil and was called a land 
of fire, Mad-Duin and lus comrades entered it by night 
and carried off some of the golden apples, which pre¬ 
served them from hunger and thirst. Yet another island, 
that of episode vii., had a long, narrow forest upon it. 
On reaching the forest, Macl-Duin took in hand a branch, 
which he held for three days and nights, while skirting 
the cliffs of the island. On die third day he found a 
cluster of three apples on the tip of his branch ; and each 
of these apples supported him and his men for forty 
nights. Ultimately, in episode xxxiv., he and they 
returned in safety to Ireland. It seems fairly certain 
that in these scattered incidents we have the disjecta 
membra of an ancient tale comparable with those already 
related, and in particular that the original tale contained 
an allusion to a tree with golden apples growing in a far- 
off isle, and a branch with apples on it borne by the hero. 

But it is time to consider the significance of this tree 
and this branch. 1 Much-needed light is thrown upon 

>Uia E. Hull hiu a short bnl scholarly article on * The Silver Boogh 
in tikb Lc^nd’ hi J^blbluri siL 431-445, She ngblljr tffldlfa thm iht 
tumtzst panlEirl lo the Golden CfriOgh of Virgitum fume b tQ be faOnd tfl 
ibc Siker Kongh of Iiiih myilioltig?, observing thai in both awes the 
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the subject by the Irish tract known as the Bail/ an 
Scdil or ‘Ecstasy of the Champion*’ 1 Conn, king of 
Ireland, who died in 157 A.D. or thereabouts, 2 used to 
repair every day at sunrise to the battlements of the 
royal talk at Tara, along with three druids, for fear lest 
any aerial foes should descend upon Erin un perceived by 
him. One morning he happened to tread upon a stone, 
which screamed under his feet. Conn asked the cause, 
and, at the end of fifty-three days, one of the druids 
replied that the stone was named Fal, that it came from 
Inis Fail or the Island of Fa), and that the number of 
the shrieks uttered by it was the number of kings who 
should succeed Conn to the end of time, 1 While the 
king pondered this intelligence, he suddenly found him¬ 
self and his companions enveloped in a mist, A horseman 
drew near and thrice cast a spear towards them, each 

hnagti belongs to the presiding godiltw, of the unseen ttotld and enables 
ii Savoured mortal to enter that world daring his lift-time- Kut Miss Hull 
wrongly (to mV th.in'k LCVg> discredits the coTmesjon of VujpVf Golden tkiogh 
md p by implieuiem, of the Irish Silver Bough, with the branch pinched by 
the would-be king M Noi In my fiest aSlide [ lhaJI hope to «t in a 
dw?r light the substantial simibnEy of all three- Again* Miss Hull is 
«ntent to regard the Silver Rough m + the magic talisman inuring safety 
and nourishment in (he snnwhtc world/ She offer* nf> SOlufticn to Lh« 
quc£i Why should the goddess of the OtherWorld kvfi bad a sibu 
tree with golden apples? 1 And why should A mortal monarch have been 
privileged to bear a branch of It? Indeed* these quesdona could hardly 
have luen solved wiihoUi a much wider survey of lacLs than Mbs Hall 
Allowed hoxlf ns lake. 

I ought to add that I did nai read Mbs 1 hill's paper ml£) my present 
paper was complete* su that my collection of evidence is independent of hen. 

1 Edited and transit led by O’Cuiry Momwrxpi MaAtrwfj pp, 3S7 if., 
GlS fi. h from a fifteenth Mftfttty MS. (Uarleianu* 52^0) in the British 
MtBomn. The IraCl itself may have been Composed about |OqO A. ft. 

| O'Curry iL p. 419I There is A Flench rendering of it in D'ArUrU Cjult 
Mjff&t/ogt'jut p. 301 ft See also A. Nutt Vfpagr of Srau p, 166 ft 

H D'vVrboLs Cpch wq?tkshg£$m p. 301 I* 

3 With this shrinking Slone ep. 11 the mnspicuOns alone* From which arise 
a hundred £tnainn J at Efflh um of the Apple-trees (icr/ru p. 145), and perhaps 
the Blowing Stone in White Hone Vale {vide my neat article}* 
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time coming closer than before. The druid exclaimed: 

' It is the wounding of a king indeed, whoever shoots 
at Conn in Tara.' At this the strange horseman desisted 
and welcomed Conn to hb house. The house was a 
kingly rath standing in a beautiful plain. At its door 
was a golden tree. The roof-tree of the house itself 'vas 
of white metal In the house they found a damsel wear¬ 
ing a crown of gold, with a vat full of red ale, a golden 
ladle and a golden cup before her. The unknown 
champion seated himself on a king's throne and spoke 
as follows: 'I am not a champion indeed, and l reveal 
to thee part of my mystery and of my renown. It is 
after death I have come, and I am of the race of 
Adam. Lug, son of Edlcnn 1 son of Tighernmas, Is my 
name What I have come for is to reveal to thee die 
life of thine own sovereignty and of every sovereign that 
shall be in Tara.' He further declared that the crowned 
maiden was the sovereignty of Erin for ever. She there¬ 
upon presented Conn with a gigantic ox-rib and the rib 
of a boar. She likewise gave him the silver pail and the 
golden ladle and cup. The cup she filled time after 
time with red ak, once for every monarch whose name 
and destined reign were pronounced by Lug. 

Lug hem presides over an Ely si an palace with a golden 
tree, which can hardly be separated from the silver tree 
with golden gleams in the tale ol Cuchnittin," the silver 
apple-tree in the tate of Bran? the great sheltering apple- 
tree with golden apples in the tale of Tetdg? and the 
trees with golden apples in the tale of iw, Hut 

Lug is beyond question a sun-god . B It would seem, then, 
that these Elysian apple-trees are so many variations of 

1 D* Artak Cytit aqfttihgiipU p, to n, r aljjues that 11)0 is a mist site far 
' Log, son at Hlhno daughter of Tifibeinaias.' 

* 5 ttfra p. 149. *Su/r* p. * 44 - *Sufir* p, 154. * Smfra p. ijd. 

* Rtif j /fiital Zttiuw p. 383 K, Squire Mytk*!*xy af tit British 1 'tlmit 
p. 
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a celestial or solar tree. This agrees well with certain 
conclusions that we have already readied. For we have 
seen reason to think that the apple-tree was a Celtic 
equivalent of the oak as the tree of the sky-god, 1 nay 
more, that In the ritual of Samain the apple may have 
symbolised the sun itself.* Further, we thus obtain strong 
confirmation of the solar powers of Manannan ; s since in 
the stories of Bran and Cuckulain the silver tree was 
expressly said to grow beside the palaces of Manannan 
and of Fand. In this connexion it is to be noticed that 
Gi raid us Cambrcnsis 1 speaks of a lake in north Munster 
containing two islands, one large, the other small. ‘In 
the smaller bland,’ says he, ■ no one ever dies, was ever 
known to die, or could die a natural death. It is con¬ 
sequently called the Isle of the Living . , , 1 have 

thought it right to notice this because it is mentioned 
In the first pages of the Scholastic History, which treats 
of the inhabitants of islands of this description. The 
tree of the sun is also there (Petrus Comestor hist, sthol. 
i. 24), spoken of, concerning which king Alexander writes 
to Aristotle, that whoever eats of the fruit prolongs his 
life to an immense period, 11 Gi raid us does not definitely 
state, but he surely implies, that on the small island in 
the Munster lake such a sun-tree was growing. Otiler 
evidence of sun-trees in Ireland will be forthcoming. 5 

Bran who bore a branch of the silver apple-tree, 11 
Cor mac who carried a silver branch with nine golden 
apples on it, 7 Mael-Duin whose branch was topped by 
three apples, 3 and Connla who subsisted on a golden 
apple, 0 were on this showing just mortals exercising the 
rights of the sun-god. This exalted claim was no ex¬ 
ceptional prerogative ascribed to a few privileged heroes, 

‘ Fcfc’Urt xvii. 56 ff, ivii. $S. *Su/ra p. [41. 

<Ginl(jiu CunilieiMi top. fiii, 1. 4 lum. T, Wrifjhi London lOoj p, 6t f. 

* Yidt my n«t Mtide. •Supra p. 144. 3 Supra pi. ijl. 

p. 136. •Supra pp. 147, t>4 
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but, if I am not much mistaken, a common attribute of 
early Irish kings. In the Royal House a;* Emain Macha, 
where Cofldiobar king of Ulster kept Ins court, there 
was a chamber faced with bronze below and silver above, 
surmounted by golden birds glittering with carbuncles 
Over Conchobar himself rose a silver wand with three 
golden apples on it* When he shook this wand or raised 
(tis voice, all in the house became absolutely silent 8 
Sometimes he would strike his silver wand against the 
bronze post of his chamber, 2 and so allay a quarrel. 
Similarly in the palace at Crunch an, the capital of Con¬ 
naught, Ailill and Medb had a chamber faced with silver 
and bronze; beside the couch and in front of Ailill was 
a silver wand, with which he used to strike the central 
post of his palace when he wished to rebuke people. 3 A 

1 D 1 Artois tdlif** p. 12 l t Lady Gregory CusAutom af Muir* 

flvxifte i - 4J, Cp. O'Curry On ihi Af&wttri &k 3 Custom cf tAr J rn.itnf 
fti:A London ihyj j, p. eccxlvii ». joS * Th* couch of in 

the front nf the house. El bod pillars of Criditma [copper or brdfUiJ, with 
Capitols of gold on their head*, and gEms of CurrmacMf [earbnndes.] id ibttn, 
m chat the day -tad She night Were equally lightsome iti it [the ItCHi^]- 
It !iur l □ Staff ut emopy of utrer over the king, emending to the ,-W/to> 
ur ■ op of liic kingly bouse. When Cauckobar lined lo strike the SUiff. with 
a Llsi^Iv diver rud, the Ulipnians ail berime liTcrth The twelve couches 
of live i wclve ehjtmpionv imeSreled that conch nil p tin rut 1 from the IkiL 
]Sfu_=* MS. EgcrEor. jsito and the L(Aar na A-Utdri p, til cob i). 

3 D'Arboiii ZV/tyVe attffw pi 95i Lady Gregory Cur Au fain Muir- 

thiMH* p. 5^. 

'D'Arbqia i rtl/ipM (X IlS* Lady Gregory CvtAvfam if Muir- 

Sht whs p, J4p. Cp* OTurry A fanutti Uffd Customs h p. tccxlvpij n, 59S 
'The couch flf Aititt and AftJS [*a*J in the middle of the turtle: a facing 
of silver nil eruemd and a St* iff of Crtdtitua 1 n Wind of Mllvci in front 
of the couch before AUUi* ie would reach the middle of ifee fJt* of the 
bouse Co pacify the household at all rimes 1 (from the Tcfvr nd k-L-idri 
p. 107 CdL 1 ), fund,, i% hi p. ID L and A* IJ. L&ahy Mrrvit 
u. 'Four beams of brasi on the npaJUtfetli of Ailill and Medb, slilomcd 
all with 1worn*, and it in the exact eeniic of th« house. Two rail* of 
silver around it under gilding. Ia the from a wand of si™ reached 
lbe middle ixfim ol the house 1 {Tain to M #i or * Driving ol the Cattle 
of Fraecb % 
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trace of the same custom may be detected In the folk- 
ditty about the Red Etm : x 

f The Red Etin of Ireland 
Ai>ce lived in Efcl]|gan, 

And stole King Malcolm 1 ! daughter, 

The King of fair Scotland, 

He beats her, he binds her, 

He Lajra her on a band ; 

And every fky he dings her 
With a bright hiker wand/ 

Indeed, it is not unreasonable to suppose that the royal 
sceptre of the Insular Celts was but a modified form of the 
gold-and-silver apple-branch betokening the solar king. 

If the Irish king was thus Intimately connected with 
the tree of the sun-god, we can understand the dream of 
Cat hair. According to the Rennes Dhwsemihiis* Cathair 
dreamt of a high hill, on which stood a tree shining 
[ike gold and reaching to the clouds. In its leaves was 
every melody; and its fruits, when shaken by the wind, 
specked the ground. Puzzled by his dream* Cat hair 

consulted the wizard Bri, who interpreted the tree as 

none other than Cathair himself lording it over Ireland 
in his liberality. 

Again, if the Irish king was believed to exercise solar 
powers, some of the curious prohibitions and privileges 
attaching to his office become intelligible. A poem by 
Cuan O'Lothchain, 3 apparently addressed to the door¬ 
keeper of king Maiflchy II., who came to the throne in 
979 A. D., mentions seven prohibitions and seven privileges. 
Among the former is the rule that the king 'should not 
let the sun ri&e upon him in his bed in the plain of 

Tara J ! this, taken in connexion with the practice of 

1 A. Lang The B/tu Fairy Batik London 1SS9 p. 3S5 It c The Red Brin' 
{(mm Chambers Pa/w/ar TraditionJ {/ S&tldttd) n J. Jacobs En^iiik Faifj 
Tales ed. 3 Londflfl p- 131 E + Ttie Red Ellin.' 

7 Whitley Slakes * The Rennes EindUmkai 1 in ibc Fma ctftiyu* xv. 430 L 

1 0 'Cnny Mammon and Cmi&mi 11. I41. 
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Conn recorded above, 1 proves that sunrise was regarded 
as a daily recurring crisis for the Irish king. The seven 
privileges that he enjoyed were, says O’Lothchain, To 
be supplied with the fish of the river Boyne to cat; the 
deer of Luibrtecft \ the fruit of Manann (the present Isle 
of Man); the heath-fruit of Bri-Leith ; the cresses of the 
river Brssnach ; the water of the well of Tlacktga ; the 
hares of Naas. It was on the calends of August all 
these were brought to the king of Temair (Tara). And 
by way of blessing on the king, it was said that the 
year in which he eat of these did not count in his age, 
and he defeated his foes on all sides,' Now the 6sh of 
the Boyne way have stood for the divine and omniscient 
salmon that inhabited the well beneath Manannan's 
hazelsthe fruit of Manann is suggestive of Manannan's 
apples: Bri-Leath in county Longford was the seat of 
Midir, a fairy king of the Tuatha D6 Danann :* Tlachtga 
was the centre from which fresh fire was distributed at 
Samain: 4 and Naas in county Kildare was known as 
Lis Logha or Lis Luighdhcch because it had been founded 
by Lug the sun-god p E who on becoming king of Erin held 
hL court there.® In short, it looks as though the seven 
privileges of the Irish king were mostly, if not entirely, 
solar in character—an inference strengthened by the fact 
that the offerings in question were brought to him at Tara 
on August i, it. on Lugnasad the festival of Lug. 7 The 
king thus fed on solar fare was, like those that sojourned 
in the Elysian palace, for the time being untouched by 
decay or defeat. 

1 Stiff a p. 157. 'Ftfit-iar* aril. Jl. 39. /"/'« p. 15*. 

* 0 'Ctif?y A fanntrt tfW Cnstams iL iii. On its ■ heath-fruit' i>f 

’ vtom 1 « i£. L jj* cectxKriE 

-iffrt irii 30- 1 O r Cun7 Sfamusaipt MtUrtsk p. 47 ®. 

fl fd. Mmvtri and Cmrsmf ii. I4E. N£a, now Nhas* was the ano-col 
Itaidsrfite Of the kitt ff * of Lrcimicr & i£L JS. IjaK 

T D'ArboU Cycle mythtt&giyw p. 1 jS t 
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It is also highly significant that Bmn 1 and Connla = and 
Cuehulafn^ to say nothing of Qisin* and Maei-Dufri* all 
mated with the queen p or rather goddess, who possessed 
the sun-tree, while Laegaire J s bride bore the appropriate 
name Deorgreme, "Tear of the Sun + r * Another most 
remarkable case of this union between a mortal hero 
and a sun-goddess will be considered later. 7 Meantime 
it is to be observed that marriage with the goddess of 
the sun-tree was the high destiny of every human king 
in Tara; this is implied by the crowned queen of the 
golden tree/ 3 who in the Bail/ an Scdii pledges each 
monarch in succession, and is herself described as the 
sovereignty of Erin for ever*® 

Another deduction of equal importance may be drawn 
from the same story. The husband of the crowned queen 
representing the sovereignty of Erin sat upon a king's 
throne and made two strangely contradictory statements— 
on the one hand, that he was a dead man (* It is after death 
I have come p and I am of the race of Adam'); on the 
other hand, that he was the sun-god (' Lug p son of Edtenn, 
son of Tighcrnmas, b my name'), 1 * The contradiction 
vanishes, If we suppose that the kings of Tara were once 
regarded as re-incarnations of Lug the sun-god Mr. A. 
Nutt in the second volume of his Voyage 0/ Bran has con* 
vincingly demonstrated the large part played by re-birth 
legends in Irish mythology, 11 and In particular has shown 
that CuchulaiDi the greatest of Irish heroes, was, according 
to variant versions of the tale, held to be 13 — 

(1) a re-birth of Lug by Dechtxre, sister of Conchobar: 

* Supra p. 145. 1 Supra pp. I4* r TS4. M S*prnt p. 149 f. *Supm ft (47 £ 

* Supra jk T56. 1 -Tfc/m p, IJO TL | r 7 I'M my next article# 

1 A fdk-iiik from die Higb fends telU of a king, wha bad a wifi; named 

Silver-ire* and a daughter named Gold-Lmr {J. Jwcobi Critic Fairy Takt 
p. ftfi ffju Tbcs* tuoia jnay be referred V? the practice crated In the texL 
1 Supra p, 15& ^ Supra 

]l Kuit Vvjagt $f Bran iL T1 Id. ii_ 3S ff. 
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(2) son of Deehtire and an unnamed Lord of Faery, 

so described as to make his identification with Lug 
certain1 

(3) son of Deehtire and Concho bar. 

Since Conchobar was one of those kings who bore a 
silver wand with golden apples on it, 1 i>. who posed as 
the sun-god,—-a consideration which explains why he was 
called'a terrestrial god’ and his sister Deehtire * a god¬ 
dess’*—it matters little whether Cuchulain was the son 
of Lug or of Conchobar. The important thing is that 
he was thought to be Lug re-incarnate. And this re-incar¬ 
nation tended to repeat itself; for, as Mr. Nutt points 
out, 3 the warriors of Ulster, anxious that Cuchulain’s 
prowess should be perpetuated, urged him to wed on 
the ground "that lvis re-birth would be of himself.’ If 
Lug, then, was thus in the habit of re-appearing as a 
mortal champion, wc need not shrink from concluding 
that the kings of Tara, exercising as they did the sun- 
god's rights, were themselves but re-imbodiments of the 
same luminous deity. Well was Tara called Lughadh 
Lis or Lis Lughach,* a name implying that its real owner 
was Lug, And well did Flann of Monasterboicc, who 
died in 1056 A.D., begin his poem on the succession of 
the Tara kings with the line: 

’THe Kings of Tam who were animated by fire.'* 

It is not a little suggestive that, when the Milesians 

1 Jw/fd p. 160. 

* Rhta HiHxrt Lftfurtt p, *44 cit« the find 1/ Mi Dun lOI^ where 
CfmctwbiT b described as a ta/maidr^ or ‘EefmLrk] g*xl t r of the 
yitcmianji of tib iicii T and the M Ltinitzr i^ p wlwte Cuchnhin ts 
described m dra darA/ft 1 s', "of (the) son of (Ihe) goddeH 1 JtcLiire. 1 

1 KutJ l r cjajpr nf Bran iL 96 L 

*0'Cany Matfriaft p. 479, 

1 Id ii, pp. When Datbi* Icing of Erin ntvtf of Allainj was 

klUfd in 42.S a, l >. bj a flash of lughming, hte men put A Eaphtcd sponge 
into hhr month tn order !c make it npprar that the »re was nothing t*Ui 
kts broth (J. ODonorai Tkt anJ Cu'tomi Cj Hy- 

Fm&fask Dublin 1844 p. 21 £EJ, 
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first landed in Erin, they marched at once to Tara, the 
seat of government* and found the chief rule qf the 
island shared between the three brothers EatMr mac 
Cuillp Teathur mac C^acht* and CcatMr mac GnHne, 
Eathdr son of * Hazel/ Teathur son of * Plough, 1 and 
Ceathtir son of "Sun': Keating states that these kings 
reigned each in turn for a year, and derived their names 
from the fact that they worshipped respectively the 
Hazel, the Plough, and the Sun, 1 One might have 
expected that the god incarnate in the Tara dynasty 
would have been Nuada, king of the Tuatha De Danann* 
not Lug. But Nuada, according to tradition, himself 
temporarily abdicated in favour of Lug, who for thirteen 
days sat on the kings throne at Tanu s 

When dealing with analogous beliefs among the Greeks 
and Romans, I took occasion to show that the king's 
soul was supposed to escape in the form of a bird, and 
that its transmission to his successor was symbolised by 
the eagle-tipped sceptre handed down from king to king, 1 
A priori, thcn t we should look to find Lug and his re-births 
connected with birds. Nor are we disappointed. Accord¬ 
ing to the treatise de fiuviis ascribed to Plutarch^ \0Sy0$ 
was a Celtic word for f ravenand this, as M + Salomon 
Rcinadi* points out, squares well with what is known 
of the Celtic Lug or Lugua* Thus, when Lug slew 
Balar and hung his head in a hazel, that hazel became 
the dwelling-place of crows and ravens. 7 And at the 
foundation of Lugudununh the town of Lugus* ravens 

■G, Keating Tht Jfiitety a/ Ireland ftj- DavM Cucd^h (frith TtXt> 
SmtljF voL tv) London iqoi L 22 cp, r& t L iol, ipg r 
'fvttrlpn r nil, 3.? a. 1 D’Afboi* ZV/dpA tdtifm p. 434* 

■ft *-&rv ty* fF.p evL J&7, 31a. 

■PtuL dc jtxvw 0-4, cp. G- DuItm Mimuti dt rAnti^m attvpu Fuii 
jx 6+ 

* 5 . Reiiiadi Cuff*!, Mjtkti ti Rtligiimt Faris 1505 3. 75 f. s 23^ 

7 stviL 56- 1 D'AlbfflS Cjrtfr mjrtAjfig i/u# pp. ijpj 304 f. 
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art: said to have appeared on the surrounding trees in 
great ntimbers. 1 So too Cucbulain, Lug re-incarnate* 
was compared to a raven 3 ; and his coming was announced 
by a couple of ravens* As king of the Qlhcrworld Lug 
occupied the same position as Tethm.* It is p therefore, 
noteworthy that the wile of Tethra was identified with 
the mvenA She was perhaps originally one with 
the Morrigu or Great Queen, who announced herself 
to Cuchuiain as the daughter of King Buan n but 
suddenly transformed herself into a crow sitting on a 
branch 3 The Morrigu again can hardly be separated 
from Badb 6 the ominous death-goddess, who bore a 
name meaning >Crow “ and appeared to warriors in the 
guise of a crow or a raven.- 1 Kings and queens, who 
played the part of such deities on earth* were gimi*Lirty 
related to ravens or other birds. Kraft, for instance, 
seems to have drawn his name from the crow or raven 
(Welsh &rdn)P And examples of kings transformed at 
death into crows or ravens will be cited later. 1 - In the 
story of Cuchubin’s birth, Deehtire* his mother, was 
with her maidens changed by Lug into birds, who 
appeared in couples linked together by chains of silver or 

like, dt jtxriii 6 1 D r Arbds £*&& p, 13 ?. 

I Lady Gregory CutAttfairt if AfvtriforrttU p- 2$S, D'Aibuls lltpfpi* 
ztliiqut p- 2QJ f. 

* Supra p T 147. 1 D T Axbdli CyeU Mytk&giqW p- ^ 

p. 151 7 Lady Gregory CuiAufmm ef Mtdrihim** p. 21I f* 

■Sqaire Afrtfwlpzy f i&t Bntisk fsiandi p. 52 L 

•tTArbob Vtyept* a&iptf p. 447 n* ■* 

H D*Aibnis Lti drmidtt 1 d ki dims tt/tipm j farm Janimat** Pnrii 
1906 pp. 151, 167 (qitcrting Iteoneaay In the A'tvw L 54 fL\. 

3L KhJ-* JrtAmriom p. 256. 

u Vidi my neit aiticlt The fa/moit^ swiiieherds Frioth fln-tl Rocht* whu 
Mired Bodb king Of the *id of Mufttfd Ochall Gluhoi k Lng of tbe dd of 
Connaught, took ihe shape of ftvetM far two ye*usu They were not mdeed 
kings 1 tot Ehdr Eoetmi wtft tndmaicly boewi up wiib th«e vi Ids* 1 
royalty (A. Non *f £*m iL ff-K 
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red gold 1 In the stoiy of Etain Echraide, daughter of 
Ailill, who was rc-bofn as Etain, daughter of Etar, 
Midir her original husband won her back from Eochaid 
Airein her second husband, and they escaped together 
in the form of two swans* Ultimately Eochaid stormed 
the fairy palace of Midir and recovered Etain, who 
bore him a daughter likewise called Etain, This last 
Etain was married to Cormac, king of Ulster, and, like 
her mother, bore him but one daughter. The girl, 
exposed by Cormac, was found by a herdsman of Etersrd, 
king of Tara, and brought up in seclusion by him. Before 
Eterscet could wed her, she was visited by Nernglam, 
king of the birds, who flew in at the window and left 
his bird-skin on the floor. Thereafter a babe was born 
to her, Conaire the supposed son of Eterscel, on whom 
Nemglam laid the gess or taboo that no bird must ever 
be killed by hint Conaire’s own reign at Tara was 
called by Nemglam a * bird reign. 1 It was, in fact, the 
ideal reign of an Irish king. We read that ‘there was 
great plenty in Ireland through his reign; seven ships 
coming at the one time to Inver Colptha, and corn and 
nuts up to the knees in every harvest, and the trees 
bending from the weight of fruit, and the Buais and 
the Boinne full of fish every summer, and that much 
law and peace and good-will among the people, that each 
one thought the other's voice as sweet as the strings of 
harps. And the wolves themselves were held by hostages 
not to kill more than one calf in every pen. There 
was no thunder 1 or storm in his reign, and from spring 

1 NeiLL cf Brm a IL 39 ft CfX itw twn birds linked EogcLkcr by 

n than) of ted gold* which We1* Attacked by Cunhnlflin but dived sindci 
watci and ifierwmd* in Lbc form of two women tFand use] Lilian) horse¬ 
whipped Us* hero (Lady Gitgcny Cmkttfaiw of Mmri&tmm p* 476 f l mid 
lk litcrafuir cited jupta p, I4S tl. l). 

'Noli Bran iL 47 fl. 

*For thunder connected wiih ib* triib king rp. S. H, Q'Gndy SUpa 
]L 2S7 - Birth of Cormuc h ; 1 Ai the boy's hit Eh 2 re pert as of 
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to harvest there w&s not as much wind as would stir 
a cow's tail, and the cattle were without keepers because 
of the greatness of peace. And in his reign there were 
the three crowns in Ireland, the crown of Flowers, the 
crown of acorns, and the crown of wheatears/ 1 

If the Irish king was thus related to the birds,, 
we can understand why, when Laegatre Buadach, 
Conall Ccantach, and Cuchulam competed for the 
championship of Ulster, Lacgairc wore d a cover of 
strange birds' feathers over his head 1 and Conall a 
similar covering 'over the wicker frame of his chariot': 1 
also why Laegaire was presented with a 1 cup of bronze, 
having a bird in raised silver on the bottom/ Conall 
with 4 a silver cup . « - having a bird on the bottom 
m mbed gold/ Cuchulatn with r a gold cup + . > having 
on the bottom of it a bird in precious stones/ 5 The 
golden birds glittering with carbuncles in Conchobar's 
chamber at Em am Mach a, 1 and the thatching of Manao- 
nan's palace with the wings of w'hite birds,® appear to 
have the same significance. Indeed, it may be conjectured 
that the magic birds so constantly connected with the 

thunder boomed through the air, and Lugimi upon hearing the sound uttered 
** Noise—thasder—harth of king . . * "/ 

c Lady Gregory du-AuJusn of Muirthtmnt p, Si, ft The version published 
by Mai Neltlni in the Rnme cdiiqm th a* ff- adds seme detail*, 
that this two servants of Corrmc, bitlden to destroy the ba.be, left It out 
of pity in a hdc berveath stn oak-tret. 

* Laity Gregory CrnAmhim of Mtiirifeftrxt p. 64 £. D'Arbob L'tfopd 
ittiiprt pp. IIEp 1IJ translates; J *UT son chair cm pavilion de plumages 
d'ubcani du pnvt,* * on pavilion cn plumage d'owcauJt du pttys surmunte 
1 a cabse eoivrk ek son char/ 

•Lady Grcgwy Ctti.hittatn of p, 71 f., D'AjboIi iV/vM' 

ttltijvt p. 121 ft The tup gifen to Cachnlain accepted am proof that 
the champion^, portion belonged to him. Probably the gold cup found in die 
fourth shift-grivs at Mycenae (G, Permt and £\ Chi pie* did pirn Jg fad dam 
fOMtiptdf Fkrii t%4 v\. 960 ft, £g. 531) and Ne&mr’t famous cup Utiad 
1 1. 6 f. J, berth qf which had golden doses upon the bundles. Were simdnr 
regalia, 

* Sufra p. 160, 
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divine tree of the solar king {Bran, Cucfodmn* Tadg l ) 
are but the king's predecessors in their bird form. This 
conjecture sounds perhaps over-told. But the solitary 
man, whom Mael-Dum found on a distant island, said 
to him: + The birds that you see in the trees are the 
souls of my family, both women and men/ 3 

One further inference from the tales of the Otherworld, 
The silver apple-branch {Brm p Cormad) and the magic 
cup (Corwac, Fa^f) possessed by the king were somehow 
bound up with his life: if he lost them, he would die.* 
Now Mael-Dum subsisted for 120 days on liis apple- 
branch 4 and Connla fed continually upon the Elysian 
apple; 3 also Cormac and Conn drank of the Elysian cup* 
Hence we may suppose that the branch and the cup 
were believed to furnish divine meat and drink to the 
ldng h whose Eife would naturally depend on their preserva¬ 
tion. It is probable that some palaces, if not all, had 
an outward token of this celestial diet in a tree with 
fruit or berries, which grew either actually Inside the 
building or in dose proximity to It 

Tfur Story 0/ Gfatrt-eda 7 tells how Conn-eda, son of 
King Conn and eponym of Con naught, was so bdoved 
and respected by the people of the West that the 
common oath of the country was by his head- Through 
the machinations of his step-mother he was sent on a 
dangerous journey to the Firbolg king of Lough Emc, 
and bidden to bring back the three golden apples * of 
health that grew on a crystal tree in the midst of the 
king's pleasure-garden, Conn-cda succeeded in hts quest 

1 $ce also m)- neat Article* 1 D'Aibots L'ipcpU ciUiifw p, 478. 

1 Supra Pf, I5i. *55- *Stffra p. 156 . 

*Si*fra ppi 147, 154. 'Supra pp. 152, 156. 

T FaU-lart Ru#*d iL i So II. 

* Cpt the three golden applet of the Hespenctes brought by iftr sons qf 
Tnircnn os port of A line due to Lug t Lady Gregory (jWj and Figk:in\j M*u 

p- 31 ff ->- 
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and, on returning home, planted the three apples in his 
own garden, instantly a great tree bearing similar apples 
sprang up, and caused alt the district to produce an 
exuberance of crops and fruit. 

In The Colloquy with the Ancient Cadlte tells St 
Patrick that Lughaid Menn, son of Angus and king or 
Ireland, had three sons, Ruidhe, Fiacha. and Eochald. 
They applied to their father for a country or domain ; and, 
when he refused their request, they went to Brugh na 
Boinn. where Sodhb Derg, son of the Daghda, showed them 
hospitality. At an assembly of the Tuatha D6 Dan atm 
it was decided to give them to wife the three daughters 
of Midir. Among other presents, they received from Aedh 
son of Aedh na Nabusach a vat that would turn fresh 
water into mead and a horn that would turn salt water 
into wine. Moreover, Angus gave them a spacious fort, 
and bade them carry away out of the Oak-wood three 
apple-trees, one id full bloom,another shedding its blossom, 
and a third covered with ripe fruit. They lived iQ their 
fort for three times fifty' years and then, by virtue of 
their marriage alliance, returned to the Tuatha Du 
Dan an n. It is here clearly implied that the sons of the 
Irish king had in their fort apple-trees, which were 
supposed to bear the fruit that fed the gods. 

Again, Caeilt<S recites to St Patrick the verses in 
which Gael O’Keamhain, one of Finn's warriors, described 
the mansion of Credd* This Credo was the daughter of 
Cairbre, king of Kerry, and had promised to marry the 
man who should give an adequate description of her 
palace and its contents. Those of Cad's verses that 
concern us are the following: 

’S, H- O'Grady Site Gwhtita ii. 109 f?., Lwiy Gregoiy Csd* <mJ 
Fighting Mm p. 74 it 

1 0 'Curry Afanuicrifi Mattriali pp. 30S ff- + S^4 ft* IffTt anti 

(nmTirtlon. Then: h anmhff E&glhh rrTHtfring by S* R CFCtady $jhw 
kVif £L I19 ff, p iflil yet fmoiher by Lady Grtgiyiy G*h attd Fighting 
Af<m pk 207 See iteo A. Natt ftcgnqgv 0/ Brm l 
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1 Wacinded mctl fink in ikepi 

Though crer SO heavily Teemirp£ With Wood. 

Wish the warbling of lie faiiy hiniH 
From the eaves of her Manny chamber [£*74«ifn]- 
- * * ■ * * * 

Its portico is flartrhrtf 
With wmgE of Web berth blue and yellow; 

Its lawn in front, and its well, 

Of crystal and of carm«£Al- 

*»«»-*» 

There h in it n vn* of ltj>l bronze. 

Whence Rowb the plta^m juke of nwSi; 

An njrpl e-tree Hand# overhead the sat 
With the abundance of it* weighty fruit 

When Cred^E goblet u filled 
With the ale of the noble vat* 

There drop down into the cup directly 
Four apples at the wne time, 

Thfl four attendants [dtaribalDff] ttoc have been turned 
Arise and go to the distribution ; 

They presenl to four of the pwaw aroundp 
A drink to 1-nrh cntLa T and an apple/ 

A tree thus growing within a castle was deemed sacred 
to the sky-god; for any ancient tree growing in a fort 
was called bib? a name identical with that of Bite who 
was one form of the Celtic sky-god. J The king, as 
human representative of that god, was intimately associated 
with the tree. Under it he was inaugurated. ‘One 
of the greatest triumphs,’ says Dr. Joyce,* 'that a tribe 
could achieve over their enemies, was to cut down 
their inauguration tree, and no outrage was more keenly 
resented, or when possible, visited with sharper retribution. 
Our Annals often record their destruction as events of 
importance ; at 981 for example, wc read in the Four 
Masters, that the bile of Magh-tidhar [Mah-ire] in Clare 

*JPtU-/*ri tevu. bo, 69. */*■ 59 £ 

>P. VV, Joyce Tht Origin and Hitler? ej Irish Homes ej Pleat «L a 
Dublin iff70 p- 4^1 f- 
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the great tree under which the O’Briens were inaugu¬ 
rated—was rooted out of the earth and cut up, hy 
Malachy, king of Ireland; and at I in, that the Ulidians 
led an army to Tiiltaghoge, the inauguration place of 
the O'Neills, and cut down the old trees; for which 
Niall O'Lough-1 in afterwards exacted a retribution of 
jooo cows,’ Dr. Joyce goes on to prove by the help of 
place-names, etc. {eg. Li&iabiUa in Antrim and RathvUfy 
in Carlow, both meaning ‘the fort of the ancient tree') 
that such sacred trees were of fairly frequent occurrence. 
That the life of the king was believed to be bound up 
with that of his bile may be gathered, not only from 
Cases already quoted of vital sympathy between the 
king and the tree, 1 but also from an explicit statement 
to that effect in the late or Bhuman, son of Apple} of 
which more anon.* 

The belief that the king's life depends on the preser¬ 
vation of a particular tree growing in or near a castle, 
or of a particular goblet in the kings possession, has 
lingered on into modem times. Mr. Minto F. Johnston, 
in an article on 1 Some Famous Family * Lucks ” 1 contri¬ 
buted to The IVtde World Magazine for June 1905,* writes 
as follows: ‘In two notable cases the family mascot is a 
tree. The foundations of Cawdor Castle, near Nairn, are 
built round a hawthorn tree, 4 and there is an ancient 

1 Faihlsnt sviL 63, 

" J. Lunin /jW Talft Irtianei London t S94 p, j if. 

1 FpdSf my nem article- 

* met WtriJ a +4 ff. with pfccfalgrtphs gf the Cawdor hawthorn, the 
Hawtb p1tt» | 

V 1 ***** itl ^ Earning Standard W 5f. fame/ Coirf/t for Feb, aif 
& thftl TW William, when he decided to UxM 
him5el/ a stronghold^ was told in s dttnm lo put his treasure on the E** c fc 
of an as*, start it and wherever h should hall there lo build kb ca^ile- 

The donkey lay down 10 rest under the ibom tree, and round ihal tree the 
building "waa «ccc.Dd_’ 

Al HtMliugfidd in Suffolk ‘ Ihg git.1 hail w*j built ^ sCjnu^ht 
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tradition to the effect that the disappearance of this tree 
will be a sign that dire misfortunes will shortly overwhelm 
the family,. “Freshness to the hawthorn tree of Cawdor 11 
is consequently the happiest form of felicitation to the 
Campbells of Cawdor. The tree must be about five 
hundred years old, according to the most moderate com¬ 
putation, . . , but it still has its roots in the soil and its 
stem rises through the floor of one of the dungeons, , * . 
The famous dm in the courtyard of Howth Castle, near 
Dublin, is the other instance. The saying is that when it 
falls the ancient line of Howth shah come to an end. It 
is very old now, and so decayed that iron supports hold it 
together against the wear and tear of the weather; 
Strangely enough, the present Lord Ilowth is the last of 
his race. 1 The other 'Lucks 1 adduced by Mr. Johnston 
are mostly cups, vis* the Luck of Muncastcr, a glass bowl 
given to Sir John Pennington by Henry VL in 1461 ; the 
Luck of Workington, an agate cup given to Sir Henry 
Curwun by Mary Queen of Scots in 156S; the Luck of 
Edenhall, a glass cup preserved as an heirloom in the 
Mtlsgrave family; the Luck of Ihirret Green, a brass dish 
originally owned by the Lambs of Cumberland, Tradition 
has it that the last two Lucks were taken from, or given 
by, fairies. In all eases the welfare of the family is 
thought to depend on the safety of the cup. 

SOUy cak*, which originally supported the roof as, they grew s upon these the 
fufeailen anti yeomen (4 the guild used Lo hang iIkix nets, cross-haws* 
hynlin^poles, ^rcat saddles* Olivers, bills* &c. r (j. G. Sinitt Sj&a Erit&nmnt 
London p, 3 fc}- C|X ihe Old Mari cur House at Kniresboron^h on the 
NWd in Yorkshires 'It b believed that this b the only house in England in 
which standi an oirigiTuI roof-tree. In this case an M oak of the forest* 
with its routs -still iniACl, rises through the kitchen up to a lied-room, where 
jt is cut short | nnd used as a sm.iU table 7 (Tkt Sfondml Xov, i j , 19051. 

Arthur Bernard Cook. 
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THE NATIVE TRIBES OF SOUTH-EAST 
AUSTRALIA. 

6 V A- w, HQW 1 TT, IA.©. 

In a communication by Mr. Andrew Lang which appeared 
in Folk-Lore, vol. xvi., p. 222, he criticises not only 
Mr, Hartland’s notice of my work. The Native Tribes 
of South-East Australia, but also a certain part of that 
work itself. 

After quoting Mr Hart land's statement at some length 
as to the belief in a tribal All-Father, he says that, “he 
closely follows the generalization of Mr. Kowitt in his 
Native Tribes of South-East Australia, pages 500-506. 
But Mr. Howitt’s statement here does not agree with 
his copious account of the social organization of these 
South-Eastern tribes," 

He then proceeds to give a lengthy account of these 
tribes from his point of view, not mine, and so far as 
I understand his position, it is as follows: 

(a) The majority of them are in the more primitive 
form of social organization having (1) female descent 
without “matrimonial classes" (U, my “sub-classes”) or 
(2) female reckoning with four, not as in the North and 
Centre, eight matrimonial classes. 

(£) The tribes of the second class combine female 
descent with the All-Father belief, which was also held 
by the Kumai and other South-Eastern tribes with 
male reckoning and with totems and classes obliterated, 
or faintly surviving. 
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{c ) u On the other hand, it is among Northern and 
Central tribes with male descent and 1 organization based 
on locality' that Messrs. Spencer and Gillen find the 
All-Father belief weakest or absent" 

Having elaborated the above statements he then says, 
11 We are here on the ground of facts carefully recorded, 
though strangely overlooked, by Mr. Howitt in the passages 
summarised by Mr. Hartland." 

The facts stated in {a) and (A) are to be found in 
my work, although not in the pages 500 to 5 06. 

Tire statement (r) is to be found in the works of 
Professor Spencer and Mn Gillen. 

What I do say in those pages summarises the evidence 
upon which I have based the theory of a belief in a 
-Tribal All-Father” 

The following may be noted as occurring in the pages 
given by Mr. Lang; 

(a) The part of Australia in which I find that belief 
is “the whole of Victoria and of New South Wales up 
to the eastern boundaries of the tribes of the Darling 
River. If the Queensland coast tribes are included, then 
the western bounds might be indicated by a line drawn 
from the mouth of the Murray River to Cardwell, including 
the Great Dividing Range with some of the fad inland 
in New South Wales" (p. 500). 

( 4 ) This excluded all the 11 Central and Northern Tribes hP 
of Messrs* Spencer and Gillen, which cannot properly 
be included. 

It seems, therefore, that Mr. Lang is in error when 
he says that I have “strangely overlooked 11 certain facts 
(which he has enumerated}, although I have -carefully 
recorded them in the passages summarised by Mr. 
Hartknd” for 1 have carefully considered my own facts, 
among which for some reason Mr. Lang includes those 
or Messrs. Spencer and Gillen. 

When I read his remarks I was unable to understand 
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what he intended, unless it were to strengthen the 
application of a theory of early religion to Australia- 
If I am wrong in this, I am open to correction by Mr. 
Lang, if he will kindly state, in as few words as possible, 
what he desires to prove, or which of my statements 
he desires to disprove, 

1 may remark that Mr. Lang appears to have over¬ 
looked or disregarded the fact that I have endeavoured 
to show how the process or social development has 
become more marked in proceeding from the Lake Eyre 
tribe to those at the coast. Messrs. Spencer and Gillen 
show how this change has come about in the Central 
and Northern tribes, which have split up the two classes 
into four and then Into eight sub-dasscs, with descent 
counted in the male line. 

In reviewing all the evidence bearing upon this advance 
in tribal society he seems not to realise that some tribes 
have retained certain primitive features or have made 
greater advances than others* It h only by taking into 
consideration all die steps in advance made by the 
tribes, that a true and correct picture of their social 
development can be obtamed- 

Morcover I have laid stress upon the evidence of 
social development which has accompanied the change 
from a status of group-marriage with female descent, 
as in the Lake Eyre and kindred tribes, to one of 
individual marriage with male descent as the ultimate 
result in the South and East 

The fact that the All-Father belief is held by tribes 
which have not got beyond the two-class organization, 
or who have developed four sub-classes, while others 
hold it who have got so far as to be organized upon 
locality, means no more than, that some tribes have 
progressed in social development more rapidly than 
others. 

Mr. Lang does not believe in the existence of ''group 
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marriage," and he says in the communication I am now 
discussing that it is 11 a sport* confined to tribes of the 
Kirrara-Matiicri phratry names, and in ids opinion a 
later and special modification of individual marriage. 

He has gone into this question at large in his late 
work, The Secret of the Totem. At a future time 1 shall 
have something to say as to the whole of his argument 
and his conclusions as stated therein, but it will suffice 
for the present to adduce certain evidence which I think 
should convince any one who approaches the subject 
with an open mind and an absence of bias^ that pirraunt- 
marriage is not a H later and special modification of 
individual marriage.* 

I commence with the Died and Urahunna as re¬ 
presenting those tribes which have group-marriage p in 
the pirrauni and piraungnru practice. Other instances 
will foliow p taken from tribes which fairly represent the 
whole of South-East Australia and also those described 
by Messrs* Spencer and Gillen In Central and North 
Australia. 


Dieri. 


Mm4Ud terms 
Noa 
and 


indurft 

F- Husband,, husband's brothers* stsxet's 
husband, 

M. Wife, wife's sisters, brother's wife* 

(F, means M femajc i peaking, 11 M, atoms. 4 *male Speaking.) 

All the terms given in this scries of relationships are 
group terms, which include both own and tribal relations. 

In this tribe every' woman ultimately becomes a 
pirrmru wife, having probably been a tippa-nutlkM wife 
in the first instance, 1 have shown in my Native 
Tribes 1 that betrothal is not the only way in which 
a man may obtain a wife, she not being his pirrauru 
already. 

1 Short for Nath* Tribti af SmiJk-Edtf dttfimtiHj pp. 177-186. 
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The relationship of tippa-malkv will be considered 
later on. 


Urabunha. 

include 

F. Husband, husband's brothers, sisters 
husband, 

Mk Wife* wife’s sisters, brother's wife. 

F. A certain number amongst the Nvp& men 
who In addition to the special Nupa man 
10 which she been shotted have access 
to her, 

M. A certain number amongst the nufla 
women to whom in addition to the nwpa 
woman or women who have, been specially 
allotted to him he has access 
These pinmng^ru women are allotted to 
men an special occasions and after [hat 
the men have access to them?. They are 
women who are nupa to the mem 

IF the Died terms, non, tippa-vialku, and pirraitru, are 
inserted instead of those in Urabunna, the above descrip¬ 
tion would be fairly applicable to the Dieri. 

Messrs. Spencer and Gillen describe a series of tribes 
of which the Amnta is the type, extending from the 
Uiabunna almost to the Gulf of Carpentaria, An 
inspection of the lists or terms or relationships given 
by those authors shows that the marital terms have 
the same meaning though in different words. I shall 
therefore only quote the first and last of the series. 


Martintl terms 
Nil pa 
and 

PiiAtmgartL 


ArUNTAh 


Marited term includes 

M, Wife, wife's sisters, brothers wife. 

UnawtL. F. Husband, husband^ brothers, sisters 

bus ba Eid- 

In the Arunta there are four classes in the southern 
part of the tribe and eight in the north, and descent 
i$ counted in the male iine. 
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Binding A* 

Marital term* include 

tm riflft, M* Wife wife's sisters, brother's wilt 

Kai Kas r F. Hatband, husband's brothers, sisters 

Jmsband, 

In the Binbinga tribe there are eight classes, and 
descent is counted in the male line. 

I am indebted to Frofessor Spencer for the information 
relating- to these three tribes. 

I now turn to the tribes of South-East Australia. 

WathI-Watiii. 

Marital term includes 

F, Husband, husbands brother*, sisters 
Nopuu hiisb^nd. 

M. Wife wife's sisters, brothers wife. 

This is one of the M?ik%&ar&-Kitpara tribes of the 
Murray River with two classes, descent in the female 
line and individual marriage. I am indebted to Mr. A. 
L, P. Cameron for the above particulars. 

Northern Kamilaroi. 

Marital hmi inrfutks 

F. Husband, husband^ brothers, sister's 
Gelid- husband. 

M. Wife 

The term for u wife’s sister 11 i_s ungina and is paralleled 
by the term inamarinkuri, which occurs in the Che para 
tribe for the same relation. These are also evidently 
analogous to the Yimari relationship of the Dieri The 
term for M. Brother’s wife was not ascertained 

This branch of the great Kamilaroi nation is located 
on the Gwydir River. It has two classes, four sub¬ 
classes, descent in the female line, and individual marriage. 

! am indebted to Mr, Cyrus E. Doyle for this 
information. 
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KUINMURBURA, 

Marital terms include 

Nupa. F. Husband, husband’s brothers, sister's 

husband. 

Global. M, Wife, wife's sisters, brother's wife. 

This tribe is located near Broad Sound, Queensland. 
It has two classes, four sub-classes, descent In the Female 
line, and individual marriage. 

I am indebted to Mr. W, H. Flowers For this inFortna- 

rion. 

WOTJOBALUK, 

Marital terms Include 

Nnnitch. F. Husband, husband's brothers, sister’s 

husband. 

Marina. M, Wife, wife's sisters, brothers wife. 

This tribe is tocated in North-West Victoria. It has 
two classes, descent in the female line, and individual 
marriage. 

WL'RUKJ eri. 

Marital terms include 

Bimbanif. M. Wife, wife's sisters, brother's wife, 

tfangurung, F. Husband, husband’s brothers, sister’s 

husband. 

This is one of the tribes of South Central Victoria 
which have two classes, with male descent and individual 
marriage. 

Kuknal 

Mart hi I ttrwij include 

Malan, M. Wife* wife!* sisters, brothers wtfe. 

Era. F, Husband, husband’s brothers* sister's 

husband- 

This tribe occupied Gippsland* It had no classes or 
sub-classes and the totems did not affect marriage* 
Descent in the male line with individual marriage 
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Yuin\ 

Marital terms indudt 

Ngandjan-duri M. Wife, wife's sisters, brothers wife. 

Tgrramab F. Husband, hujband's brasher** sister's 

husband. 

This is a coast tribe without classes or sub-classes, 
but with totems which regulate marriage* Descent is 
in the male line with individual marriage. 

ChefaRA. 

Marital terms include 

Nubiicping-iin. M* Wife, brother’s wife. 

Nubunpingr F, Husband, husband’s brothers, sister's 

husband 

The wife's sister is the immwrittkutt of her brother-in- 
law. The second term for wife's sister was not obtained, 
but I think that it would probably be mtbunpingutL 

I am indebted to Mr. James Gibson for this in¬ 
formation. 

[t is to be noted that three of these tribes have only 
one marital term, which is reciprocal like our word spouse. 
Cases like this occur here and there. I do not know of 
any rule as to its occurrence or absence. 

The next step is to explain how these relationships 
work out in regard! to marriage m each of the tribes 
quoted. To do this clearly it will be necessary to make 
use of a diagram, and to avoid repetition it will suffice 
to use one for each of the extreme cases, the Dim and 
the KumaL 

Diagram L Dieri 

This represents two brothers, own or tribal, of the 
Matteri class, 1 M and 2 M t and two sisters, own or 
tribal of the Kararu class, 3 K and 4 K The attached 
numbers are added for convenience of reference. 1 and 
a are in the relation of turn to 3 and 4 and via versa. 
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2 and 3 come into the relation of tippa-tttalkit husband 
and wife by betrothal. The man i being the brother 
of 3 becomes therefore the yttn&ri of 3 1 4 being the 
sister of 3 becomes the yimafi of 3 . 1 he English 



equivalents of ytmari are " brother-in*law and 11 sister- 
in-law," To complete the example 3 and I and 2 and 4 
become pirfditnt husband and wire. The term tippa-mtitktt 
will be considered later on. The term pirrauru is placed 
between 2 and 3 to show that were they not tippa-mafltu 
they might, being noa-mara, become so. 


Diagram II, Kvrnai. 

As them are no classes in this tribe the sex only of 
the individual is indicated. 

I and 2 are brothers own or tribal; 3 and 4 are sisters 
own or tribal; I and 2 belong to a certain locality, say 
j-; 3 and 4 to another certain locality, say y. The people 
of these two localities intermarry, being also exogamous. 
Their system of relationships, as I have explained in 


-—-ii! N ^- 

Native Trifas* p. iJ0 r produces a much larger fraternal 
group than that of the Dieri, induditig 11 own or tribal rp 
brothers and sisters. The extreme instance of a tribal 
brother is the Sr&gan or comrade of a man, namely one 
who was initiated at the same time at the JeraeiL 



£M 
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Now, in this tribe there is individual marriage as 
between 2 and 3 only, but the marital terms extend to 
the brothers own and tribal of 2 on the one side and 
to the sisters of 3 on the other. So that there is also 
the relationship of bra and maim between 2 and ; and 
of maian and bra between 3 and 6. These relationships 
when compared with the analogous relation in the Dieri 
or Urabunna tribes are very significant. In all the tribes 
in question they are group relationships, but, while in 
the Dieri tribes they are actual facts, as regards pirraurn- 
marriage, they are in the Kurnai tribe mere survivals 
in the terminology of relationships. The same remarks 
apply to all the other tribes commencing with the Arunta 
and comparing their terms with those of the Dieri and 
Urabunna 

The mantle of the late Mr, J> F. M 1 Leo nan appears 
to have fallen upon Mr. Lang, but with some change 
of position. He does not use the old argument that 
the terms applied, for instance by the Dieri and Kumai, 
to define relationships, are merely addresses to avoid 
mentioning the personal name, but says: 

“ Whatever the original sense of the names, they all 
now denote seniority and customary legal status in the 
tribes, with the reciprocal duties, rights, and avoidances. 
The friends of group and communal marriage keep 
unconsciously forgetting, at this point of their argument, 
that our (that is Mr. Lang's) ideas of sister, brother, 
father, mother and so on have nothing to do (as they 
tell us at certain other points of their argument) with the 
native terms, which include, but do not denote their 
relationships as understood by us, ctc. ; ‘ {Seem of tie 
Totem, p, 43). 

The fact is that in dealing with the native view of 
relationship, and speaking both for Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen and myself, we simply use English terms, as it 
would be hopeless to explain their significance otherwise. 
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How would Mr. Lang like it if we used the terms 
two. or niiptf without indicating what English term 
they include. I have no doubt that lie might ask at 
once, “Why is not the meaning of this term given?" 

If Mr. Lang will look at the Dieri and Uraburma 
terms he may see their present meaning and that they 
are applied by those tribes to individual^ who are living 
under the pirrauru or piraungaru marriage. If he will 
then examine the terms in use by the tribes I have 
quoted, lie will sec the same terms, in different languages, 
which do not denote the conditions of individual marriage 
but of ptrmuru marriage, 

I again assert that the aboriginal terms include relation¬ 
ships as understood by us, and at the same time include 
persons who under the universal conditions of die Australian 
tribes are considered, for instance, to be u fathers 11 or 
" sons,” etc., as the case may be. An example or this 
will make my position dear. In the Kurnai tribe the 
term mirngan* that id " father/ p includes not only the 
husband of the individual w'ife and the father of her chil¬ 
dren, but also his brothers own and tribal- For instance 
Tulaba, whom f have mentioned in Native Tribes* 
was the son as w^e should see it of Bembinkel and his 
individual wife. Thus Bembinkel was ills wtuiigan* But 
the brother of Bembinkel named Bruthen-mungi was also 
his mstngan* It was only when especial inquiry was 
made that Tulaba said, 11 Bembinkel is my mmgan 7 but 
Brutben-munji is niy brtppa mungan!* The former was 
his father, the actual husband of his mother, but the 
latter was hi$ “other father," and the nominal husband 
of his mother. 

Had he been a Died, the actual tippa-maiku husband 
of his mother would be his ngaptri* but her pirraum 
husband would be his ngaptri-waka or 1 ■ little father." 

In the Dieri case we have the actual group-marriage 
with appropriate terms, while with the Kurnai there are 
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only the vestigiary relationships, indicating the former 
conditions of marriage. 

Mr. Lang's position really bears out what I have said, 
that most white men, tike himself brought up in our 
views of individual marriage and descent, seem quite 
unable to place themselves mentally in the position of 
these aborigines who use the ctassificatory system of 
relationships. 

This is one of the unfortunate circumstances which 
attend the studies of tho^e who, to use Mr, Lang 5 ? own 
words, are M ethnologists of the study/ and who are not 
willing, like some others, to take the opinion of men 
who have first-hand knowledge of the natives, 

Mr, Lang's explanations of the origin and meaning 
of the Australian terms of relationship are merely guesses, 
without the support of any direct evidence, and do not, 

I think, require any further notice here. 

Diagram I, shows the relationships between certain 
Matter! men and certain Kararu women, who are 
necessarily in the n$a or nupa relations to each Other- 

Marriage between them as pirraum or piraungaru is 
group-marriage and is defined by the terms of relation¬ 
ship, Such being the case these must have originated 
when group-marriage existed. How long ago that was 
no one can tell and ! do not care to "guess/ 1 

But this much may, 1 think, be safely assumed, that 
when all the tribes who now have individual marriage 
only, used those terms which imply group-marriage T it 
must have been a living fact, which required a termino¬ 
logy which has survived, while that which it defined 
has died out. 

Such are some of the reasons which have justified me 
in saying that p starting for instance with the Dieri, a 
series of progressive tribes may be indicated, ending for 
instance with the Kurnai, the Yum or the Chepara. 

This series then shows an advance from group-marriage 
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with female descent, a social organization in two classes 
and an incipient form of individual marriage 
utalku), by various stages of progress, to a tribe {eg. the 
Karri ail in which group-marriage has been abandoned 
and individual marriage has been established, with 
descent in the male line and an organization based 
upon locality. 

The A11-Father belief is not found in such primitive 
tribes as the Dkri, but in other tribes which have 
advanced to individual marriage while yet retaining 
traces of primitive structure such as the two-class 
organization. 

Messrs. Spencer and Gillen in their independent 
investigations into the customs and organization of the 
Central and Northern trihes draw the same inferences, 
h. their last work they say {Northern Tribes of Centred 
Australia, p, 73) "there is no evidence of any kind to 
show that the practice in the Dicri and Urabunna tribes 
is an abnormal development. The organization of these 
tribes, amongst whom the two exogenous intermarrying 
groups still persist—groups which in other tribes of the 
Central Area have been split into four or eight— 
indicate their retention of ancient customs which have 
become modified in tribes such as the Arunta and 
Warramunga, though amongst them we find traces of 
customs pointing back to conditions such as still persist 
among the Urabunna." 

As a contrast to the Dicri there cannot be a stronger 
example of the changes in organization together with 
retention of the old terms and traces of the old customs 
than that of the Kumai. Not only is there an absence 
of a social organization in classes, sub-classes, and 
totems, or any of them, with descent in the female line, 
but there has been developed a recognised individual 
marriage* accompanied by a reversion to the group 
right, in the form of the Jus primes noctis. In this 
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reversion it is the fraternal group, own and tribal, which 
exercises that right, but thereafter it has no further claim 
over the woman, who has become the actual individual 
mauin of the man with whom she eloped. 

This practice indicates a former condition of group- 
marriage by die Kumai, under which pirraurv husbands 
would be provided by the group of brothers, own and 
tribal. 

As I have pointed out (Native Tribes, p. 219), this 
practice confirms the explanation by Lord Avebury that 
the jus primes tuxiis is an '"expiation for individual 
marriage” 

Mr. Lang may now perhaps be able, on considering the 
facts which 1 have adduced, to see that group-marriage 
is not a “sport," but an ancient practice which still 
survives in certain tribes. Moreover that my generalisa¬ 
tion, which he considers to be incorrect, is true, being 
based upon evidence and not mere guesswork. 

He has apparently not observed that tippa-malku is 
not a group relation but a reciprocal term between 
two individuals who have been betrothed to each other, 
and is thus in complete contrast to and an innovation 
on the group terms or relationship of the Australian 
tribes. If individual marriage were tile original condition 
of the ancestors of the native tribes, individual relationship 
terms or collective terms such as “uncle,” “ nephew, 1 etc, 
should have survived the “sport" of group-marriage, 

That which tippa-tmlkn defines is an encroachment upon 
the pirraisra group right. If Mr. Lang had said that 
tippa-malka is a “sport" upon group-marriage he would 
have been more correct, for, as I have before said, the 
former is the germ from which individual marriage in 
Australian tribes has grown up. 

At the end of his communication he again says that 
I have “overlooked" my own "collection of social 
facts.” 
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The statements which he then makes may be thus 
condensed: 

CO Anyone who wishes to verify the above remark 
has only to look up " All-Father " in oay Index and 
then compare my “account of the social condition of 
the tribes with an All-Father.'’ 

(2) The belief is common to many both of the more 
or less socially advanced tribes of the South East. 

(3) And is reported as absent among almost all the 
socially advanced Northern and Central tribes with local 
organhation, 

I quite agree with Mr. Lang in inviting inspection 
of the reference in niy Index to “All-Father," namely 
to pp, 4SS-5081 where the facts noted in paragraph — 
will be found at p. ;oo, with a western boundary 
assigned to the belief which excludes all the "Central 
and Northern tribes. 11 

Therefore the statement 3 does not at all come within 
my "collection of social facts," for those tribes have 
been dealt with by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, who 
-nowhere speak or there being a belief in 1 Tribal All- 
Father. 

Such being the case I must ask Mr. Lang to be so 
good as to say who reported what he quotes in 3 as 
being part or my collection of facts, and where the 
passage, which is his authority for his statement, is to 
be found. 

As to the belief in the Tribal All-Father, which is 
held by the tribes mentioned by me in my Native 
Tribes of South-East Australia, p, 500, and is not held 
by any others, I see no reason to alter anything I have 
said. 

I believe that it has originated through the develop¬ 
ment, in the more socially advanced tribes, of a belief 
such as that of the Kaitish, in a supernatural anthro¬ 
pomorphic being like Atnatu . 
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I may summarise what I have said by pointing out 
that the classificatory terms of relationship show that 
the ancestors of the tribes of the Eastern half of this 
continent were at one time in the status of group* 
marriage. To this I may add that the examples which 
I have seen of the terms in use in the Western half 
point to the same conclusion as I have indicated for 
those of the Eastern, 

This result is far-reaching, for if the primitive aborigines 
of Australia had group-marriage, what is to be said of 
the former condition of other savage tribes, which also 
have classificatory systems which may include the same 
or analogous terms to those 1 have shown to have so 
momentous a significance? 

I should have taken notice of Mr, Lang's communi¬ 
cation to Folk-Lore before this, had not my time been 
fully occupied by exacting public duties. 

A* W, Ho WITT. 
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Tree Worship m China. 

Mv friend the Rev, J, Hinds writes to me from Tongshnu, 
North China, as follows :■— 

■ 11 Enclosed I send you a photograph of a tree which stands 
in the from of the District Magistrate's Court in Yung-Ping-Fu 
City, which may be of some little interest to you from the 
fact that worship is regularly paid to it You will see the 
incense vessel at the bottom. The tree, when 1 saw it, was 
hung ail round with Inscriptions, such as fE Fan chlu pi ying" 
(whoever entreats will certainly be answered). The tree is of 
the locust class, a fine spreading tree common in North China* 
called by the Chinese name Huatshu. The botanical name 
is Sfptera Jiipottuu* They say in Yung-P3ng-Fu that every 
yamen has a similar tree, to which incense is offered. I have 
not, however, noticed it elsewhere* and our (native) preacher 
here, to whom 1 referred the matter* could not say." 

Plate II. is a reproduction from the photograph in question. 
An incense-burner is smoking on the altar, in front of which a 
rectangular space is marked off by stones set in the ground p 
T he information is scanty* hut seems to imply true tree-worship. 
Very little evidence or this has yet been collected in China, 
although there arc legends of a tree of life and a world-tre^ 
the pine, cypress, and other trees, yield elixirs of life, and various 
trees are said to raise or drive away spirits. 


A. R, Wright. 
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TREE AND ALTAR, YUNG-PiNG-FU, CHINA. 


T* fast ft. igo. 
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Cairene Folklore, ill. 

ELY JL H- 5AVCS* 

{Read d/ Meetings 21st Marth , igo2») 

Whes ! read my paper on Cairene Folklore before this Society 
hvc years ago, l had little idea that it would be found sufficiently 
interesting for a fresh instalment of it to be called for. I now 
wish that 1 had been more industrious Ln noting aJJ the super 
addons, beliefs* practices, sayings, and stories which i have 
came across in my Egyptian life, but unfortunately there are 
many which I have omitted to record in writing and there are 
others which I have forgotten -altogether, while, as I explained 
in my last paper* I have found it impossible to transcribe the 
longer stories I have heard. Nevertheless! my notebooks still 
contain specimens of Cairene Folklore which are not included 
either in my last paper (Raik-Zart J&yrttaf> xix. 4)+ or in a short 
communication on the same subject which was published in the 
FM L&rt Journal for 1889 (vii. 3, pp. 191-5). Some of these I 
will now lay before the members of the Society, 

I. 1 will begin with one which is a curious parallel to our own 
legal story 0 i the case being altered alters the case/' 

A fellah came to the judge and said to him: 11 A dog has 
made a mess against the wall that divides your property from 
mine. 31 41 Then,* said the judge* M go at once and pull down 
that part of the wall, and build it up again; if the wall lias been 
thus dirtied it must bo thrown down and built up again imme¬ 
diately/' +4 But/ h said the fellah, w it is not your wall, bu! mine/’ 
“Mftslkdlah, 4 said the judge* "I see it has not been dirtied 
much ; ail that is necessary is to brush the dirt off/ 1 
II In my former paper I referred to a story from the Intro¬ 
duction to the Arabian Nights i which 1 have heard more than 
once, and which is interesting as showing that the “tabu' 7 
placed on the Nights by orthodox Mohammedans is not observed 
by the Cairene 5tory-iellera. I have also given a story >(rv\) 
which relates to AbfbNowas* the rider of Harftn er-Rashid* and 
so belongs to the same cycle as those in the Nights* Here is 
another story in which Abft-Nowas and the Sultan again play the 
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prominent parts. Martin cr-Rashld grew tired of AbtiNowtia 
because he laughed too mucbi and he sent him away from court 
So Abti-Xowis went to his house, and as he received nothing 
from the Sultan he became poorer and poorer every day. At 
last there was nothing left to eat in the house, nq bread, no meat* 
and he and his wife were hungry. So he said to her: “ Do you 
go to the Sultan ess and say to her that I am dead, and you 
have no money to pay for my funeral/" Then Abti-NowlU went 
to the Sultan and said to him : 11 My wife is dead, and I have 
no money to pay for laying her out/' Then the Sultan gave 
him something, and he returned to his house* Mean while his 
wife had gone to the ^ultaxless, and had said to her : “ My 
liushand is dead, and I have no money to pay for Laying him 
Ottt*" So the Sul tan ess gave her some money. In the evening 
the Saltan went to see his wife, and he said to her: 11 The wife 
of Abti-Nowis is dead/ 1 “ No/' she said, 14 it is AbfbNowas who 
is dead, and 1 have given hi.i wife money in order that she may 
bury him.” So they disputed with one another until the Sultan 
said : ** Liit us go to the house of Ah ft “Now.is and see whether 
it is he who is dead or his wife.' 1 When Abft-Nowas saw them 
coming, be told his wife to put a doth over her and to lie 
by his side on the bed as if they were sleeping. The Sultan 
came in and saw them lying as if death H This is a strange 
thing,” he said ; IA 1 will give a guinea to anyone who will tell me 
which of them died first/' u Give it to me l” cried Abu-No iris, 
jumping up and holding out his hand, {hirt thi narrator holds cat 
hit hand)\ "I will cdl you/ So the Sultan laughed and took 
him hack to favour. 

III. The following story is at the cipejise of the Coptic clergy, 
and ts therefore probably of Christian origin: 

A (Coptic) priest came to a village and asked for a little 
wheat, M We have none, 11 was the reply, “Then a little durni/ 1 
11 We have none of that either/ 1 “Then just a little piece of 
onion (fhiwpet hamte) "! 

IV r . Here is one in which the townspeople have their cos- 
locnary joke at the simplicity of the country-bred fellabin : 

A fellah once came to Cairo and went into the bazaar. He 
saw there some cakes of qamar ed-dhi (paste of dried apricots) 
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for sale. He supposed they were doth; so he said to himself: 
“ 1Vhat a splendid eioalt f m&i) they wilt maket" So he asked 
what was the price of one of them. “You can have it for a 
guinea." •' Agreed,” he replied, and took four. Then he sewed 
these together and made a cloak out of them. But the first time 
he walked in the sun it mGted, 

V, In the nest it is the turn of the Syrians: 

There was a Syrian whose name was Horrilr (U Ass). But 
his wife laughed .it him on account of it, so his friends told 
him to change his name. Accordingly he sold his cow, and 
with the price of it made a great feast for his (male) friends. 
When they had well eaten and drunken he said to them : “ j 
have now given up my old name.” Then he asked them what 
fns new name should be. " Gash " {It, young ass), they replied, 
and as he had drunk much wine he agreed to take it. Then he 
went home and knocked at the door of his house. “Who is 
there?" said his wife. - Gash/' be replied. “Then let Gash 
remain outside, for he will soon become Homir." 

In another version of the story- which I have heard, the last 
part of it was as follows: After he had returned home to his 
house his wife wanted him and said: “ Hom-fr, come to me!” 
" Hush 1U flt replied, " I am no longer ffomar, but Gash “ But 
she answered: “ So you are Gash now; it will not be long before 
you become Homfur/ 1 

VI. Here is another story' which b aimed at the Syrians: 

A Syrian once entered a town where he found himself without 
money. He became very- hungry and walked about until he saw 
a cook-shop. He went into it, and sat down, and began to eat 
ami drink—bread and meat and vegetables and other things— 
until he was satisfied. Then he said to the owner of the shop 1 
“ What do yon do in ibis city to those who take what they 
cannot pay for?” “We set them on a donkey,* he replied 
“with their faces to the tail, and after whitening their faces all 
over, we call all the boys together to follow them through the 
streets." ** 1 cannot pay for wh.it I have eaten," said the Syrian. 
So they took him, and brought him before the judge, and he 
was ordered to ride round the town on a donkey with his lice to 
the tail, and they collected the boys that they might follow him 
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There was another Syrian who lived in the town,, and as lie 
was walking he saw the other Syrian undergoing his punishment 
u What is this? 11 he cried ; “ what have you been doing? Hl Itac- 
ing and drinking and Ending (m£4r? T rfdri#, #&£$)*' said the 
Syriari, “and nothing to pay!" 

VIL 1 will now give one of the stories with a moral at the end 
which is so characteristic of Cairene folk-tales; 

There was once an I roam who read even day from the tjoran 
in the mosque- One day he returned to his house and knocked 
at the door- “ Ulio is there?" said his wife. He replied : “Ip 
die lEnam.” 14 What do you bring?” “The Qoran/' he 
answered- “ Co away/ 1 she said. So he went back to the 
mosque. Then became again to his house and knocked at the 
door “ Who ia there ?"' "I, the Imam/ 1 “ What do you 

briny?" “The box 11 (in which the Qorin is kept). “Go 
away/' she said So he went back to the mosque. Me came 
again to his house and knocked. “ Who is there? 7 il I, the 
Imdm. rj 41 What do you bring ? rh she asked. “ What you please, 
he replied “That is better/ 1 said she ; “ come in ! ” For man¬ 
ners are better than learning. 

VIII. A man bought a pomegranate and brought it home for 
supper. But his wife said : M I cannot eat pomegranates without 
a little red pepper,” So her husband went out again to get the 
pepper. On die way he met a friend, and he asked him to 
come in and eat supper with him. His friend said* " I will 
come/' and the two together went back to the house and shared 
the pomegranate between them. So the woman got nothing. 
For greedy people lose everything, 

IX. There were two men who sat down and ordered 
something co eat. The one ate dish after dish, and the other 
did the same. After a time the second said to the first: 
w What did your father leave you ? ” He answered i “ He left 
me land and cattle and sheep and buffaloes and palms and 
servants. n They then continued eating, and the first said: 
41 What did your father leave you?” And he answered ; “Only 
one goat, and he is dead," But the goat could not pay for all the 
dishes the man had eaten. 

X. There was once a lazy man who lay down to sleep under a 
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tree instead of working. A neighbour passed by with manure. 
14 Where are you going ? n (the sluggard asked). 14 To manure 
and sow my ground/' 11 Sleep is better/' said the sluggard. In 
the autumn the sluggard was starving, and asked for bread from 
his neighbour* whose sacks were full of com. But he answered: 

He who sleeps in the morning has no com in the evening/' 

XL There was once a man who went a journey with hb son. 
They began to be very hungry, when they saw a house hard by 
So they went in and asked for something to eat The son tvent 
into the kitchen to see it prepared. But there was nothing in the 
house except eggs. He said: " My father does not like eggs," 
and ate ail there were. When he had finished eating* bis father 
came and asked for the food. But there was none, for the son 
had eaten it So the son was beaten* and the father remained 
hungry. 

XIL There are several stories ridiculing the Berhetsnes 
(Nubians), whom the Egyptian considers inferior to himself in 
intelligence. Here is one of them ; 

Once an Arab was telling a party of Nubians the story of Abu 
Zet* how he conquered Tunis and the rest of the world, how 
he fought and overcame everyone and married wives. When 
the night was nearly over and the dawn was near, the Nubian 
said: u Here* you ShOkh, tell me, was Abfc-Z£t a man or a 
woman ? th 

X m - Here is another : 

Two Nubians were returning home from Cairo. When they 
saw Qubb?L cLHawa (the Shekh 1 ? tomb an the clifT north of 
Assuan) one said to the other: u You owe me twenty polish 
" No,” said the other, n I owe you only half a piastre,” So they 
quarrelled with one another until an Egyptian said to them : 
11 But twenty paras is half a piastre;* 4 

XIV. Perhaps the Egyptians have some ground for their low 
opinion of Nubian intelligence if the following story which I 
heard from one of my Nubian sailors is to be regarded as a 
sample of it: 

There was once a man who stole a date and went home to 
eat it His mother asked for some of it ; he refused, so she went 
and told of the theft. The neighbours came to take him* but he 
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changed himself into an ox, which they sold. The ox wandered 
up and down the world for seven years; then they slaughtered 
and ate it, and threw away the bones. But the bones laughed at 
th tr&i and joining together became a man again, 

XV. Beast fables are plentiful, as among all peoples who have 
been tyrannically ruled, and who have found in them a con¬ 
venient way of satirising their governors. The moral of the 
following is obvious: 

One day the lion was 3L As he is their sultan, all the animals 
came io say bow sorry they were* and to hope he would get 
better, with the exception of the fox {abu i-hutia). Then the 
hyaena approached the lion, and said; lk All the animals have 
come to say how sorry they are for your excellency except the 
fox; he has stayed awmy. n So the lion sent for the fox, and 
asked him why he had not come. The fox answered t “ I was 
so vexed to hear of your majesty's illness that I went about 
seeking some medicine to cure it: that is why I did not came. 
But at last I have heard of a medicine which is an infallible 
cure, and that is the fat of a byseim’s tail” Then he retired from 
the presence of the lion, tor he said that he was not honourable 
enough to remain at court. No sooner was he gone than the 
Bon bit olf the hyena's tail As the hyaena came out without his 
tail, the fox regarded him from a safe place and cried s " Praised 
be God that the hyaena should sacrifice himself for the sake of 
his majesty !" 

XVI. Here are two more: 

The crow said to his son: "When you see a mao stooping 
down (to pick up a stone), get up and fly away. rf u But/ r said 
his son, “ perhaps he already has something in his hand. 11 u Ah>“ 
said the trow, f< I gee that you are (indeed) my son." 

XVII. One day the crow stole a piece of bread ; but it 
was hard. The kite said: |C Moisten it" He did so, and the 
water carried it away* Another day he stole again a piece of 
bread which was hard. So the kite said: “Moisten it But 
the crow answered ; 11 Never again i fP {hahteh). 

I now pass to folklore of a more general character. 

In my last paper I mentioned that it is considered unlucky 
to be married in the Mohammedan month Mohairem* This 
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probably has its origin in the name of the month, since there 
is a, popular saying about ht H Moharrem el-barim " C + Maharrcm 
is the forbidden thing rr )i and lienee, as it has been said to me. 
u No otm marries or writes during it * That ii should be unlucky 
to write as well as lo marry is Interesting. 

In the BulkHn dc ffwtitti/ lgyfi/fen t 1S91, pp. 350 67* Yacoub 
Artm Pasha has collected the various rhymes that are attached 
to the names of the Coptic months. But there is one about 
Mha (October) which he does not seem to have heard; 111 Baba, 
sidd ebbauwaha" ( 4S Baba, close the gate"). 

If a woman becomes pregnant in the first seven days of the 
month Bar am bit 1 March), the offspring will be deformed or 
otherwise imperfect 

On the first hot day in the spring they say: l! The shepherd 
has sold his clothes/' 

The day before Ramadan (the Mohammedan month of fasting) 
1 >egins, children say: ib Bukra d-wafr, Natba* es safr n {" To-morrow 
economy; we follow the whistling’*). On the last day of 
Ramadan this is changed into ; SI Bukra- ePfd, Nitba 1 's-sa^td |r 
( lf To-morrow the feast; we follow the fortunate one fr ). 

On that afternoon the natives of Upper Egypt visit the tombs 
of their fathers, taking bread, dates, and other food with them, 
some of which the) 1 place on a shelf below a small opening 
in the wall of the tomb* and spend the night eating and drink¬ 
ing among the graves. 

I have heard a variant of the nursery rhyme about the first 
two days Of the week which I have quoted in my last paper 1 
"Yam cl-hadd, ma-qal-slii fiadd; y6m d-etnen, qAlti etnen* 
(“Sunday no one spoke, Monday two spoke ?r ). 

It is unlucky lo begin or finish any work on Wednesday or on 
the morning of Friday, 

According to the Coptic calendar, on the night of January 
ijth, “ the heaven is opened.' 1 My servant Mustafa's maternal 
grandfather once saw it, and frightened by the light hid himself 
in an inner room. 

It is a common saying that “There are three things; you are 
cold, and cannot sleep; yon ire hungry, and cannot sleep; you 
are afraid* and cannot sleep; and that is the worst of ill*" 
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The small globe of bubbles on the surface of a cup of coffee, 
usually termed ptrra x H money-bag/ ip which I have referred 
in my last paper, is sometimes called sartifd, for the more correct 
zbam*a t “a thing bought/ 1 

When a person sneezes it is proper to say to him : +l YeMmaJc 
Allah t* (" May Cod defend you 1 p '). 

Inside the white crow, who must not have any black feathers, 
is a small thing like a filament, of a greenish colour, which 
is found along with the kidney, and when made into sMsA&t 
or “ eye-salve " will cure sore eyes. 

If the lizard has fee?! it can kill a scorpion. 

If a cock has five iocs, instead of four* on each foot, no 
afrit (spirit) will come near the house- 

You must not allow anyone to look on while you ate catching 
fish. If you do so, the fish will be struck by the evil eye, and* 
if taken, will be worthless. 

There used to be human crocodiles on the Nile, who lived 
under the water and stole what they could from the river-ban its. 
This human crocodile was called “the bewitched one" (r/- 
tmsMr). One of the villagers of Hclw&n* a generation ago, 
found that bis cucumbers were disappearing, so he hid 
himself one night behind the dry durra stalks which protected 
them from the wind and caught a wos$tfr t who had just 
come out of the water, in the act of taking one. He 
seized him, and in spile of prayers and outcries, began to 
beat him, nntO the masfifir promised never to steal from his 
capturer again and to prevent any other moskur from doing 
so. He kept his promise faithfully from that time forward, 
and, in addition, brought fish which he bud in the garden 
every day. 

I may mention here a curious survival in Upper Egypt* south 
of Luxor, which illustrates the recent date at which the crocodile 
has disappeared from that part of the country. The Egyptian 
crocodile was a nervous creature who greatly disliked noise ; 
hence the NHe-sailors never get into the ivater without shouting, 
and men who work the sAnd£fs (machines for raising water} 
on the banks, where they were liable to be carried off by 
the crocodiles, still keep up a shrill shout or song while they 
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raise the water. In one or two places the shadufsong consists 
qf words which are not Arabic and are not understood by the 
natives; they are therefore probably a corrupted form of Coptie. 
From Luxor southward to Assuan* however* in addition to the 
shadtif-songj the ^hadufs themselves arc furnished with pieces of 
tin from petroleum cases which creak loudly when the machine 
is used As the object of the tin must have been, like that of 
the song, to keep the crocodiles away, we have in the employ* 
merit a proof that the crocodile did not retreat before the steamers 
southward of the First Cataract until after the introduction of 
petroleum into Upper Egypt- 

As might be expected, where religious beliefs and practices 
are concerned, survivals are numerous enough. 1 have described 
some of them in an article I contributed to die C&rtfcm- 
fiomFy 1 Xarfeu* for October, 1 £93* on H Smpcut*worship in 
undent and modem Egypt," and other examples will be 
found in my last paper in /wf^-fore. As a recent work by 
the iate Prof, Samuel Ives Curtiss has drawn special atten¬ 
tion 10 the survival of the cult of sacred Trees among the 
Mohammedans and Christians of Syria, I may add here that 
persistent relics of the same old cult are equally to be found 
among the Mohammedan fell a bin of Egypt, The or 

"shekhV tomb generally has a tree standing by the side of 
it, just as the sacred tree stood by the side of the chapd of 
the local deity in the Egypt of the Pharaohs, At times the tree 
stands alone, without any reflected sanctity from the shekh and 
his supposed tomb. Thus at Qa$r es-Sayyad there is a tamarisk 
under which I have seed a bowl placed with a few grains of 
com in it by way of offering, while a low wall of uncemented 
stones surrounds the sacred spot I have often seen rags hanging 
upon some of these trees* though the natives always assure 
me that they have been placed there by the Bed a win and not by 
the fella bin. 

A little northward of Dirt in Nubia 1 once fell across an 
interesting instance of the continuity of a cult, A few yards 
to the south of a rook-tomb of the age of the Nineteenth Dynasty 
is a niche in the rock with the remains of a small image of 
the dead man, and a shelf in front of it* cut out of the rock, 
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on which offerings could be placed for his Ka or H double. 
The ottering is still made* and the bowl which I saw there 
containing the durra of the offering varied but little in shape 
from the bowls that were used in the days of Humeses 1L 
But in these modem days the offering is made to the +l Shckii 11 
Isa, who h no other than Jesus, That is to say, die cult must 
have continued without break from the age of the occupant 
of the tomb down to our own time! the only variation being 
in the name of the person to whom it has been addressed, la 
pagan Mubia it was paid to the A “a of the dead Egyptian, in 
Christian Nubia to Christ, and when in the E2ib century Nubian 
Christianity was extirpated by Mohammedanism, Christ was 
transformed into a Moslem saint 

A. H. Sayce, 


The CtfKJ-: of Elf-3hoottng in the NorthAVest of 
Ireland. 

(Rtad at Mutiny 2 irt MatrA, 1906+) 

The w Cure * of il ElLshooting/’ which 1 here attempt to describe, 
was practised not long ago both in this pari of County Leitrim, 
in Sligo and Cavan, and possibly elsewhere. It is just dying 
out. Still* amongst my fast friends arc three Elf-doc tors, though 
they arc rather the worse for the wear, am! have fallen, poor 
men, on evil days if not gn evil tongues. 

They fully look what they are. At a glance you would pick 
them out among a thousand as something " uncanny.” They 
are very old, very il weathered " and wrinkled- One is lame; 
another is bent and bowed with years; and all three would 
do without any making up for the husbands of Macbeth's 
witches, Still they are kindly, guileless old souls, and as full 
of information as are invariably the Intelligent oli For their 
simplicity and sincerity I have the highest respect. They have 
not the slightest misgiving about the value and efficacy of the 
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cure cmm^ed to them, and jealously guarded; not could they 
be reasoned, or coaxed* or threatened into promising its 
abandonment If they do no good, they do no harm. Better 
perhaps to let them die out in pence, poor Fellows, not brow¬ 
beat and worry them with our assumed superior seme and 
knowledge. 

There is too* let me say, living a few towalands olT r another 
41 Doctor w minus the diploma. Lackey Gallagher. He is like¬ 
wise a specialist, his special line being the cure of the ring¬ 
worm. Lackey's birth endowed him with his powers: he is 
a seventh son. Further, he is tile seventh son of a seventh son, 
i.t. his father before him was too a seventh son, and this rare 
natal peculiarity is supposed to leave a man outside the confines 
of the merely human, if any tiling does. He is an old* a very 
old, man now, just dying in fact of mere old age, and under 
my speeiat care; 1 see him every week. As a Doctor, he lias 
cured and kept himself* for one, in good health for nigh on 
a century, an achievement Sir Christopher Nixon himself might 
well envy. In all his 95 years he never once was laid tip, 
or knew what sickness was 1 Some days ago 1 was shown by 
his grandson an "alt"' 1 beside his house down which ten years 
ago he chanced to tumble* wild-osL fashion, and ho currying a 
load of hay on his back. JI It was every' other fait between 
the load of hay and himself,” said the grandson, “till he soused 
into the river. Then he got up and climbed up the alt again 
load and all on his back, and it never took a feather out of 
him. In fact he put no wonder at all in it.” 

In February or April of this year I buried a younger brother 
of his, Peter Gallagher, There were three or four brothers 
between him and Lackey and he was only 86. but a most 
robust youngster* the best framed man* for a small man, ever 
I saw sn my life, and the picture of an old veteran of perfect 
health of merely about 6o, hardly a grey hair in his head. Last 
harvest, I saw him mowing away every day in late summer— 
the severest labour on a farm—and wet or dry it was all the 
same to him, A young fellow of about 20 came to sne in the 


1 Leitrim germ for mine with a river at the boUom of it. 
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ordinary course to announce fob death, about which I was, I 
may say* very sorry, far we were great friends* 14 And what 
was foe lo you ? I enquired. “ Well/ 1 foe replied after a thought, 
"foe was my granTarheFs gran'unde \ n We are a long-lived 
race down here among the hills of Leitrim. 

To return to the Elf-Doctor. No sooner does he get his 
"sick call 1 * than he is off hot-foot to his patient, well aware 
of the kind and fulness of the hospitality in store for him. He 
does not neglect to bring his precious df-bag- Iti this purse 
are three or four fiints p a silver piece called, no matter what fit 
in reality happens to be, a 11 thirteen -ponce piece” and three 
separate coppers-, usually three bad half-pence + The little stones 
in the pouch are sometimes as many as seven or eight, though 
one abfiie is used. They ane small him stones, some black, 
but most white. Flint, black or white* is not fotind in County 
Leitrim, nor nearer* 1 think, than Antrim, and hence these 
stones are here rare. One of the three Doctors has four 
rattier small flint arrow-heads, the reversion of which 1 am 
promised. They were found, he states, by his grandfather's 
father or some other far-away ancestor, near a fort, 1 on a 

fann which was much subject to the disease; and he shows 

them once in a while as a very special mark of favour as the 
identical arrows that are discharged by the lf gentry n to drive 
off (^meddlesome imldmows from precincts sacred to their 
honours. Marauding milch-cows alone seem to bother the 
fairies; they alone are victims to their ire. Innocent calves 
or sheep they will let alone t roam where they will, 

‘"The thirteen'pence piece rr (so called) must be of silver 
and must have a cross on it, Nothing further is essential* 
A two-shilling piece would, I am told, answer very well. But 
cross-marked silver coins that are impassable* or considered 
so, are in greatest vogue. I should advise those interested 
in numismatics—or coin^collectors* &!d coin-collectors I mean— 
to have a look out lot those elf-bags. There is a good Queen 

Anne shilling in mine (that ts to be), and the silver coin in 

another was exchanged with me for a two-shilling piece, 

s Generic uim m Co. Leitrim for any mb- dun* or moend covered with 
kiht* wid bminblfc, 
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(“though k ? s bckeys it's yurself wbat's in ii," I was told); I 
hope the spell is not thereby broken. 1 

Well, off goes the “wtec-imu" with his hag, and his best 
foot foremost. And he has his eyes sharp about him, Should 
the hist person he meets be a red-haired woman, his heart 
goes down; but if it be a man of firc-touchcd Socks it is a 
good oinert. 

Arrived, first thing is to find out. Has the beast been elf-shot 
at ah? She is ailing, and has gone back in her milk of course. 
But if, besides, her hair is standing along her back like a 
porcupine's quills, if her ears are lifeless and hanging, and her 
tail when twisted fails to manifest its usual anxiety to right 
itself, she has most of the symptoms of being “struck/ 3 To 
make assurance doubly sure he measures her. 

The measuring is a decretorial test, and the manner of it 
as odd as it is ancient. An eagle is taped across its outspread 
wings, from tip of tlight-feather to tip of llight-feathcr, and h 
said to jc so many feet across. A steed is ruled by a cunning 
contrivance hid away in a cane rod, and is appraised as so 
many bands high. But our patient is spanned from end of last 
joint of her tail to back qf her head at the junction of the 
horns, if she have such* and the result is carefully recorded 
in the memory. The scale made use of is none of your foot 
or metric standards but the space from the mid-finger tip to 
to the knuckle of the elbow (jto the “funny-bone”)* This 
is the ell* the genuine and naturally-variable ell evidently 

Hi is a very euriou* com, I liavc never seen the i&me as jr. It is 
juM the raxeof 11 Queen Anne shilling, hut only half the ihkkness and Weight. 
O-H the obverse is a King's head and the Rvimn fibres VI. The fate is 
n goofj one with a long, peaked beard. The cro wji II evidently the French 
Ct own, crassei and lleurdc-lys altciiLilLLJig. Round the head an the verge of 
the disc in, 45 fax ai I can make at out, CAROLUS ; l> ; G : MA : RR 1 FR ; 
KT : HI 1 RES t On the revene sue quartered the arms nf t rance, Ireland 
ami i>f another ntuion (three linns Tlav cross forms the four 

quarters of the shield and its paints reach a good way beyond il Only the 
words CHRISTO...REGNO are distinct round the margin t others inter¬ 
vening have been sheared oil 

3 The unknoivledgenhie might profanely imagine sbe was merely out of sorts 
oi k- ,p 
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retained in our out-gHate English system of weights and 
measures far the express purposes of the Elf-doctor, far by 
other mortals it is now used never. 

The go w is spanned once, she is spanned twLee-—beginrting 
now at the horns and ending with the tail She is spanned 
a third and last time, in reverse order from last time before. If 
she grows shorter every spanning, or if no two span rings 
correspond (which let me whisper never does not happen), tliis 
is A triumphant argument There is no mare about it Of 
the calamity that has befallen the poor animal there is any 
longer “no possible doubt whatever." 

Notwithstanding all, and the finding of even the stroke dints 
beneath the beast's body, the doctor is sometimes out* What 
professional gentleman is there but is now and again at fault? 
Last year a rather viciously inclined neigh boar of mine played 
a nasty trick. He brought one of my old friends to his stable 
and showed him the wrong cow, a cow in fact in perfect 
health. My friend examined the beast, twisted her tail and 
spanned her the magic thrice. “Badly sthruck ! badly 
sthruck | M he emphatically declared. u She's at death's doore/ ! 
Forthwith he was shown to the byre 1 Sl do-ore" rather uncere¬ 
moniously indeed and was pelted from it with many aggravating 
epithet^ u quack" and “swindler" being the most pariiamentary 
of them. 

It was a mean advantage, a mean, mean advantage) 

As against this let me detail another “case." The lamest 
and hoariest of my good mudical friends often rehearses it, and 
with it routs, as he imagines, the scoffers and sceptics all, 
horse and foot. Yesterday evening I had purposely a long 
chat with hiim We sat together on a nice dry sod ' ditch" 5 

l Thc ttimnL-rjit wmd for 14 caw-hmise rr in County Leitrim, 
z ln Ofmachr, and in Ireland generally, tti-e "ditch" h tL&Ufljly not the 
ucnciij but the clay tmik ert fence. The trench afongaide of it wt call ibe 

*■ riicmjh ” 

M It FKitWt grew in &yke nor dilcb, 
yet in ony iheugh. 

But mi the itutes of Paradis 
That birk grtur fnir eneufib.* 

The Wife vf UihtSs miL 
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under the far-spreadiny shade of an ancient fairy thorn. He 
was dad in 1 he royal apparel in which, according tu Carlyle* 
Louis XVL of France was guillotined, a sleeved waistcoat of 
white flannel! and he reeked away at a beautifully burnished 
old stumpy clay pipe, punctuating his clauses by puffs, 

u An 1 do you know Mr, M- r the big gmzier?” (Puff.) 

Yes, I knew him, 

H At\ r do you know Mrs* McEhany, his hurd, his Kurd at 
Cloone? ,J (Puff,) 

Yes, I knew Mistress McShanry too. 

41 Well, there some years ago, when the praty-slocks were 
5 teal in J about the grout/, her wan cow got bad. She was badly 
sriiruck, that's what it was (puff) ; so she sent for myself* 
(Puff) Off I goes to the daycent woman and makes the 
cure. An 1 what would you have ov it? (Puff.) Nest day 
there she was in the momin* routing 1 at the stake* wild wid 
th 1 'anger / 1 (Puff, Then the stumpy pipe was taken out of 
the mouth! the stem politely wiped by the palm of the hand, 
offered to me, and respectfully declined. This gave time for 
die wonder tn property impress,) 

^That fared well till the Sunday afthur, when Eo and behold 
you ! wan ov Mr. M/s own prize shorthorns got bad—an 1 a 
power of them he has, (Puff.) 

I 4 *€i“ ofl, s says she to Johnny th p sod, ■an 1 tell himself [/ 

,+ - An* what may be ih a matther wid hut ? 1 sap he, a3 
Inghfled aa yon plaze. 

111 IPs just the peel moral of what was on our own cow/ 
bays Johnny, .says he, J art troth if I were you I p d get some 

111 Routing rt = tewing, a term never heard iti Ncnfi Ldtrin** 1 Routing 1,1 
i! i Scotticism. Pel then wc in Xaiib Ijeitrun lamd oor English in ii great 
measure from toc $c^(di 01 Six Frederick Hamilton, the 

Earl of Amu/* gnuwlHm. Bum/s use of she word corcopemli esuctiy with 
that of Leitrim: 

" New* aidd Kilmarnock p cock thy Uitl* 

And toss thy horns !u‘ canty ; 

Nag unir ihonlt r*mfe Ottt-oWK the dale^ 
ficcau&fi thy jBLttWs ^caHLy** 

1 The corneal flKBfed me I hat it was the cdw p and na| the “ daveem woman p n 
lieu was hollering at the Stake in the unaium 1 .) 
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one to nuke the cure/ (PulC) But he wouldn't” (Two or 
three puffs—us diplomatic us a newspaper controversialist who 
replies to his opponent of a Saturday—to give me time to 
appreciate his foolishness.) 11 Over he trots himself in the 
everting, and he fasted her and he hurricaned her with this 
und with that, (Futif ) That was Monday. And on Wednesday 
he skinned her, so he did, with his nose in the air and hts 
knowledgcabkness and ilL But next time a haste is sthnick, 
never fear, hell not spare shoe-leather. People may be 
talkin' 1 and talkin', but when it comes to the bit- 11 The sen¬ 

tence us a sentence hung fire; but the meaning was rendered 
unmistakable by energetic head-shakings. 

I did not annoy my old friend by telling him that Mr. M + 
was still as uuregenerate as ever, and like very many others 
had no faith in "cures/* What one does not know never 
bothers one. 

As ioon as the diagnosis is declared, the proximate prepara¬ 
tions for the cure are taken in hand, if you fancy anything 
of worth can be effected without much trouble, you arc but 
young in the world. 

First a runner tears off for the 11 three-m earn e-water, h> if the 
Cattle-Doctor has not come provided with a bottkful—a thing 
a self-respecting professional would rarely eta He is strictly 
charged to scoop up the water against the stream, and on no 
account to speak to any one going or coming. Else he would 
have to make the journey over again. 1 

The messenger so commissioned is usually a ^cub ?r (£& a 
young lad)—who is much better away from the intervening 
link festivities. And it is a curious fret that the M gOttO<m* 
about the place that is l4 souplcst r is never the one whose 
services are commandeered for this duty. 

*011 fchia wnditiock. they da dot insist sa much in Leitfim *> in parts of 
CAvm, abuat Slwliebctusigh, fur uutnnce. One too astute M gentleman I 
kn*w *f r who forth fit thinks ji fight to draw the water up “in the name 
of the King of the Fairies." His ++ cure" indeed Juu no reserubl mem- 
I4anee to the one above described, and my own opinion Li strong that 
amongst Etf-Doctor? he u a genuine and eonsefooi horning, and ill his 
paas» and mummeries mere devices * p to make a fat hit for hinmelf." 
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Three-nieariie'waier is used in several obscure rustic rites. 
Thc name explains the article: ii is running water taken from 
a spot at which three townlands meet- (I have noted many 
such eerie places, and in particular, one at the junction of 
three parishes, whose virtue was formerly famed far and near.) 

Its influence is most powerful if it be dipped up before 
sunrise, in that H darkest hour before dawn/ ? One of my 
authorities thinks most highly of the moments before sunset, of 
that interval between the genuine and apparent sinking of the 
TS westering sun " below the horizon. Doctors indeed* Elf 
Doctors included, differ on many points, but I will merely 
follow- steadily what I believe to be the safest authorities, and 
wili ignore minor demits. 

While the lighbarmed errand-boy is executing his commission 
of trust, the Elf^Doctor himself steals out softly and alone to 
gather “ erribs m/g& “ herbs." What these ct ernbs ” are b a 
secret beyond price, and none dare ask it. Stilt* for the 
sake of humanity and cattle, 1 will venture to disclose it 

It springs up profusely in light moss, or in a track where 
a last year's “whin-bush" fas we call “furze 11 around here) 
was burned down. It grows dose to the ground with corymbs 
of yellow-green flowers. Its popular name is Lady's Mantle, 
(mote properly. Our Lady's Mantle), and its botanical one 
A&htmiMct yuigaris* It is a modest* pretty little thing to look 
at T but its beauty is eclipsed by its hardy northern sister, 
AkJamiiia afpittn, with its serrated leaflets, underlined with grey 
satin. The two must by no means be confounded. 

As soon after the messenger's return as they can detach 
themselves from the enchantments of good-fellowship, all atten¬ 
tion is once more focussed on the stricken cow, and ike cure 
at last is made, with all due solemnity- It is simple enough. 
In a pail are put (a) the expressed juice of the “erribs," (£} 
the coinst copper and silver, and one Hint from the elf-pouch* 
(cr) a pinch of salt* and {d) finally the three-m earner water, with 
ordinary spring water ad Ub. 

It is the supreme fact of the cure that the cow takes time 
sups of this concoction. The three sups T as any open-minded 
logician cm set?, are implicitly contained in a hearty drink of 
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it If she refuse it, it has to be bottled down her throat, 
three; several glugs of it, for her health's sake* The last bn- 
pannikin-full 1 is reserved and sprinkled along her spine, where 
the hair is most rebellion* with slight massage treatment and 
a carrying of some of the dirt out of the elects of the fore- 
feet over the back. Finally, the last drops are tossed into 
her ears. If she keeps on never minding, it is a very bad 
sign. But if, on the other hand, she rouses up and shakes 
herself, the “cure" is already working, and the little festivities 
are gone back to with a light heart 

Details in the ritual vary slightly with the individual practitioner 
in rc, but much with his training* carefulness, and experience. 
Herbs, however, are invariably used in this as in all other 
"cures" that I know of, one or two excepted. Seeing this, 
and noting moreover that in all formulas for particular ailment* 
particular plants ate constant* the present writer is not prepared 
to say there is nothing in these remedies. But if there be, the 
whole efficacy of the ceremonial reside* wii may admit, in the 
medicinal properties of these herbs. The knowledge of the specific 
plant is hidden away with most jealous care, and may not the 
Sufficiently elaborate ceremonial have been devised to still 
further cloak up from prying eyes the kernel of the cure? 

Culpeper* = indeed {Student m Fftysk and AstroIog\\ as he 
modestly describes himself), saith of Ladies Manffc, under heading 
of "Goverament and Virtues *—“It is one of the most singular 
wound-herb* and therefore highly prized and praised by the 
Germans, who use it in all wounds inward and outward, to 

1 The household name of this u&efal kitchen utensil is no more liked by 
the Mine of pose than by her of poetry, It La i# porringer** 1 

Ji * The Hrilish Herbal and Family Physician, For the Use of Private 
Families, by Nidi 1 - Culpeper, Student in Fhysit and Astrology H ; a very old 
wfflen without date front or hncV r printed by Milner Sc Co.* Halifax, n mm 
tong trace, I believe* dissolved. 

FwfcuuW* (London, 1640) is a siomhonK of quaint information 

on medial plants, os la GerftJlI’i edited by Johnson (London, 1633), 

Parkinson waa the King's HtcbaHlt, nnd this very year iherc has lj«n 
49 Faithfully reprinted from the edition of 1629 ,r —nn the declares— 

his notable book, Paradrri in S&h /femrfftMc ttmstrii* Ie U a. perfect 
fitcdttiile brought oat by Methuen & Co. 
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drink a decoction thereof, and wash the wounds therewith, or 
dip Lents therein and put them Imo the wounds/' 

Away back, before even the twilight of history, Dbucecht. 
thief physician of the Tuatha-de-Danaaii, had, at the battle of 
the Northern Mojtura, fought in Cartowmore in Sligo, a wonderful 
bath or fountain 11 prepared with the essences of the principal 
healing herbs and plants of Erinn/ P Into this bath the wounded 
had only to be plunged, and forthwith they were ready for battle 
once more, more formidable than ever The story is doubtless 
but a myth™ But that there is such a story proves that there 
was in ancient Ireland a vast amount of herb-lore. ThU plant- 
knowledge was the free property of the many. It Es scarcely 
to be wondered at if there was much that was restricted to but 
a few. Possibly the rustic “cures'* we have been speaking 
about were of the latter kind: they may be the last relics of the 
science of pre-Christian Schools of Herbalists, and so have come 
down to us from the dawn of medical science In view of this 
opinion it might, we submit, be worth investigating whether or 
not there be in the “(mb'” above revealed some strong medical 
property, whose influence would help an animal shite off a 
passing indisposition, whether lassitude from the effects of a 
burning sun or of too hearty a meal p or a cold, etc Indefinite 
ailments of endless variety, I may venture to say, crystallise in 
the mind of our cattle-medEc[ne-men under the one appellation, 
elf-shooting.. 

The skill and knowledge of the Cow-Doctor may be but the 
superstitions of a School of Medicine which had its day a thousand 
or two thousand years ago. Or they may be the relics of the 
superstitions—always using the word in its primary sense—of a 
long extinct Paganism* which expression of opiaion is barely 
another way of presenting the former. But have we not, in 
either way of regarding them, to admire the energy and hardi¬ 
hood which have lived so long, and Live on still in remote 
districts, despite the uninterrupted persecutions of fifteen or 
sixteen centuries of enlightenment? Rustic beliefs are as 
tenacious of life as are the rustics themselves, as my old friends 
of the Gallagher clan for example. 

But they are at last, long as they nm s giving up. They are 
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dying out even in the most backward d55trictSi They were 
considered beneath notice and tie unrecorded. Unless an 
effort be made* all trace and memory of them will pass away 
with the present generation, just as much of the knowledge of 
the phots used a century ago for dyeing purposes is already 
irrevocably extinct, So will a chain connecting us with a simple 
past and the infancy of the nation* perhaps linking us in origin 
with some of the peoples of Europe* be broken for ever. 

Joseph Meehan. 

Creevetca, Dmmkeeran, County Leitrim. 


Additions to “The Games of AftGYLEflHmEU* 

{Cantmmd from fupra, page 106,) 

BELLS. 

(E 3 20, after line 26.) 

A somewhat similar sell is 

Lifting ft Man with a Straw. 

Having found a probable victim* the operator says to him* 
if he will lie on his back oa the ground* shut his eyes tight 
and hold the end of a straw* with that straw he will lift him 
to his feet The victim lies down, firmly holding the straw* 
the other end of which is held by the operator* and shuts his 
eyes and probably* in addition his mouth. 11 It will not do to 
open your eyes like that*" says No. 1, but No, ?* aggrieved 
by the false charge! repels it, opening hb mouth of course, 
into which No. r empties a good handful of salt, which 
generally has the effect of bringing No. 2 to his feet, and as 
the other has carefully retained a grasp of the straw, he claims 
to have performed what he undertook. 
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(P.. aii, after the fifth line from bottom,) 

A Ukt man would say to another, "Theirig a mach, agus 
cuir do chorag arm an toll, agus mur a thig thu steach, 
innsidh raise dhuit co'n corag a chuir thu ann," {Go out and 
pm your finger in a hole, and when you come in I will tell 
you what finger you put in it.f Out goes the man addressed, 
and returning asks, “Co ! n corag a chuir tni aim?” (What 
finger did I put in it?), and the rejoinder is " Corag an 
amadain" (The fool’s finger). 

Another of exactly the same sort is. 

When one says to another, "Take the poker and tongs and 
fiddle any tune you lifce on them, keeping proper time, and I 
will watch the motion, and when you are clone i'll tell you 
what you played." 

The performance having been carefully gone through and 
the tune ended, the performer asks, “Now what did J play ?" 
and is told, “You played the foal. JJ 


fP, 1*4, after line 6 from bottom.) 

Another Uist sell was when one said to another 

”Bha sean duin’ uair iathad an Obatn, aig an robh sealed h 
an da shuil, agus chunnak an duine so aon ktha ctann a’ 
treabhadli, nuair tiach robh son chuid eich ’ga tharruing, into 
treabhaiche 'ga stipireadh." (An old man was once Oban way 
who had the sight of both eyes (or, second sight), and this 
man one day saw a plough ploughing when there were neither 
horses drawing nor a ploughman guiding it.) Persons not 
knowing that it was a sell generally accounted for it as a case 
of second sight, and when all had given their opinions, it 
would be explained that there were two mares in the plough 
and it was a tailor who was ploughing. 

In these games we have not dealt with Hallowe'en amuse, 
ments, or what are looked upon as amusements nowadays, 
and this has been made a reason for animadversion. The per¬ 
formances peculiar to Halloween are generally auguries and 
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for that reason h though we have given some auguries, they 
were omitted, the intention being to treat Hallowe'en separately. 
But 

French. Mesmerism 

Is practised at this festival The writer has known it himself 
since he was a child; them seems, however, to be nothing of 
the augury about it The blackened plate used sometimes took 
the place of the dirty water in an augury formula, 

A person having been found who expresses a willingness to 
be mesmerised alter the French fashion, the tnesmeriser sits 
down close in front* each being provided with a plate which is 
held dose to the face. Stringent regulations ate laid down 
that the one to be operated on must gaze fixedly at the 
operator's face and follow minutely all his movements The 
plates are now supplied* the operators clean on both sides, 
the other carefully smoked with a candle on the ride to be 
held away from her. The operator, after a few preliminary 
movements, touching the eyebrows, the point of the nose, or 
such like, puts her fmger in her mouth, the other of course 
following suit The opera!or now draws, her finger across the 
reverse side of her plate, puis it to her face and continues 
this, always followed by her victim, till the latter's face is 
thoroughly spotted and streaked with the soot which is on her 
plate, but not on that of she operator, A reference to a 
looking-glass will then clearly demonstrate the results of French 
mesmerism, 

A Gaelic play on words with the characteristics of a sell in 
it is as follows: 

One says to another, who of course must have some confi¬ 
dence in him, " An ith thu an ni dh'iartas mi ortp" (Will 
you eat what I bid you?) * B hhidh" says the other agreeing, 
and his bill of fare Is then recited as follows:— 111 Ith ciad ul*h 
eirelg, dithaobh sgadain, agus ceathramh arain," This is rather 
a staggerer because by crW he thinks a hundred is meant, by 
ch-fhiwkh ’a creel 1 (cliabh) and anfhramh nr a in ‘a quarter of 
bread/ he probably confuses with a measure of bread bearing 
$ome proportion to tbit of the other victuals* in fact he 
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believes the order is to eat a hundred eggs ol a pullet, a 
creel of herring and quarter of a bushel of oats baited. He 
answers then, “Co dh'ttheadh sin?" (Who would cat tint?) 
And then it is explained to him that all that has been 
required of him is to eat the first (dad) egg of a pullet, the 
left side of a herring, and what is called in the Low Country 
'» farrel’ of cake, that is the fourth part of a round bannock, 
and then the one who proposed the meal jeers at the other 
for not being able for so moderate a repast. 

(P. a a 4, after line a a.) 

The statement has been omitted that the fingers on which 
are the pieces of paper are bent into the palm of the hand 
and the fingers next them extended and shown as if to them 
" Jack and Jiil" had been attached. Then reversing the 
process, of course, the fingers without the paper were jerked 
over the shoulders and folded into the palm of the hand, and 
the finger on which was the paper extended with "Come back, 
jack," ant] "Come back, Jill." 


sham: fight. 

(P, jjj. at bottom.) 

A Kin tyre version of the above went like this: 

“ Have you any bread and wine, 

Bread and wine, bread and wine. 

Have you any bread and wine, 

Ma theeric an' ma thorie? 

Yes, we have some bread and ivinei 
(Repeat thrice and finish as first verse., 

We shall have one glass of it, etc. 

One glass of it you shall not get, etc. 

We are King George’s loyal men, 

Loyal men, loyal men. 

We are, etc. 
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What care we for King George's men. 
King George's men, King George's me si, 
What care we, etc. 

Are ye ready for the battle? 

Ma ih eerie an K im thorie, etc. 

Yes, we’re ready for the battle, 

Ma thetric an 1 ma thorie/' 


WBBsnjm 

(P. S 37 after line 17 .) 

There can be no doubt that in all parts of the Highlands 
this was a frequent pastime and a lest of skill and strengih- 
A match was made 41 Long Grip 31 or M Short Grip, and it was 
also determined beforehand whether “the foot," ihat » tripping, 
was to be allowed or not In the “ Long Grip'* the opponents 
caught each other with one hand by the collar of the jacket, 
the other on hts side below his arm. In the “Short Grip 11 the 
opponents' anus were round each other s bodies* each haring 
one oi his arms above one of his opponent's and the other 
below. The match was usually for the best of three fails. 

As in the case of shinty, wrestling matches seem often 
to have been set about with a certain amount of preliminary 
ceremony, 

Eeic nan Damb. (Sailing the Oxetu) 

Any number take part in the game* Two are set apart, one 
to represent the owner of the oxen* the other to be the buying 
drover; the general company of playets are the oxen* 1 he 
arrangement of these latter is as follows, One sits down on 
the ground with his legs a pari, the second sits between the 
first's legs with his back turned towards him, and so on till 
ad are seated in a straight row; the owner stands at the head 
of his oxen. The lad representing the drover, who had with¬ 
drawn for a short space, now advances, and is addressed by the 
owner of die oxen : 
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^Failt r on fheitit fhir cram an fhasaich. Co as an drasd 1 
a thainig thu 

“Thainig ini a fonn ‘ns feanmn ‘ns m p fhasach fhein/’ 
iJ Pe chuir fond 'us fearann "ns fasach agadsa, agus Stans 
gun fonn *us gun feanrnn agatdne? rt 

■ r Mo chruas r us mo luathas 3 us mo laidireachd feift, agus 
gun agadsa, a bheist, m bheir bhuam lad.* " Do tha thn ag 
kmridk aEr a bsi cat bach so? M putting his hand on Ode of the 
oxen. 

(Welcome to you yourself, bent man of the wilderness. 
Whence have you come just now? I have come from my 
own land and country and wilderness, / What gave you land 
and country and wilderness* and us without land and without 
country of our own? / My own hardihood and my swiftness 
and strength, and without you (having capacity), you beast, 
that would take them from me. What are you asking for this 
beast?) 

They then proceed to haggle over the price. "Ten English 
pounds* or any figure/' says the owner, whereupon the drover, 
pretending anger, and stamping the ground, says, “that is dear, 
dear, dear* (tha sin daor, daor, daor), to which the other replies 
equally emphatically, u Lt is cheap, cheap, cheap" (tha e rasr, 
saor, saor)* The bargaining then goes on t but finally ends in a 
compromise. When the bargain is completed and payment 
either made or arranged for t the ox is marched off. The wrest¬ 
ling which follows between the drover and the ox representing 
no doubt the objection of the latter to leave its companions 
In the Long Island virtually the same game is played as 
follows : 

AH but one sit down in a row, as described above. The 
single individual stands in front of the row and addresses the 
one at the head of it, 11 Gait an do chuir thu an t each root 
briagh a thug mi dhuft an uiridh ? h M Dh'ith. am madadh ruadh 
e, agus cha d'fliag t fuighlcach coraig dheth/' M Can thusa ris 
a p mhndadh madh gun cuir tnise da chluas chearr air + D 

(Where did you put the fine big horse I gave you last year? 
The fox ate it and he has not left a remnant of a finger of it. 
You say to the fox that i will put two wrong cars on him ) 
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The inquirer then moves off T but when he has gone a short 
distance, the one at the head of the row cries to binij "Come! 
come back and you will get porridge and milk.” (Till, till ages 
gheidh thu lite H s bninne?) He returns, and coming to one in 
the tow asks him, 14 Is it yon? ?p ( n e thusa?)* The boy answers, 
11 It is not,” and this is repeated till he has gone over two or 
three, and then he fixes on one, when the struggle takes place* 
and if the one chosen is overcome he is professedly concealed 
in a hole, to he eaten by and by, recaUbg the oxen of the 
previous game. If the inquirer is able to overcome the whole 
row t that finishes the game, but according to Gregorson Campbell* 
if one of the row overcome him {Argyl&hirt Strict, v, p, intt), 
the successful linesman takes his place. 


SKIPPING. 

{R tag* at bottom of page.) 

Dropping the Handkerchief. 

The various feats to be performed are called for by those 
turning fcding) the rope, and these having been successfully 
performed* the swingers add* “Lady, lady, drop your hand¬ 
kerchief/ 1 a motion which the skipper goes through „ keeping 
up the jumping. She is then told t 11 Lady* lady* pick it tip/ 1 a 
motion through which she also goes, and finally „ the rope still 
swinging, she is toldt 41 Lady, lady* run out” when she runs out, 
and ihe one to perform after her skips into her place* 

French Rope* 

Two girls stand opposite each other with a rope in each hand, 
an end in the right of the one, in the left of the othcT. The 
ropes are swung alternately, the swinger's hands* the roj3e lying 
on the ground, being moved towards the middle line of their 
bodies. The skipper has to dear the ropes alternately, 

German Hope 

Is the same, except that the swingers start with the rope 
hanging towards the ground, by moving their hands outwards 
from the centre of their bodies 
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(F, after line j») 

In some places Ihe rapidity with which the rope is moved is 
classified in four degrees as 11 Tea*” ,s Sugar/' * f Salt,” 14 Pepper/* 
counting from the slower to the faster, The distance of the 
rope from the ground is also distinguished- “Low Water” is 
die rope sweeping the ground; 11 High Water" is when it is as 
far from the ground as the performer can dear. This test 
commences with ' L Low Water 1 ' and the rope tightened till 
14 High Water n Is reached 

(F* 2zS, after line g r ) 

This is varied sometimes. The skipper herself repeats the 
letters of the alphabet, moving lip and down before the other 
players, who stand in line until she reaches the initial letter of 
the name of one of them, when skipping in front of her, say 
Mary* she throws the rope over Mary's head, who, grasping the 
upper part of the skipper's skirt, or some suitable point* both 
being within the sweep of the rope, they continue the skipping 
together. 


STRENGTH TESTS. 

(F* a31, Introductory to ,s Strength Tests/') 

In the mouths of the people, we must admit it, there is a 
strong tendency to exaggeration. The following is simply an 
impossibility but was told as a fact There was a nice boy* a 
Student, who used to go to a gentleman's house to dinner along 
with other students. He was a Highlander, Now there was 
an Englishman invited to those dinner parties who for a 
trick* when shaking hands with the Highlander, used to squeeze 
Mm so hard that the blood would spurt out at the ends of the 
boy's fingers. The boy had an unde, a very strong man, and 
neat time he got an invitation to one of those dinner parlies, 
this uncle accompanied the lad, and they arranged that, when 
drinking each other's healths, when it was the particular English¬ 
man who was drinking, the Highland student was to touch his 
uncle's foot so that he might make no mistake. Out student 
and the Englishman were taking a glass together^ and the 
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Englishman was going to catch the lad's hand,, when the 
nephew touched hb uncle's foot- The unde got up at once! 
ami taking hold of the Englishman's hand said, 11 This is the 
way we do in our mtintty/ 1 and with that pulled the fellow s 
hand down, drawing his aim completely away from the 
shoulder^ then, throwing the limb from him, said, U I did not 
want your arm* I only *vanted your hand.” 

Another Highland reciter, a woman also it is fair to say, 
maintained that her father was so strong, especially in the muscles 
of his hand, that when they kitted a Martinmas cow for pickling 
for winter's use t he could twist the feet off with his hands 
without any assistance from a knife: She said that the Gaelic 
expression for this was C4 fuar dom p (told fist): This man's aunt 
was abk to cut through a penny with her teeth. It will be seen 
on p, 333 that on Loch Awcstde they went ‘one better, 1 by 
twisting off the cow's whole kg* 

In Kmtyre, Strath Duie was famed for strong men. 41 1 heard 
auld John tellm* abot yin that cam' yae time toe a smith that wqs 
in Cnlltburn. The smith wasna bdtvii/ he wus so strong as he 
wus pretendin'. Tae try him, he put a piece of aitnin on the anvil 
an J said iae him tae lak 1 the forehammer an r try 1 if he could 
straueht it Airdrie Ivcr wus lib name an* he took the hammer 
an* gdd the airain a slicht blow. " Try again/ said the smith, 
He geid it a harder yin, but the smith said that was naethin 1 , 
Ue try again. This time the man geid sic a blow that he split 
the anvil Intae two haVes/ 1 The " three times is lucky J 
principle points 10 this being 4 traditional/ 

(P. 234 after line 13.) 

Ceapan togall 

Is called in Aberdeen and Banffshire M Swecr Tree," The 
pronunciation is that of the word to swear. Jamieson gives it 
and describes the competition. A modern Aberdonian described 
is as follows: n Doon we sat on our doupes on the grun/ an 
sync we cotched a stick wi 1 oor twa hauns. We must hae 
haun about on the stick, it wadna. dae for yin toe hae the twa 
inside or the twa ootoide grups, We pit oor feet tie each 
other, the yin T s soles tie the idler, and the best man warn” 
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(p r 335, after llBC 50 

Ceangail to d f that*. {Tying with your walking-stick*) 

Tills was proposed io one, and he was made u> put his hands, 
supposing him to agree* into his tiousm pockets and keep them 
there until allowed to take them out A walking-stick, any stick 
sufficiently long and strong, was passed between his back and his 
arras. Crouching down, first the one foot and then the other were 
put over the ends of the staff. One so treated was unable to set 
himself free until loosed by another, says our correspondent, who 
had seen it frequently done—which of course pre supposes the 
feithful retention of his bands in his trousers 7 pockets by the 
subject of the operation. 

(F, 235, 3 1 -) 

A native of Kintyre describes a feat practised in his young 
days for amusement sometimes, but oftener as a method of 
punishment in the country school of bis earlier educational 
experiences. He described it as when done for a punishment, 
Tiie teacher made two chalk marks on the floor, perhaps three 
feet apart, and, handing a ruler to the boy to be punished, made 
him place his ioes lo one of the chalk marks and bend forward 
until he placed the end of the ruler at the other. He had then 
to put his fore and middle finger of each hand on the other end 
of the niter and bear his whole weight on his toes and these 
four fingers* either for a definite time or until he could hold out 
no longer. In the latter case he was simply allowed to fall, 

Tioandadli air ehEdpau. (Turning on the pin,) 

The following was described by a Uist man as familiar To turn 
in his youth. The performer took a tether pin—the reciter ha? 
seen it dona with a barn-door key—and taking hold of the 
upper end of it with both hands he placed the other end 
perpendicularly upon the ground* and had then, without 
removing his hands from the pin* or lifting the pin from the 
ground, lo turn himself round under his aims. 

A feat practised in Kintyre was described as follows: 

Taking a walking-stick and plating the point of ii against his 
shoulder* the performer stretched his arm along it to its full 
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extent. Holding the stick where the point of his mid-finger had 
rested, he placed it to the point of his nose, the ami's length 
of stick extending above his head. Holding the stick in the 
position indicated, he had to bend backward without falling till 
the point of the stick touched the ground. 

Up and Down Devilment. 

Outside game played by boys in Kintyxe. One boy knelt 
on his knees and elbows, another standing upright to one side 
of him grasped a third who hung head downwards, and also 
grasping him round the body front to front, their feces being 
between each other’s legs. The boy standing laid the one 
who was head downmost on the back of the kneeling player 
and shoved him further till he could get his feet on the ground, 
when he lunl to lift the boy, who commenced standing till he 
hung head downwards, their positions in fact being reversed. 
This having been accomplished, those three who had been 
performing all kneel as described for the first kneeler, but at 
such a distance from each other that another pair could pass 
over three as described, ff there were more than five players, 
the same process was continued till all hod had an opportunity 
of doing the feat, which became more toilsome with every 
addition to the number of the "supports." 

Failure on the part ot a 11 support was treated indulgently, lie 
being probably merely called upon to give another chance when 
he had feiled in allowing a pair to clear him, but if any couple 
feiled in their part they were punished, either at the moment or 
when the game had finished, with what was called “Ham and 
E^gs.' They had to lie down on their backs, parallel to each 
other, heads together. Four of the bigger boys who had 
succeeded, lifted the two victims by their arms and legs, and 
swinging them, brought their buttocks against each other with 
each swing. The knocks themselves would be restricted in 
number, but their severity depended chiefly on the judgment of 
the swingers. All failing were so punished. The swinging 
might be done with a boy at each limb. 

Eow Boat. 

A boys’ outside game in Perthshire. Sides were formed and 
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the players matched in pairs, each pair sitting down on opposite 
sides of a straight !me p feeing each other. The opposing players 
grasped each others hands, and planted the soles of their feet 
against each other's stomachy and, pulling and straining as if 
rowing a boat, strove to draw one another across the line and 
as far beyond it as possible. The side which drew the greater 
number of their opponents over the line were the winners. 

Cocks and Hob®, Cavalry Fighting. 

Two sides being chosen, the half of each side sat on the 
shoulders of the other half, their legs firmly grasped by the 
fl horses." The two sides then advanced to a dividing Sine and 
wrestled with each other with the view of drawing their opponents 
to their own side p and thus putting them out of action! a result 
also achieved by dismounting a rider. The game is not always 
just so orderly as we have described i it may be merely a con¬ 
fused melee where they shove and jostle and pull till one side 
is exhausted or all are dismounted. 

(P* 239, after line y.> 

A similar game, but the tug of war being decided between two 
individual girls, is 

Hero we gather Eats in May. 

Two equal sides are chosen. They stand facing each other on 
each side of a line drawn. One side starts singing: 

+p Here we go gathering null In May + nub m May,, nuts in May. 

Here Tve go gathefing nut* in May, Oft a fine Skimmer morning.” 

The opposite side replies: 

" Who will you gather for mats in May* miLi m May, nuts ill May, 
Who will you giuhift for ftuLs in May, an a. fine 5Smmer mtuning f 11 

The opposite side then names a girl: 

“Well gaiher Kate Rimtsy far dots in May* for mtn in May, for nuts In 
May* 

Well gutter Kite far fluls En May, on a fine summer mom tug.” 

The same process is carried on, beginning now with the other set 
of players! who finally nominate another girl — say* Grace Belt 
Kate Ramsay aad Grace Bell toe the line, and, holding each 
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others hands, do their best to drag one another over it, the 
vanquished one remaining a prisoner. The same process is now- 
repeated, and another cotiple pitted one against the other. The 
party that has pulled the greater number over the line gain the 
game, 

Weigh Batter, Big Choose (Note the pronunciation of the 
word “weigh” is as if it were "wee*—small.) 

Two girls stand back to back, then hook their arms at the 
eibow, and, by bending alternately, raise one another off the 
ground, humming the while: “Weigh butter, big cheese," as 
each is lifted off the ground, two words to each lift. In Uist 
they use the following Gaelic during the same process: “Im's 
cais, / s buntat J s sgadain" (butter and cheese/ and potato and 
herrings). 

(P, 339 in continuance of line 16.) 

Nearly the same game is called 

Boll in the Park. 

As described, th: only difference is that one of those who 
have permitted their bauds to be separated lakes the place of 
die 1 bull,' the one in the centre of the ring, without any chasing. 


THROWING GAMES. 

(P. 341 , after “ Duck.") 

The skipping a flat stone over water is called in Gaelic, on 
the authority of Armstrong's Dictionary, * l Loss^bhra.-tcine," 
seemingly comparing the effect to sparks causecf by rapidly 
turning a quern. 

(P, 241, after line jo.) 

The same game as described above was played in Perthshire 
under the name of “ War. h 

With some variations, it appear? as 

Table ta* Jock (Duck), the name applied to it in Cowal. About 
Lochgilphead this is shortened into “ Jackie,” and in Lora 
it is called “ Hammer the Block." 
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Each of the players having provided himself with such a 
stone as is described above, they take them to a stone with 
a fairly large fiat surface generally a fixture. This is the 
“Table.” About six yards from the Table a line is drawn* 
or marked with stones, or in some other way, called the 
”DtilL n It is decided who is to place his stone on the tahle, 
technically to n table the jtidk. n Besides doing this, the player 
fixed remains beside the Table under the term "Blocks 
These preliminaries being all settled, the others strive, throwing 
from the dull, to strike Black's jack off the table. The first 
thrower who has knocked the juck off the table, makes a 
rush for his own stone and then back to the dull, which 
he must reach before being tigged by Block, or his chances 
of throwing again is the course of that game are finally 
disposed of* However* before Block can attempt to rig him 
he must have replaced his own juck upon the table. Those 
who have missed the tabled juck, or even if they have hit it 
but not knocked it off, leave their stones lying till this occurs 
then all of them who have thrown try to recover their stone 
and reach the “dull® without being tigged, Block having his 
choice of more titan one to rig. Supposing Block tigs one^ 
he must at once take his juck off the table before the one 
tigged can put his on it, which he incontinently tries to 
do, and if the latter is successful both must leave their jucks 
on the table, there being now two Blocks, If a thrower knocks 
one of these two jucks off the table and is tigged, according 
to the rules above* and cannot place in time his juck on the 
table before his rigger lifts his* there may be even three jacks 
on the table and three Blocks, making mining altogether the 
more difficult. Of course* if Block b successful in all his 
endeavours he becomes a thrower, and so the game goes Om 

Bulgak 

Flayed in the Orkneys, is a game of the same nature, bat 
played by two chosen sides. The side lucky in the toss 
takes possession of what h called the <L Hales,” while the 
“outs/' at a distance of eighteen or twenty feet from the 
Hales* make the 81 Dulges,” that is, a pile of their stones. 
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They also Appoint a keeper of the Bulges, whose duty it is 
ID rebuild it when knocked down. The side in the Hales 
try in succession to knock the Bulges down by throwing 
at it, those missing it leaving thetr stones lying. When it 
is knocked down, all who have thrown rush to pick up their 
stones and regain the Hales, before the keeper of the Bulges 
can rebuild Lt and any of the “otits" tig them after this has 
been done. Those rigged, stand aside fill this has happened 
to all of one party, in which case a new game may be commenced 
with the former "outs* 11 M k H 

(F, 242* after line g.) 

The description of “Pdlisicir" given above,, would appear 
to be that of a simple form of the game. The following is the 
complete game as described by Mr Peter Macdonald, Ledaig, 

Each player is provided with two throwing stones, and the 
points to be thrown at are marked at a distance varying from 
eight to ten yards apart by other two. The term ptiihUir is 
applied both to the throwing and the goal stones. The players 
then throw from one mark to the other, the one whose stone 
lies nearest it counting one, or + if both stones arc nearest, two. 
Knocking down the mark pcilisteir always counts three, and 
when this happens* the mark is at once replaced, and the successful 
player gets another chance there and then. The first to score 
twenty-one is winner t but that twenty-one must be made exactly. 
lit therefore, a player was nineteen and he knocked down [he 
mark he was throwing at, that would make twenty-two, and he 
would have to begin again from one. There may be several 
players who throw in succession. 

(P. 338, after Hue 35.) 

The girls also have 

Golden Names. 

Two goals are fixed, from ten to fifty yards apart. The mass 
of the players stand in line at the one goal facing the other. 
They have a leader who goes down the row and gives a distinctive 
beginning with 11 golden whimpered to each,—“golden 
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brooch P il golden appl^”—and the leader herself is named cor¬ 
respondingly by the last in the line, and then takes her place 
beside the others. In front of the party so drawn tip stands 
[i Euggy Oug," a girl chosen for the post. To her the 1 wider says, 
M Come choose me out, come choose me out, come choose me 
out T Golden Brooch/' R-Uggy Dug touches the head of the one 
she guesses, Il the guess is right, Golden Brooch may at once 
start to reach the other goal, Ruggy Dug's business being to 
tig her before she reaches it* or she may remain impassive, waiting 
for a better opportunity* The guesses supposing herself possibly 
to be wrong, touches another, knowing however that her first guess 
may have been right and that Golden Brooch nsay start at any 
moment Jf Ruggy Dug catches a runner they change places. If 
the leader sees that those already touched are safe at the other 
goal, she repeats her question with another name, Ruggy's only 
chance of relief is tagging one of the other players running 
between the goals, 

¥ 

{F. 344, after line 9,) 

Thq Oirr, 

The Scotch word for a hoop is the word applied by the folk to 
the hoop trundled with a stick. The hoop itsejr is generally 
that of a barrel of some sort, so long as it is sufficiently stout 
to stand being struck. 

(P- ^45 ) 

Bodach Be.is Bide&ch. (Little Insignificant Old Man.) 

This game, played in the island of Barra, reminds one more of 
the story of the man who, having prayed to his saint's image, 
treating it all the while with the utmost consideration, for suitable 
weather, finding no satisfactory result, knocked its head off, sold 
it to a collector of curiosities, and remarked, " He had no use for 
a god of that sort." 

A party of young children put a stick of about the length of a 
walking-stick upright in the ground. This represents the‘little 
insignificant old man.’ Some rags are lied round the end of the 
stick, these represent the head and face. A little lower down 
another mg represents his shirt, below that another stands for his 
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trousers, and dose to the ground others serve for his stockings 
and shoes. The Bodach being thus attired, the players gather 
round him surd sing with an air of affection; 

^Eadfidi brag bid each, 

K:ich sLiub sibh a chewm, 

Thu e cho min m sin iiod* 

Kacti iliab «hb a chcaim. M 

During the singing of these Hoes they smooth with (be pitas 
of their hands the head-rags, as if smoothing (he Bodach’s hair. 
This donc T they dog: 

,d Nigh-dli mb 1 aw£ann h 
‘5 ciridh mb 1 i clivann, 

Bodath bettg bli!t^b( 

Nach ilki-b sikh a ebeann.” 

With (he singing of these lines they imitate the washing of his 
face, combing his hair and smoothing his head as before This 
finished, the song proceeds; 

fi S^uraJiJh mis 1 a kin, 

Nacb sliob dhh m eheaim, 

"S igunudh mh* m bhrit^ab, 

Nftch si Job dbh a. disarm. w 

With this verse they remove the shirt and thereafter the breeches* 
and imitate the scouring of these garments, smoothing the head 
as before. They then proceed : 

14 Sguraklli mis 1 a siocaidl, 

\*nrh slitib slbb :l darami, 

*s gkfiaMh niis" a hhiogin, 

Karh sliob fiibh £1 r hFiinn. ™ 

The rap representing the foot-wear are removed the while* the 
stockings scoured and (he shoes brushed* the smoothing of (he 
head being still continued, till suddenly the affectionate atten¬ 
tion displayed changes into (lie most marked detestation; the 
Bodach is knocked down, trod oa and kicked about in the most 
unmerciful manner* which finishes the game. The Gaelic verses 
may be translated! 

i- Little insignificant old man* / Will you not smooth his head? / 
It is as soft as silk* / Will you not smooth his head ? / a. I shall 
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wash his face, / And i'll cdtnh his head, / Little insignificant 
old man, / Will you not smooth his head? / 3. I shall scorn 

his shirt, ( WjQ you not smooth his head? / And I’ll scour his 

trousers, / Will you not smooth hts head? / 4. I shall scour 

his stockings, j Will you not smooth his head ? f And i’ll dean 

his shoes, f Will you not smooth his head ? / 

(P- 947, after line 7.) 

From Kintyre we learn that instead of the words “a pleasant 
habitation,” the original version gave, "and Christ is my sal¬ 
vation. He have little doubt that this is correct, the version 
first given being one of these shamefaced variations indulged 
in by those who fear the appearance of profanity. 

Genuine parodies were not wanting j for example: 

“DocuJd MaedonjJrJ £1 my name* Scotland Ls my 
And far to claw ih£ pairicch. pot, It Is my 

Another is 

11 If this is hoiTflwed by m friend , 

w L-tci.-me ih-dl he be, 

To rend, lo stndy + not TO lend, 
frui 10 to nst 7 * 

(After p. 145.) 

Potato Races. 

The simplest form of this, an inside game, is when the com¬ 
petitors have to lift a potato off the door with an egg spoon, 
cany it to the other side of the room and deposit it without 
letting it fall. Those who do it at once are of course the suc¬ 
cessful ones. 

There is a game, however, in which sides are chosen to play 
one against the other. The sides stand at opposite walls with 
three potatoes bid at their feet, and each side 15 provided with 
an egg spoon. If the egg spoons are not of the one pattern, 
or the potatoes look Jess easy to move in one case than the 
other, a lot may be east as to which side of the room either 
party is to occupy. The side which first transfers the three 
potatoes assigned to it to the other wall than that from which 
they started, wins the game, and there being only one spoon, 
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only one person of a side cm be engaged at a time, At a 
given signal one of each side commences, ttying to lift one of 
the potatoes with the spoon without touching it in any other 
way, shoving against the wall, or doing anything to make it 
easier to lift. Having got it on his spoon, he has to stand 
erect, cany it to the opposite side of the room and lay it gently 
down from the apOCUu If the first player is successful, he hands 
his spoon to another of his own side, who proceeds to try and 
cany over the next potato in the same way, but success or 
(allure means passing the spoon to another of his own side* 
The party that can first show its three potatoes laid, according 
to the titles of the ait, dose to the opposite wall from which it 
started, is the winner. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

(P. 43, after line sixteenth from bottom.) 

"How many fingers* is thus played in the Lewis: 

The one who has to guess sits on a chair and the one who 
show* the number of fingers stands behind, striking the sitter on 
his cheeks with his thumb nails* suddenly released from the 
pressure of his first finger, as one might throw a marble. During 
this he repeats i 

M Aon Itthtadiaifl p da mhairhain 
MftKlt bUr, cul an dntrfl, 

Out bfang mhineach hhan 
Rug mm ubh air cm spar, 

‘5 rhuiE c ijcifl. air an Lu. 

Tottihnih roinhad a s do dheigh t 
Cia ffiheild. adhairc air a" bhoc/ r 

(One (lick, two flicks* / Probing (?) stick, back of the hand . A 
small gentle white hen / Had an egg upon the spar f And it fell 
down to the ground. / Guess before you and after / How many 
horns are upon the buck.) The questioner now holds up as 
many fingers as he wants guessed. If the answer is wrong, the 
same process of pinching and repetition of the lines goes on till 
the gutsser is right. 
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Description of the two following playthings comes from Barvas 
in the Lewis: 

CJcrag Oaolthe, 

A stick, about nine inches long, of stiff wood Is sharpened to 
a point and thrust into a raw potato* far enough that the potato 
is capable of turning round on the point of the stick without 
falling off* Into the potato are thrust a number of stiff feathers, 
like the wing feathers of a fowl. There may be as many as 
thirty feathers depending on the size of the potato. The youngster 
then holding the other end of the stick and running against the 
wind* repeats: 

"Gorag gonig ^Dithc* 

Edndh miise 'h-iilte lath*, 
la cha bheu t hum ^hnidh ^ 1 

(Fool* fool of tbc wind, / I will lay every day / And you will 
ue^'er lay.) This is the Gaelic equivalent of a toy that was 
frequently carried round the country in the Lowlands in exchange 
for mgs and bones, made of two pieces of thin stick arranged 
Hke a £l Andrew's cross with a small square of coloured paper 
glued on each arm of the cross* a strong pin being thrust through 
their points of junction, and stuck into the end of a piece of 
stick, sufficiently loosely to permit the dross to spin round on 
the pin when run with against the wind. 

Bedaub Sahhaidh. The Sawyer. 

A piece of light box wood—match boarding I think would 
describe it in the souths roughly shaped into a man’s body 
and head, to which are loosely attached other pieces of the same 
wood representing arms and legs. This figure is suspended, 
where there is a draught* from a rafter in the house, by a string 
fixed to its head, and where the figure can whirl about, shaking 
its legs and arms to the amusement of the youngsters. 

R C ftUCLAGAK 


Finis, 
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Translations of Folklore PoeLiCAnoNS. 

The Annual Report of the Council for 1905 contains the 
statement that Mr + Rower's Crri of Gu^so is the hist publica¬ 
tion of the Society to be translated into a foreign language. 
This is not so. Mr. W, G. Black f s Folk-mcdtcinc has been 
translated into Spanish j Dr. Gregor's Folk-fart gf if# Northeast 
tf Scotland into Italian; several articles by the late Mr. Coote p 
also into Italian; the articles on the Sritm£ a/ Folklore, which 
appeared in the Journal for iS^ into Chinese; and the 
Handbook of Folklore into several languages, including Japanese. 

It is a pity that the Council should not have made them¬ 
selves acquainted with these facts before committing themselves 
to a definite statement. 

G. Laurence Gomjhe* 


The Legend of Merlin. 

(Vol. xvi P p + 463.) 

Surely Dr + Caster has forgotten that Layamon was a priest I 
Whence did he derive bis material—the stories of Merlin's 
birth, the Fairies 1 prophecy of Arthurs future greatness* the 
wild account of the founding of the Round Tables* and all 
the extraneous matter with which he “farced" Wace? Surely 
not horn his liturgical books 3 

With regard to the relative priority of the poetic and prose 
romances* those who had the pleasure of hearing Dr. Gasters 
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paper will be interested by the following extract from the prose 
Mrriir* (MS. of the BtM Nal. finds Francis 337, fa 6), 

Arthur has sent messengers to Kings Ban and Bohort; on 
their way they are attacked by the men of Ckuidas de la Deserte + 
then at war with Ban* who would take their steeds and armour; 
Arthur's men, of course, get the better of the skirmish, and, as 
they ride of t address their discomfited foes in these words: 

u Seignors chevaliers pensez de raenacier, U coagie vos otrot 
de ce chemia gaitier. S*en preaez le treu quant foire ert e 
marchie^ por iaat que vos afiert ne trop ne baigaingnier. Vos 
autres compaignpns soventes fois proicr qu’en chest chemm 
tie soit mnrchaatis despoillier; act de votre gaamg ne quiyer 
avoir denier. Par oovoitise eat home trop soveat domagife li 
forfaiz a bat Tasne "ce dit l r en ce sachiez* Ce dit le miens 
compains *venez, si desploier les tronsiaus qn p ea m noons, et si 
les desliex, e faites nos raison, poisqa'eo estes proiei. ? De ce 
rist Urfins qui fault en estoit liesL w (I give the test as it stands, 
without rearrangement or eorrectiom) Similar passages are 
found elsewhere, £,# on p. 52. Now, are we to believe that 
the writer of these prase romances “ dropped into verse *pr& 
m£t&us t * n like the immortal Silas Wegg, or that they were 
utilizing 4P fattl hen fue mal n previous poems on the subject? 
Personally, I have ao doubt as to which is the correct solution. 
I commend the above extract to Dr- Caster's careful study. 

Jessie L Weston. 

AS .—Frcytnond has devoted an article to the subject of the 
verse-interpolations in the Jsfrr/fir T but I cannot be sure as to 
the reference. 1 believe it is Zciti thrift fir Rimanisdu 
FAiMogit, toL xvi t but am not certain. 


Mr. Clodd on Crystal-Gazing. 

(Vd. xvi.p p* 47^) 

In a review of Mr. Thomas's Crystal Gazing and of my 
introduction to that book, Mr. Clodd writes {Fol&d&rt^y ol. xri., 
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No. 4, pp. 479, 4S0); u Crystal-gazing b *is 'old as the hills'; 
jEsehylus attributed Its discovery to Prometheus, Zoroaster to 
Ahriman* and the Fathers of the Church to the DeviL Modem 
explanations are less concrete : they refer the phenomena to the 
vague pseudo- or qnasi-supematiiral. When Mr. Thomas rebukes 
Professor Ray Lankester for daring to speak of telepathy as a 
1 thing J (does Mr. Thomas contend that it is a person?), and 
when Dr. Lang confesses belief that there is evidence (ingathemi, 
it is presumed, by the Society for Psychical Research) in support 
of the survival of human personality* the uneasy feeling arises 
that both of them are in the movement which arrests the 
explanation of the occult on scientific lines-" 

As to my confession of belief, 1 learn from Mr. Qodd that 
he docs not refer to anything in Mr, Thomas's book. 

Next, leaving Mr. Thomas out of the question, Mr. Clodd 
says that in consequence of my alleged "confessed beliefs, 1 " 
H the uneasy feeling arises that I am in the movement which 
arrests the explanation of the occult on scientific lines,” Now 
my essay b an appeal to psychological science for an explanation 
of the fact of crystal-gazing, +, on scientific lines.” Butt h^t, what 
art the facts? I do not* of course* offer the results of my own 
experiments and observations as "facte” to be explained by 
science. 1 say n these experiments were, of course, unscientific, 
and undertaken for mere idle amusement* 11 The only laboratory 
experiments which I have witnessed were made to test the elect 
on the crystal picture when viewed through various refracting 
mediums* I wrote, “the proper persons to make experiments 
are accredited professors of psychology, and nobody else," 
(p. xxxv.)* "The questions at issue can only be settled after 
many tong series of experiments conducted by psychological 
specialists, working with sane and healthy subjects/—not hysteri¬ 
cal subjects, as in some French investigations (p, xlvii.). 

Do these remarks justify M an uneasy feeling Jt that I am 
"in the movement which arrests the explanation of the occult 
on scientific lines*? The word M occult" might be left to the 
newspapers; I am attempting to induce trained psychologists 
to investigate a psychological problem. Mr. Clodd suspects me, 
therefore, of "arresting the explanation" of that problem "on 
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scientific lines.’' Are his assertions ami his '’uneasy feeling" 
justified, ? I have been so unlucky as to detect no certain 
allusion by /Eschylui to crystal gazing. Will Mr Clodd oblige 
me by offering the exact reference to the vEschylean passage ? 

Andrew Lang. 


Tk*Z$ THE FOLKt.ORE SOCIETY EXIST FOE THE STUDY OF 

Early Institution? 

{Suftraj p. xii.) 

Mr. Rose asks this question in the last number of Folk-lore. 
As an old member of the Society, I take leave to answer him as 
follows : 

The Folklore Society 41 exists for the study of 11 folklore ; that 
is, as defined in its Handbook (published iSBy, as the outcome 
of discussion in the Journal in previous years), of the Super¬ 
stitions (or let us say Beliefs), Customs, Stories, and Sayings 
prevalent among the more backward races, or surviving among 
the more backward classes of advanced rates. The means it 
adopts to further this study are, as set forth in the rule quoted 
by Mt + Rose, 14 the collection and publication of Popular Tradi¬ 
tion s* Legendary Ballads, Local Proverbial Sayings, Superstitions 
and Old Customs {British and Foreign), and all lubjeefs relating 
theretoF (The italics are mine) The wording of this rule, for- 
imihned in the earliest days of the Society, has perhaps now 
become itself somewhat of a a survival,” and might easily be 
improved; but it nevertheless indicates dearly enough, though 
roughly, the limits of the subject studied It excludes, by impli¬ 
cation, not only early arts and industries (which the wider 
German term Polkskundr covers), but language, physical anthro¬ 
pology* and the material side of archeology; while it equates 
with the subtitle of the present publication, 14 The Trcmsactioiis 
of the Folklore Society; a Review of Myth, Custom , Institution, 
and Legend* and adds Pnntrbs thereto. 
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Agreeably to these principles, the Folklore Congress of 1891 
was organized in three sections. Folktales, Mythology (including 
Myth, Ritual, and Magic), Institutions and Customs, {A per¬ 
usal of its published Transactions would answer many of Mr. 
Rose's questions.) 

Taking folklore then to be, briefly, the non-material side of 
Anthropology, the objects for which it is studied will depend 
on the individual bent of the student It may be studied for the 
sake of the evidence it affords of the former savage or barbarous 
condition of races now civilised. This, the starting-point in 
the Hilary of Culture, is the first and main point proved by the 
study of folklore, and practically, by it alone. Or die worker 
may use folklore to elucidate sociological problems, or questions 
of Ethnology, The precis* amount of assistance which folklore 
can give to the study of ethnology—how far, that is, folklore 
may be accepted as evidence of race, is a point which needs 
further investigation, and on which Mr. Rose and his colleagues 
could doubtless supply valuable evidence- The historian of 
Culture may study folklore as a part of the history of Litera¬ 
ture. tracing King JUar and Faust back to then sources in 
mythology and magic : or for the sake of the history of Medicine, 
tracing the stages by which scientific observation has gradually 
disentangled itself from magic and empiricism; or again, for the 
history of the development of Religion and Philosophy, the sides 
on which St has perhaps attracted the greatest attention during 
the last few years. And that it is simply impossible to investi¬ 
gate the early history of Social or Legal Institutions without the 
assistance of folklore, seems to me a self-evident proposition. 

I can hardly agree with Mr. Rose that this side of the subject 
has been neglected in F$Ik'krt of late years. No subjects surely 
have occupied more space In recent volumes than those of 
Taboo, Totemism, Exogamy, and so forth) but if Mr. Rose 
thinks dial institutions have not due prominence in our pages, 
it is for him and his fellow-workers to redress the balance by 
their contributions. From no point of view can the study of 
folklore be of more importance than from that of the ruler, the 
legislator, or the social reformer, Mr. Rose doubtless recollects 
—or if not he will thank me for recalling to him—the weighty 
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wards of Sir Richard Temple, enforcing ihe value of a knowledge 
of folklore to the representatives of Great Britain among subject 
races, to the effect that: " Knowledge begets understanding, and 
undemanding sympathy \ and sympathy begets good govern¬ 
ment, and good government begets stable empire,” Mr. Rose 
will have all our sympathy in bis endeavours to attend the know¬ 
ledge of our study and its methods in the Anglo-Indian world. 

I trust that our next number may contain the list of books 
on this branch of folklore for which Mr. Rose pleads. I will 
now only suggest the following, as works likely to create an 
interest in the whole subject, and to show the principles and 
methods of the study. 

Hinland (E. S.) Folklore: What h U and what if the good 
of it! D. Nutt. 6d, 

Lang (Andrew). CvUmo and Myth. Longmans, 3s. Gd, 

Gcmme (G. L.) Folklore Relief of Early Village Life. Elliot 
Stock. 5s, 


Charlotte S, Borne. 



RE VIE IVS, 


The Secret qt the Totem. By Andrew Lang. Longmans, 
Green & Co. London, 1905. io/(S net, 

Thk Arunta in some points of their totemic system differ from 
a]i other Australians, If, therefore, the secret of toteroism b to 
be discovered* we must first of all know, or rather make up our 
minds, whether the Amnia, alone of Australians, have retained the 
original form of toterolsnij or whether they have departed further 
from the original form than afty other Australians have gone. 

The Arunta have male kinship, with Headmen hereditary in 
the mate line, That Is to say, when a boy is bom among the 
Arunta, they recognise biro as the child of his father* and as 
inheriting from his father. The Amnia then may be classed with 
those Australian tribes which recognise male kinship. And male 
kinship is now taken by most of those competent to judge to 
have been secondary amongst the Australians, that is to say, to 
have been preceded by female descent. The reasonable con¬ 
clusion then is that which Mr. Lang and Mr. Hartland incline to, 
parody* “that the Arunta are the most advanced and not the 
most primitive of the Central Australian tribes,* 1 

But though the Arunta recognise male kinship and though 
they inherit other dungs (i>. things other than tbdr totems) in 
the male line, they do not inherit their totems in the male line— 
indeed they do not inherit their totems from either father or 
mother. The question* what totem is to be ascribed to a childp 
is not answered, among the Arunta, by asking what is the totem 
of the child s father or mother, but In another way. There is, 
it i s important to note, amongst the Arunta* no doubt and no 
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possibility of doubting, who is the moth lt of the child that is 
bom ) no doubt or possibility of doubting that the child had a 
father. The only difference between the Amnia and other 
natives is that, whereas amongst other natives the question what 
Is the totem of the child is decided by the simple consideration 
of what is the totem of the father or the mother, as the case 
may be p amongst the Arunta tliat consideration docs not weigh. 

From the fact that amongst the Arunta that consideration does 
not now weigh, Mr, Spencer and Mr. Fraser draw the inference 
that it never did weigh, either amongst the Amnta or, originally, 
amongst other natives. In order to prove that it did not weigh, 
Mr. Spencer and Mr. Frazer seek lo show that it could not weigh. 
Now, to prove that it could not weigh, it is only necessary to 
make one assumption, viz. that the Arunta do not, and other 
natives originally did not, know that the woman who bears a 
child is its mother, or that the id an who begets it is its father. 

The assumption is contradictory to the facts as far as the 
Amnia arc concerned, and may be rejected- We will, therefore, 
take it that the Arunta, Like all the other natives, know that die 
woman who beam a child is its mother, and that the wotnan*$ 
recognised husband has die duties and rights of paternity. The 
position of affairs then is that the Arunta, knowing the totem to 
which the father belongs and the totem to which the mother 
belongs, disregard both and assign a totem to the child on a 
different principle. The principle on which the Amnta ace said 
to go is that a child is the re-incarnation of an ancestral spirit: 
necessarily therefore the ancestral spirit retains, when re-incar¬ 
nated, the totem to which it belonged before it was reincarnated 
—which totem may or may not be the same as that of one of 
the parents. How then is it possible to know what is the totem 
of the ancestral spirit thns re-incarnated 7 It so happens that the 
Amnta believe that spirits, awaiting re-incarnation, wait at “certain 
definite spots/ 1 and that the spirits waiting at any one spot all 
belong to the same totem. When, then, the wife becomes aware 
that she is about to become a mother, it is evident that a spirit 
has entered her from the nearest spirit-haunt; and that the spirit, 
who has entered her and will in due time be born as her child, 
belongs to the totem of the spirits who haunt that spot It is 
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obvious, therefore, as Mr. Lang points out* that this AniEta 
belief could only originate when and where a district had its 
local totem, and 11 a district can only have a local totem if the 
majority of the living people am of one totem only," and only 
where male descent prevails can the majority of the inhabitants of 
a given district be of the same totem. The Amnta belief there¬ 
fore postulates the pre-existence of the custom of inheriting ones 
fathers totem: it is a consequence and not the cause of that 
custom. It is a departure from that custom, not the origin of 
it* The opposite view, entertained by Mr, Spencer and Mr, 
Frazer, is self-contradictory ; for it postulates that the Arunta 
believe in ancestral spirits but do not believe in ancestors. 

It seems, however, now open to doubt whether all the Aninta 
do believe in the re-incarnation of ancestral spirits, or in 
re incarnation at all: the spirits of the dead go off and are finally 
annihilated, according to Mr. Strehlow (voL xvi_, pp. 430-1), and 
therefore cannot be ru-bcaraaicd* On the other hand, Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen state definitely and beyond the possibility of 
doubt that the doctrine of re-incarnation is found amongst the 
Amnta, <r^ Northern Tribes^ p, 273, Until, therefore, our 
authorities have cleared up this point, the wise thing seems to 
be to accept the statements of both authorities and to hold, 
for the present* that amongst those Arunta studied by Messrs* 
Spencer and Gillen the belief in re-incamation docs, and amongst 
those Arunta studied by Mr. Strehlow the belief b rc-bcamation 
does not, exist* That view will enable us to understand not Only 
the points of difference between Messrs. Spencer and Gillen on 
the one hand and Mr. Strehlow on the other,, but also the points 
of agreement. For them arc more points of agreement than of 
difference. There is agreement on the point that a churinga is 
somehow connected with a deceased person : Mr. Sirehlow asserts 
this, and Messrs, Spencer attd Gillen say a ahuringa " is regarded 
as something much more than a piece of wood or stone- It is 
intimately associated with the ancestor and has 1 feelings J n (A\ ZT 
26$, n. 1), “with them (cAurixgas) the spiritual part of their 
former possessors is associated” (A\ T. 159, cl- 13S)* We may, 
therefore, take it that the association of the deceased with his 
fhuringu is found amongst all the Arunta; and that the belief 
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in reincarnation, which, where it exists, is bound up with the 
dtaringiti is found only amongst some of the AirnJta. Thus the 
area of the reincarnation belief shrinks m f and as it shrinks the 
probability that it is primitive decreases- 

Accepting the fact on which ollt authorities are agreed* that 
the deceased is intimately associated with hts cJrurjng^ we can 
understand that, whenever the belief in reincarnation arose, it 
would follow that the cAuringa was the ckuringm both of the 
deceased and of the new-born child, for both are manifestations 
of the same personality. Neat, the belief in re incarnation Is 
found elsewhere than among the Arunta: it is not the case that 
belief in re-incarnation can only grow up where cfotririgas are 
found. Amongst the Arunta therefore, as amongst other, non- 
Australian* peoples, the re-incarnation belief may have originated 
from the fact that children do resemble their grandparents In 
appearance. It would then be a logical inference that the child 
did not need to be provided with a thurift get : it would he 
entitled^ as of right, to the tAuringa of the ancestor of whom 
it was the re-in carnation- 

When it came to be art article of belief that not only children 
resembling their grand-parents but ah children were re-incar- 
nations of their ancestors, it would no longer be necessary to 
constat e ** a personal resemblance between the child and one of 
its ancestors. It would indeed no longer be necessary to wait 
until the child was born. The mere fact that it was going to 
be born would be evidence that an ancestor was in process of re¬ 
incarnation, but what ancestor ? That question is, in the belief 
of those ArunL-t whom Messrs. Spencer and Gillen have questioned, 
answered by the supposition that the ancestral spirit which enters 
the mother drops his cAurittga on the way; the churinga which 
is or ought to be found indicates which ancestral spirit it was. 
Now it is obvious that the reason why the churtnga is found 
is to be sought in the belief that it ought to be found- The 
persons who are sent out to find it usually return with a cAuringn. 
Where do they gel it from? The only place from which, amongst 
the Amnia! they can get it apparently is one of the sacred store¬ 
houses or ematiiivngas in which ckuringas are kept But the spirit 
which enters the mother does not live at an tmaiulunga* he 
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lives at an oknarnktifa or local totem*ceiur& And the first 
step in the whole process is for the mother to announce: what 
eknam'Mia she was near when the spirit entered her. Until 
she does that it is not known what is the totem of the child 
that is to be bomj and consequently those who have to find 
the chtmnga would not know which ehuringa to take from 
the truatuIungQ^ for dwringm of all sorts of totems may be 
found in one tmatuiun&i** It seems therefore probable that 
the finding of the tkuringp Is an accretion to a previous state 
of things, in which the mother announced what would be the 
totem of her child, and no churing& was found, sought or wanted. 
In other words the re-incarnation theory—in the form in which it 
Is found amongst Messrs, Spencer and Gillen's Anmta, that is 
to say in intimate connection with the cAutinga — would seem to 
postulate the prior existence of the two conditions which arc 
found amongst Mr. Strehlow's Aninia, vix* the belief that spirits 
yet to be bom congregate at an oknanikUIa^ and the belief 
that the dead are somehow connected with the churingas 
stored in an tmahtlunga. These iwo beliefs are combined by 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen's Anmta ‘ but they are combined 
only by means of a pious fraud, viz. that the spirit, which 
comes, on the authority of the mother, from a certain oktttmi* 
kffidj brings with it a ihurings* Now, this fraud appears not 
merely pious but clumsy, for amongst Mr. Spencers Amnia 
the place from which the spirit comes is not the place at 
which tkutingos are stored; yet the spirit Ls supposed to firing 
with him from the local totem^entre a e&uringa which is dot 
in the local totem<entre, but Id quite another place, vik the 
sacred storehouse. This dumsiness in the Arunta belief may 
suggest that it is a survival from an earlier state of things. In 
an earlier state, if, for instance, there were no sacred store* 
houses, or ^rnatulungas^ but only $knanikiila^ or local totem 
centres—as is actually the case among the Worgaia, who have 
the latter, but not the former {N.T. p* 574)—the thunngds would 
be kept at the local totem-centre^ and so a spirit coming from 
an thiamkiNa might be supposed to bring one of the churingas 
with him. On this view then the belief of Mr. Spencer's Anmta 
would be a survival* or derivative, not primitive* 
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Ckuringm are not a sine pud non of the belief in re 4 ncarna- 
lion: even amongst the Australians the belief is found without 
the churinga. In the Euahlayi tribe +, lhe spirits of babies 
and children who die young are re-incarnated/ and may be 
bom again of their first mother or of some other woman ( T/t? 
Euahlayi Tribe, p, 51)* From the belief that some spirits 
are reincarnated to the belief that all spirits are or may be 
re-incarnated, the passage is easy: if this child is a re-incar nation, 
that child also may be. A further point of resemblance between 
the Arunta. belief and that of the Euahlayi is that f( spirit-babies 
hang promiscuously on trees tmtil some woman passes under 
where they are, then they w r il! seise a mother and be incarnated " 
{id. p. 50)* And the Euahlayi belief seems intermediate between 
that of Mr. Spencer's Anrnta and that of Mr. Strehlow's Aninta, 
for like the latter they believe in in carnation as the general 
role, but in the special case of children who die young they 
believe in re-incarnation, as Mr. Spencer's Anrnta believe in 
it in all cases, Mrs. Parker says that the Euahlayi spirit-babies 
M hang promiscuously on trees," whereas amongst the Amnia 
it is only on those trees which mark an tikitamkilla that the 
spirit-babies hang. Em Mis, Parker's words do not, I think* 
necessarily exclude the possibility that it is only on cerum 
definite trees that spirit-babies “ hang promiscuously. 11 Be that 
as it may, the re-incamatLon belief as it exists amongst the 
Euahlayi, co-exists with the knowledge that the woman who 
bean a child is its mother (even if the spirit of the baby has 
in a previous portion of its career animated the child of another 
woman) and with the knowledge that the man who begets it 
is its father. It cannot therefore be the case that the re-incar¬ 
nation belief is incompatible with the knowledge in question 
or implies ignorance on the point, even amongst the Arunta. 
But if there ts T even amongst the Amnia* no ignorance on the 
poin^ the argument that the Arunta exhibit the most primitive 
form of Australian totem ism falls to the ground. The Arunta 
form of toLemism implies the re-incarnation belief. The belief 
in re-incarnation is the fruit of reflection, and cannot be con¬ 
sidered original or self evident And the belief is found in 
an earlier stage of growth amongst the Euahlayi than amongst 
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the Amnia. \n that earlier stage of growth the reincarnation 
belief has not modified the toiemie system, with the later stage 
of growth a modification of the totemic system is found amongst 
the Amnia. 

IF we may set aside the Amnia as exhibiting a iate stage in 
the evolution of tuternism, then on Mr, Lang s theory we start 
with small 11 local groups invested with animal names; then 
the animals become totems, sanctioning exogamy; then* by 
exogamy and female descent, each animal-named &cai group 
becomes full of members of other animal names &y dcuen/j 1 
and finally two leading local groups, say Crow and Eagle- 
hawk, establish pacific mum&tunu and “the inhabitants of a 
district became an harmonious tribe, with two phratries (late 
focal groups), say Eagle-hawk and Crow, and with the other 
old local-group names represented in what are now the totem 
kins within the phrutries* (p* 151)* 

The question naturally arises, and Mr, Lang puts it himself 
(p, r4j), 11 Why do we find in a tribe only two phratrics?” To 
this he repbes that there may have been more than two in 
Australia, as there are in America, but, '-though there is no 
reason why there should not have been more," we most suppose 
either that there were not originally more than two. or that, 
if there were originally more, eventually there ceased to be raore- 
Let us admit that we must make that supposition, if we are to 
believe that what are two phralrks were originally two local 
groups. We have then to ask why are we to believe that the 
phratric* were originally local groups? lu effect, the phratry 
to which I belong includes the women I may not marry ; the 
other phratry includes the woman I may marry. Why then 
should either phratry have been originally one local group? 
Why need either phratry ever have had a local habitation 
and a name ? The women I may not marry are scattered about 
all over Australia* and so are the women I may many. Even 
oa Mr. Lang’s theory, the latter never at any time, however 
Du bade we go, were concentrated in any one spot; and the 
former also must have been scattered pretry widely, when *‘eacb 
animal-named group became full of members of other animal 
names by descent." At that tune, go where I would, I should 
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find women, having by descent the same animal name as myself, 
and therefore forbidden to me* In fine, the classification of 
women into prohibited and lawful* s\e. into the two phrases* 
cannot be the result of the rise of two leading local groups. 

If it were* then there might be three or more phmtrics, as 
Mr. Lang admits: but women can only be divided into the two 
classes of lawful and not lawful, prohibited and not prohibited, 
as wives. We may, of courae s go back to the period when the 
jealous sire expelled his adolescent sons; but then we get back 
10 a time when all women were prohibited h for all belonged to 
some sire or other^ and by him were prohibited to all men. 
The first step forwards, out of this stage of animal jealousy! 
consisted in recognising that not all women were prohibited, 
but that some were lawful to men other than the sire: that is 
to say* the recognition that women (and therefore! by female 
descent, their children) belonged to one phrafry or the other 
was the condition precedent of those changes which, on Mr 
Lang's theory, called pbrames into existence. The very first 
step forward^ out of the stage of animal jealousy, consisted in 
dividing the primitive local group itself into the two phratries, 
the two sets of persons. Indeed, the rule* 11 no marriage within 
this group/' itself contains the principle, for it sanctions or implies 
marriage between the sire and his women, and forbids all other 
marriage. The sire is the sole member, at firs L, of the one 
pbratry, But that pbratry grows, for it comes to include his 
daughters j and if the primitive local gToup consisted of several 
sires with their families, then all the sires with their daughters 
constitute the one pbratry, while the wives constitute the other 
Consequently the sires 1 sisters belong to the site's phratry, and 
the wives 1 brothers to the other phratry* 

I submit, therefore, that from the time when one man estab¬ 
lished his exclusive right to certain women, and created a 
primitive local group, the phtatry system was in principle 
established also. Those women were permitted to him and pro¬ 
hibited to other men. The converse of this rule! v«k that some 
women were prohibited to him, manifested itself when unions 
between a sire and Ws daughters were felt to be unlawful. The 
primitive local group itself thus contained the two phratries from 
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the very beginning, if we adopt my suggestion that by the two 
phratries were throughout from the first to the last, meant 
permitted spouses and prohibited spouses, 

T he whole trouble seems to me to arise from the unnecessary 
assumption that in the beginning the primitive local group did 
not contain the two phratries* but was itself identical with one of 
the phratries, or with what eventually became one of the phra tries. 
If we start Erom this gratuitous assumption, we must either resort 
to the further hypothesis of a promiscuous horde, out of which 
just two groups broke—and why it should break into just two 
uroups, as Dr. Durkhritn imagines,. is, as Mr. Long points out H 
an unexplained mystery. Or else we must resort to Mr. Lang's 
guess that two local groups constituted themselves into phratries, 
in which case it is again an unexplained mystery why there should 
not have been, and why there should not be, three or more 
phratties. But there b no mystery at all, if the two phratries 
were from the beginning what they arc now, viz, the persons 
permitted and prohibited marriage with me. 

And where, now, does totemism come in ? Totemism does 
not prohibit the union of sire and daughter. It rdnforces t but 
can hardly be the original cause of T the prohibition of unions 
between brothers and sisters. Indeed one is templed to believe 
that totemism owes the length of its life to the fact that « 
appeared to provide a sanction, a supernatural penalty, for 
* iohtiog that prohibition. The prohibition was felt, deeply if dimly, 
lo be fundamental; and the fact that totemism supported it, 
imparted to totemism an importance which otherwise totemism 
might not have had. 

Mr. Lang, as we have seen, holds that what became a 
phratry was originally a local group; local groups received names 
tnames of plants and animals) from other groups ^ and in course 
of time the groups, not knowing why they were called after plants 
' r animals, concluded there must be some mysterious connection 
between them and the name^grviiig thing. But if p as I have 
argued, the primitive local group contained both phratries, a 
name given to the group as a whole would not be peculiar to 
either phiatry, that is to say, would not be a phratrv name 
Neither would it be peculiar to the sire on the one hand or 
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to his wife and children on the other-, it would not be a totem- 
onme. Again, if names were bestowed on a group by persons 
not belonging to the group, there is no guarantee of unanimity 
between the outsiders who consist of mutually hostile groups, 
and who would or might each give a different name to one and 
the same group From the point of view that every local group 
contained within itself the two phratries, I should prefer to con¬ 
jecture that it was within the local group that names for the two 
phratries and for the several families (reckoned by female 
descent) grew up and spread abroad; for it was within the local 
group that names would be very convenient, and even necessary ■ 
and, within the group, names could easily be conferred and 
accepted—more easily than they would be learnt or accepted 
Irom externa], hostile groups. An easy way would be to call 
the woman who was brought into the group after the place 
from which she came: amongst the Euahtayi, children are named 
after places or hunting-grounds; “any one who is called a 
Ghnneburrah belongs to the orchid country; Mirriehburnih, to 
the poligonum country, and so on" {Euahtayi Tribe , p. 1li¬ 
the name became hereditary, the belief in a mysterious connec¬ 
tion between the orchid or the poligonum and the bearers of the 
name would arise, in accordance with Mr. ling’s theory. But 
totem-names would, on the view suggested, have been originally 
place-names; and places, though commonly named after the 
plant or animal common there, might also be named after some 
inedible thing—a point to be borne in mind when Mr. Fraser 
calls our attention to the fact that amongst the two hundred and 
one sorts of totems enumerated in Northern Tribes, pp. 7 f> 7-7 7 3, 
over thirty are things that are not eaten. 

On the whole, then, by the time Mr. Lang has done with 
it, there does not seem to be much secret left to the totem. It 
reinforces but did not create the prohibition of the anions which 
it forbids; it does not seem to have much to do with religion ; 
and the connection between a totem-clan and its totem animal or 
plant became mysterious or mystic chiefly when its origin was 
forgotten. 

One important point, to which attention shoutd be directed, 
in The Seent 0/ the Totem, is this: both Mr, Lang's theory 
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Dr Durkhcim’s logically require us to expect to find in 
each phratry a toi^cn-ktn of the same name as the pbratry in 
which it occurs. In America this lias been noted by Mr 
Frazer arid Dr, Duikheini to be the case In three instances. 
In Australia the two original* or leading,. totem-kins of the 
53H3e names as the phratrics have appatently disappeared. 
Now, in many Australian cases the phratries have lost any 
names they may have had ; and where they have names, the 
meaning of the names U unknown. Mr. Lang, however* takes 
the case of certain tribes who giver to, or retain for, the usual 
intermarrying exogenous phratries* the names Mukwara and 
Rilpara. He then produce evidence tending to show "that 
Mukwara meant Eagle hawk, that Kilp.tm meant Crow, in 
the Language of some tribe whiehj so fkij I have not been 
able to identify in glossaries 1 ' Finally, he show's that fc4 in 
Mukwara phratry (Eagle-hawk) we almost always find, under 
another na^i t Eagjfrhawk as a totem-kin; and In KiljHLra, 
Crow, we find* under another name. Crow as a lotcm-kin/ 1 
Indeed, among a sept of the Wiraidguri, a Eudthumng (Black 
Duck) totem is found in the Uudthnrung phratry. ‘‘Thus, 1 
«c may say with Mr, Lang, “if only lor once, conjectures 
made on the strength of a theory' are proved to be correct 
by facts later observed," 

F. E. Jevons. 


The Onioix or Worship: a St mnr is Primitive RErmtos. 
By Rafael KaUstEH* An Academical Dissertation* Wasa: 
F. W. Unggrem 1905* viii., 143 pp- 

FiKLAHO seems to have a natural taste and aptitude for anthropo¬ 
logical study, far polyglot reading, and for English as a means of 
communication with die outer world* Mr. Knrstcn is not yet a 
Westemarck or a Him, but there is no saying what he may not, 
with time, become* The present dissertation forms but the first 
part of an inquiry into the origins of religious worship. It b 
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therefore impossible lo pronounce final judgment upon it. A 
hand, as .Aristotle say^ cot off from the body* is a hind In name 
only. Indeed, were we not expressly warned that this Is merely a 
first instalment we should be obliged to pronounce the title 
decidedly misleading Worship as such is scarcely dealt with, 
and that though the author in his Introduction—evidently meant 
as an introduction to the complete work—very sensibly insists 
that religion is primarily for man a practical concern, so that 
worship is the essential part of it, and Dr Ty tor's definition of 
religion as simply a belief in spiritual beings will not do. The 
main concern of these four chapters is to show that in his general 
dealings with-supernatural powers, including the souls of the dead* 
man is moved by fear rather than by love. The method of proof 
followed is that still in vogue amongst English anthropologists, 
though perhaps they may be said to be gradually becoming aware 
of its drawbacks. Considerations furnished by psychology—that 
is s the ordinary psychology which considers the individual mind 
M in itself" and more or less in abstraction from the social forces 
that condition it—provide the hypothesis* then the books of 
travel lets are ran racked for confirmatory particulars, liulc attention 
being paid* at all events little prominence being given* to such 
evidence as tells the other way. Granting the rules of the game, 
Mr. Kars ten plays it well enough. At most one might complain 
that a good deal of his material is of the old-fashioned, uncritical 
brand; for instance, in regard to the Australians, he quotes 
Oldfield, Curt, Eyre, An gas, but ignores Spencer and Gillen, 
Mow, unfortunately, it is especially in regard to the dass of cases 
mostly cited, namely, those in which more or less sweeping 
moral judgments on the motives of savages are passed by 
Europeans, that the sdenriiic point of view is absolutely essential. 
Thus when the Rev. W. Ellis, in all other respects an excellent 
observer, makes the Tahitian approach his gods “ to secure their 
sanction and aid in the commission of the grossest crimes, 1 ’ one 
cannot conclude that therefore the Tahitian gods are in the eyes 
of their worshippers bad and unlovable ; for to them—and the 
morality of natives from the scientific and historical standpoint 
must be treated as relative—it was the part of good and kind 
gods to send them, say* a fat white missionary to cat Or, again, 
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Mr, Lang will not, I fear T cease to look favourably on savage 
man's ideas of a creator* even when it is pointed out to him that 
the notions of the Kamtchadales concerning their supreme being* 
Kutcba, are “absurd, ridiculous, and shocking to a humanised 
mind :'* indeed I do not think 1 should dare to submit my own 
ideas of a creator, unexceptionable as I believe them to be, tu a 
gentleman whose humanised mind provoked him to utter such 
silly nnL Now, I am afraid that Mr* Karsten is induced by such 
authorities as these to mistake to some extent the scientific scope 
of the issue he has raised. Of course savages do not envisage 
their gods from the serene height of a wholly disinterested 
reverence and affection. But why oppose ("ear to disinterested 
love, and not rather to its psychological counterpart, hope? 
Were this done it might be found that the earliest gods are 
reckoned good enough to hope good things from. Doubtless Mr. 
Kirsten would reply that stick a hope is, in the case of the 
savage, “egotistic* 11 What, even if the hope be the common hope 
of the tribe? Surely, a universal humanitarian ism is a little too 
much to look for here- Djd not an archbishop but the other day 
express the sentiment, “My country,, right or wrong JJ ? One 
more point of another kind* Mr, Karsten says about uncultured 
man : fcJ His whole attention,, ah his mental and physical forces, are 
required for his preservation in the struggle for exist ence. M Let 
Mr Karslen study the easy-going ways of the Amnia* The whole 
hiologico-psychologEeal school would do web to ask themselves 
whether that social animal, man, has not dominated creation, and 
consequently lived in comparative luxury, fora considerable time 
back* 

R, R, Mamtt* 


Bantu Folk Lore, By Matthew L* Bmr, M.D, Cape 
Town: T, Maskew Miller. 

This is an excessively interesting work* dealing almost entirely 
with the medical and quasi-medical lore of the Bantu* a “great 
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family Attend mg over all Centra] and South Africa, south of a 
line drawn roughly tom the Kamensn to the Poke mo River, 
but excluding the south-west comer—-Great Kainaqualand and 
Western Cape Colony—which from time immemorial has been 
occupied by Hottentots*” The book is small, but simply [kicked 
with information, given without any Unnecessary padding' indeed 
compression is its leading characteristic. 

As one might expect, a great deal of the medical science— 
if one may use such a term—of the Bantu is connected with 
witchcraft, the belief in unlucky things, and in amulets, and a 
full account of the 4l smetling-eiH H of witches in suspected 
cases, is given. But,, in addition to the ordinary ^ witch- 
doctors,” it appears that there are a number of other classes ot 
practitioners, some even rising to specialism in divers diseases* 
That here, as elsewhere in Africa, and indeed in other parts 
Of the savage world, some of these have risen to a real, if 
empiric, knowledge of drugs is shown by the genuine cures which 
they are able to effect Perhaps the most remarkable of those 
mentioned in the book is the cure of that terrible disease 
anthrax* Of this the writer says that it is "well known to the 
natives, and treated toy their doctors with great success. It is 
contracted by the natives feeding on the meat of aiithractuose 
cattle. So confident are the natives in their power to cure the 
disease, should it appear, that they have Little hesitation in 
eating the infected meat s a fair proof of the success of their 
doctors' practice," Now the method of treatment here proceeds 
on ordinary medical lines* for certain drugs are applied inter- 
Dally and externally without the use of any invocations or magic 
ceremonies. Nor me the doctors less confident than their 

patients, for it appears that in this, as in other diseases* the 

rule of “no cure* no pay ** applies, and that heavy fees arc 

exacted in the case of success In other disca&cs^sudi* for 
example, as typhoid fever—drugs are also used, but the 

pharmacology is false, for it supposes that the disease is due 
to the entrance of a snake, *'In-qumbabane,” which is eating 
the patient up inside, and the drugs me employed with the 
object of causing the snake to quit the body of bis victim 
Id surgery, too., the Bantu practitioner has arrived at some 
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sound conclusions, for all surgical cases are treated in airy, 
heaithy huts, and charcoal is freely employed, and doubtless, 
from its antiseptic character, is of valuable service. It 
dues not appear that the “ doctrine of signatures 11 has my 
influence on the choice of drugs, at leaat do mention of any¬ 
thing of ihe kind is made by the writer, and I am bound to 
confess that niy knowledge of African botany is not sufficient 
to enable me to come to any conclusion on this point from the 
names of the plants forming the Bantu materia media?. 

On the other hand, we encounter the fumliar idea of the 
transference of disease; the belief being that in some classes 
of ailment the disease can be compelled to leave the person 
aJtilictid as a real entity, a kind of personification of the ail- 
ment. Thus the only treatment for mumps is for the patient 
to lind [he burrow of a hare—of the jtrljoa or u jumping 
hare 1 * {Coffer), the ipringhms of the Boers— and, stoop¬ 
ing dotvn lo call into the hole if Mumps £ Mumps J get away 
from mt" He then walks straight home without looking behind 
him. In the process of time the mumps disappear, as they 

would, of course, under any circumstances. A similar idea is 

met with In the treatment of epilepsy. 

Thus we find a very similar mixture of real knowledge and 
of magic in the Bantu system to that which is revealed by 
the study of Anglo-Saxon medicine, which was given to the 

world no long time ago by Dr, Payne and reviewed by the 

present writer in the pages of this journal 

When one reads the way in which new-born babes arc 
treated one cesses to wonder that out of a given group of 
4^0 Baxuto children,- noted by Dr. Ca&sihs, ifia died in infancy. 
ts So sooner is the baby burn than the points of its fingers are 
bled for luck. The infant is then held in the smoke of a slow 
lire of aromatic woods till it sneezes or coughs to show that 
ie is not bewitched. Then commence Its ablutions. It is first 
thoroughly rubbed ail over with a solution of cowdung, and 
then rubbed dean as possible, and rolled in the skin of a 
goat or sheep recently killed.” Instead of being fed by the 
mother with her own milk T for three days It subsists on sour 
curdled milk, which is forced down the throat of the infant by 
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blowing into its month and compelling it to swallow, it is T 
moreover, treated to strong purgatives during the same period. 
The Basutos who survive may well be a hardy race. 

BefcTRAM C, A. Windle. 


The Czech Ethnographical Review, vok xL Published by 
the Society or the Ccoh Ethnographical Museum. Prague, 
1905. 

When at Prague last autumn it was our good fortune to inspect 
this museum, founded in 1896, torraeriy located in Count Sylva- 
Tjumtca’s palace on the Prikopy, and since 1903 in a charming 
vilh in the Kinsky garden in the suburb of Smichov. The 
museum was the outcome of an ethnographical exhibition arranged 
for the purpose of awakening interest in the ancient manners, 
customs, and dress of the Bohemians and kindred Slavonic 
peoples in Austria. The extensive materials are grouped under 
the heads of models of dwellings, costumes and embroidery, 
peasants at work, manners and customs, music, song and dance, 
with sociological, anthropological, and linguistic sections. The 
museum receives some State and civic subsidies, but is compelled 
to rely on voluntary effort as well. 

The revival of national interest among the Caechs has led 
to [he issue of a vast amount of literary and artistic productions, 
like the periodicals Zlutd Praha (Golden Prague), Cciky Sr<t 
(Bohemian World), most of very high merit. In order to see 
the people in native guise it is advisable to leave 11 hundred- 
towered, golden Prague" and visit the country districts. At 
Pilsen we saw the quaint female head-dress known as hetubinka 
(from ii>M t a pigeon). An interesting experience was a visit 
to a peasant school at Vlasim, where the children in local costumes 
went through actions illustrative of rural occupations, to the 
accompaniment of Smetana's pretty folk songs. At the an mud 
fair, youthful swains purchase ornate cups for Lite damsels who 
take their fancy, some of the latter amassing a considerable 
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collection in this way. The Czech rest; rubles his Fellow Slav, 
the Russian, in love of tasteful embroider) - . 

The volume before us is by Mr. Pavel Sochan, on “Costumes 
and Marriage at Lopas, r a Slovene community in the N it ran 
district. Chapter L contains descriptions of Tn.-iV and female 
garments. Chapter II, gives the etiquette for wooing, banns, 
invitations, aud the wedding-day, with appropriate songs for those 
taking part, many with allusions to local natural features. \V C 
are not very familiar with the Slovene dialect, but append free 
EJaUislkLiianj of two songs. 

** if ay £uod health be ih±nt w 
irufcliaef mLae; 

No more your child am wiih you, be, 

* 'Tii aiy time to grx 

Gone are years of virgin Wonm, 

1 a htiibaiwi's sim« aMiifie. 

Muy good heoltli be thine* 

Aidenl f.i thcr nrsine ; 

No tnoie your child Clin with J'uu be, 

1 Th ray time to go. 

Gone are years of virgin b&HfU, % 

And srifbly ares I now assumed \M 

The following shows the Slavonic fondness for diminutives 
of affection, 

” ^ 3C God grant m dear tkete hcalih p 

Che Lonl God jpsmt m health* 

En this our dear little country, 

1II this our count ry * 11 

We have tried over some of the airs, which are all of that 
p iair.trve melody chnracienstic of the Slav temperament, even 
when the words are joyous. This is a feature of Russian and 
Czech folk-song^ 

pictures at the end of the volume illustrate coiffure, single 
figures and groups, and bridal dress, and arc very clearly 
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Der Sacenkreis vgu grprellten Teufel, Voa Aug. 

WUnsche, Leipzig and Wren; Akademisther Vertag;, 1905, 

[>n, WUmche claims the cycle of the Bcnil Outwitted as 
specially Gamao, He traces 16s origin partly to Christian sources. 
Not merely the Gnostic view of the Atonement* hat those of 
Ire mens, Origen, Gregory of Nyssa* and a line of subsequent 
Fathers of the Church, makes it in some sense, he contends; a 
cheating of the devil. VVhar, however, he sees chiefly in the 
stones is the influence of the old Teutonic religion with lu giants* 
gods, and elves* all 0:' whom are tricked in turn. His study of 
the cycle is consequently confined almost entirely to German 
sources. He seems not to be aware that similar tales occur 
everywhere in Europe and over a very wide area beyond. The 
latest I have read was obtained by the Rev r John Campbell, 
in iSaOj from a chief of the Kotinas, in South Africa. In their 
myth nf the origin of their race the primeval Bushman plays the 
part of the devi^ and the primeval Korana that of the devil's 
successful opponent Cases of this kind* and they are numerous* 
runder Professor Wiinschc^ theory untenable. 

K Sidney IIartland. 


R EL 101 OSfSGESCIi ICftTUCHE VE ftS UCH E UN D Vo ft A RjtK ITEN, 

heousgegeben von Albert Ujetejuch und Richarej 
W tTNSCU. Giesien : j. Ricker. I. Attis : seine Myitied 
und seine Knit, von Hugo Hepding, (1905.) M* 5. 
IL 2: De Mortuonim Indicia, scripsit Ludovgcus RubL 
(1903,) M. 1. So. IL 3 : De Pociamm Romanarum doctrina 
msgica quaes bones select^ scripsit Ludovicus Fahi. 
(1904.) ht i« Ga 

Tam books contain collections of sources* and therefore 
belong to a most useful class. The one indispensable merit of 
such collections is accuracy ; and, so far as we have been able 
to test them* these books are accurate. The first chapter of 
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the Attts collection is a ho very full, and ranges from Herodotus 
to the Christian Cithers; h also includes a number of Greek 
and Latin inscriptions, ranging from the second century E.e. to 
A.n, 390. The succeeding chapters of the book discuss the 
myths and cult of Attb from a. comparative point of view. The 
other two pamphlets are chiefly materials for study. We give 
these books a hearty welcome! tempered with regret, for the first 
volume is not sufficiently indexed—the other two parts have no 
mdes at alL Almost incredible, but true. Mr. Fahx, we may 
note, has a grammatical error in his title-page. 


The Little Black Princess: a True Talk of Life in the 
Never-Never Land, By Jeannie Gunn. Alexander 
Mating, Ltd, 

If this delightful child's book is written! as it appears to hc t 
Horn first-hand knowledge of the black fellows of the Northern 
Territory of Australia, Mrs. Gunn ought certainly to give us the 
benefit of her observations with details suited to the needs of 
the student. No more graphic picture of hEackfdlow life has 
yet reached us. It shows us the actual working of what others 
describe. 


Amman: THE Seed of Rexigion. By Edward Clodd, 
London: A. Constable & Co. 1905, 

Mr. Clodd's m booklet” (as he himself styles it) is con¬ 
structed to meet the needs of the larger public. Nor does 
bis practised hand fail him. The general reader is given just 
what be is likely to want, namely, the classical view of Animism 
and of Its place in the history of religion. 

Personally, howcvcr s l mistrust the classical view* l cannot 
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believe the “seed 11 of religion to consist merely in ibis or 
that way of conceiving something* That is the intetlectualist 
fallacy, Mr, Clodd, however, is aware that religion is some¬ 
thing more than treed He sees that the something con¬ 
ceived pre-exists as something felt. The uncanny is feared 
before it is invested with the spirit or soul that man* 
thanks to reflection on his dream-expericnce and so on, has 
previously discovered in himself. Nay more* Mr. Clodd dis¬ 
tinguishes between this somewhat elaborate anthropomorphizing 
of the object of man's mystic fear and a vague kind of anthropo¬ 
morphizing that yields a notion better rendered by H power” 
than by spirit proper \ and in this context quotes a very inter¬ 
esting passage from Mr. Rtsley, Census tif India (1901), Vol. I, 
Pl L p. 352. Had he worked out this side of the subject more 
fully he might* I think, have found reason to acquiesce in a 
very considerable curtailment of the sphere of Animism (under¬ 
stood as the recognition of spirit proper). As it is* many 
instances he quotes to prove attribution of spirit seem more 
or less beside the point; for example, the old story about the 
Koussa Kaffirs who saluted the anchor, or that about the 
Knl;is who revengefully cut down the tree from which one of 
their number had fallen (p. 43). I cannot here go into the 
matter further* but would refer Mr- Clodd to that pamphlet 
of Dr. PreuSs which 1 reviewed in the last number of Foik- 
£&r§ \ there he will find a good case made out for the existence 
of a type of non-animistic anthropomorphizing of the uncanny, 
namely, the attribution of manx, that threatens to deprive 
animism at one fell swoop of a good half of its kingdom. 
Finally I would add that, even when all I have referred to 
has been duly taken into account, we are still on psychological 
ground. But psychology by itself cannot lay down the law 
about the seed or essence of reltgiem, if, as 1 believe, religion 
primarily consists in cult* a social fact. 


R. R, Marett. 
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Akthropos: Isjterkatignale Zeitschrift fur VolKefu V, 
Sfrachenrunde, Edited by P. \V. Somi&T* Band J t 
Heft t, ?. Salzburg: Zaunrith'sche Bach- Kinut- und Stein- 
drUckereL 15 kr. p. a. 

This new periodical is differentiated from other folk-lore publi¬ 
cations by several special features. It is projected by certain 
Austrian and German Missionary Societies for the purpose both 
of giving to the world the ethnographical observations of Roman 
Catholic Mission-priests in every quarter of the globe, and of 
providing ethnographical information for the use of the mission¬ 
aries themselves, It is a polyglot publication- The Latin prtr 
face Tells us that communications from missionaries will be 
printed in the language in which they are received, whether Larin, 
German. Italian, English* or Spanish; books will be reviewed in 
the language in which they are written; articles dealing with the 
native races of a region in which some European language is 
generally known will appear in that language, articles on 
India in English, on South America in Spanish, etc.}; and other 
matter will be duplicated in German and French. 

We conld wish to see the opening article, Le r£fc idtBiifyu* 
dts Missfaruiifei t by the Superior of the Congregation dti Saint- 
Esprit at Paris, circulated among missionaries of every denom¬ 
ination,. so well does it set forth the importance of ethno¬ 
graphical study to mission-work itself Other articles deal with 
thii Religious Rites of the Dyaks, the Folk-Tales of Brasil, the 
Sorcerers of Equatorial Africa, the Songs and Music of the Ewe 
Negroes, Chinese Hairdressing, etc., giving definite first-hand 
information in a way that suggests a high standard of cultivation 
among Roman Catholic pa compared with Protestant missionaries. 
The weak point is the apparent unconsciousness of the existence 
of any ethnographical work outside that of the authors 1 own col¬ 
leagues, However, the Bibliography and Reviews go far to 
neutralize this blemish, 

Charlotte S. Burke. 


Btteks for Rri'tm* lAauM At itiidr&ud The Editor of 
c;o David Nutt, 57-59 Long Acre, London, 
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WEDNESDAY, 25th APEEL, 1906 

The President {Dk. W t H, D. Rouse) in the 
Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 
The death of Mrs. Nora Chcsson was announced. 

The election of Miss Ashton Rigby, Mrs, Hu 1 st, and 
Mr L. J. Pritchard as members of the Society was also 
announced. 

Mr. W. L. Hildburgh exhibited a collection of Spanish 
amulets And wf# offerings; and read a paper thereon. 
A discussion followed in which Mr. Tabor. Mr. Nutt, and 
the Chairman took pArt 

Mr. N, Wp Thomas read a paper entitled 44 The Scape¬ 
goat in Europe 11 [p. 258] which was followed, by a discussion 
in which Dr. Caster, Mr. Nutt, and Mr. Gomme took part. 
The Meeting terminated with votes of thanks to Mr, 
Hildburgh and Mr. Thomas for their papers. 
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THE SCAPE-GOAT IN EUROPEAN FOLKLORE. 


HY N. W-. tlSOMAi, M ^ 

{Read at Misting, 1906,) 

To those who are familiar with the customs of savage and 
semi-civilised nations* the idea of evil in its various forms 
as something concrete which can be transferred to a living 
being, or an inanimate object, is by no means surprising. 
It ts in fact one of the most fertile of primitive ideas, 
and lies at the root of many customs which survive, 
in a more or less disguised form, up to the present day 
among civilised nations. In its more specialised form 
of the Scapegoat the idea is equally famitiar to the 
average educated man, thanks to the fact that the ritual 
of the Jews, handed down in the Old Testament, has 
enshrined this memento of a rude past, and borne witness 
to the vitality of the underlying principle. 

Dr. Frajtcr has shown in Lhe Geidm B&ugk that there 
is in Europe a widely-spread custom of burying or 
casting out, in effigy or otherwise, a personage known 
as Death, the Carnival, Lent, Winter,, or some similar 
name, and these ceremonies take place in spring for 
the most part Among the Slavs the rites are obviously 
connected with the cult of spirits of vegetation, or are 
magical practices intended to promote the revival of 
plant life or to stay its decline; it is therefore a 
reasonable hypothesis that the customs among non- 
Slavonic peoples are of similar origin. In support of 
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this view Dr. Frazer points to the fact that in many 
cases the effigy of Death is destroyed or buried and 
Its place in the returning procession taken by a tree 
or branches dressed in gay attire, while elsewhere a 
primitive dramatic contest, typical of the revival of 
vegetation, takes place between Summer and Winter. 
He goes on to show that there are features in these 
ceremonies which cannot be explained on the hypo¬ 
thesis that we have to do with nothing but ceremonies 
connected with the death and revival of vegetation. 

11 The solemn funeral* the lamentations, and the mourning 
attire, which often characterise these ceremonies/" says 
he, ^are indeed appropriate at the death of the beneficent 
spirit of vegetation. But what shall we say of the glee 
with which the effigy is often carried out, of the sticks 
and stones with which it is assailed, and the taunts and 
curses which are hurled at it? ,r These latter features 
Dr. Frazer interprets on the theory that the Death was 
“not merely the dying god of vegetation, but also a 
public scapegoat, upon whom were laid aU the evils 
that had afflicted the people during the past year. 1 * 
He sees in these rites a combination of two customs 
which were at one time distinct and in depen dent—the 
killing of the human or animal god in order to save his 
divine life from being weakened by the inroads of age 
on the one hand, and on the other hand the annual 
expulsion of evils* 

The popular idea of the Scapegoat is that it is a living 
being driven from the habitations of man and bearing 
with it the sins of the community. But although this 
description holds true of some cases, it docs not apply, 
as Dr. Frazer points out in a footnote to his Scapegoat 
chapter in the Guide ft Bmgh, to the scapegoat of the 
Jews, which seems to have been thrown over a crag 
near Jerusalem instead of being set free and driven 
into the wilderness, as the popular version of the 
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ceremony has it, L However this may be, it is abundantly 
clear that a scapegoat must, for purposes of folklore,, be 
defined as a living being to whom are transferred evils of 
any sort in order to get rid of them \ it is in no way 
essential that the animal or man should be set at liberty, 
As a matter of nomenclature it may be convenient to 
restrict the use of the term “ scapegoat" to such cathartic 
ceremonies as are characterised by the setting free of a 
living creature ; but then we must recognise that these 
ceremonies form only a part of a much larger whole 
and can on^ be interpreted with reference to that whole. 
This is particularly essential in dealing with the subject 
from the point of view of European folklore ; for the 
original intention of many of the customs with which I 
deal has been obscured, and would not be discoverable, 
were 1 to restrict my researches to the scapegoat proper. 
It is clear that cathartic ceremonies* as I have defined 
them* include not only rites intended for the purification 
of whole communities, but also the magical rates for 
the benefit of individuals to which we more commonly 
apply the term iJ transference of evils >h ; and it is perhaps 
an open question how far the term Jl scapegoat 11 should 
be used of such individual cases. But no logical 
distinction can be drawn between individual and col¬ 
lective cases; if therefore in what follows I restrict 
myself in die main to collective rites, it is in the interests 
of brevity and not because I discern any line of demarcation 
between the two classes. 

If wc cannot with accuracy assert that fear is the origin 
of religion, it is at any rate true that this motive lies at 
the root of a large number of ceremonies practised in 
nearly all stages of Culture* If we look at the Australian 
natives, who are certainly as primitive, so far as we can 
see, as any people now on the face of the globe, we find 

J Two nnilftftK were provided, of which one wns sacrificed ; r/, the 
purincnilMijj tot leprosy. Lev, nv, 4S. 
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that their fears are aroused mainly by two classes of 
objects—spirits and magicians* A slight acquaintance with 
the beliefs of the Australian blacks shows that he divides 
spirits into two classes—non-human and human. When 
he ventures beyond the circle of light thrown by the 
camp fire, the Australian Ls careful to carry with him a 
fire-stick, as a means of keeping at a distance all the 
host of spirits with which he peoples the bush. The 
spirit of the dead man inspires him with equal terror, 
though we may see traces of another attitude towards 
the dead in the custom of keeping a fire lighted on or 
near the grave, no less than in the custom, formerly 
practised m New South Wales, of actually sleeping upon 
the grave. Perhaps these variations point to a distinction 
between the corpse and the ghost of the dead man, 
perhaps they are due merely to the fact that one set is 
practised by the relatives of the dead ( who are to some 
extent exempt from his hostility, while the strangers fear 
of a ghost is measured by the avoidance of the grave 
practised by the general public. However that may be, 
the important point is that fear of the dead is very wide¬ 
spread in Australia: and the only custom analogous 
to the expulsion of evils in other parts of the world has, 
in Australia, exclusive reference to the ghosts of the 
dead. 

The Rev. W. Ridky has recorded from the Barwon a 
ceremony of expulsion of ghosts which consisted in a 
mimic battle between a party of warriors as representa¬ 
tives of the living and their invisible foes, and the victory 
of the human actors in this scene was regarded as 
equivalent to the expulsion of the ghosts of the dead. L 

If Ridley has correctly reported the object of this 
custom, it is a somewhat curious thing that the Austra¬ 
lians, who dwell in the midst of malevolent spirits, 
as they bdievc, and dare hardly stir from the camp fire 
1 Lang, QmtmtJmd, jx 441, 
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at night without a fire stick, do not seem to have hit 
upon the device, common in other parts of the world, of 
an annual expulsion of evil spirits and evils in general. 
On the other hand, if the Australian type is the primitive 
one, we have no European examples exactly on all fours 
with it; but when once the idea of expelling other evils 
or evil spirits had been adopted, the expulsion of ghosts 
might easily fall into the background. 

I may here point out in passing that though the 
animistic idea Ls prominent in many ceremonies having 
for their object the expulsion of evils r we are hardly justified 
in regarding them as necessarily animistic. If 1 may 
for a moment turn aside from my path to illustrate this, 
I will quote the Celebes belief as to the cause of lycan- 
thropy* The view seems to be that some kind of poison, 
a toxin as it were, infects the soul of the human being; 
but this toxin is hardly conceived animistieally; ft is 
a power, not a spirit* of evil. 

Dr, Frazer has given many examples from all parts 
of the world both of immediate expulsions of evils and 
of the expulsions by means of scapegoats* with which 
I am more immediately concerned ; 1 need not therefore 
go over familiar ground ; but I will call attention to the 
fact that two of the chief seasons mentioned in his collec¬ 
tion of facts as chosen by the European peasantry for 
the expulsion of evils, witches, or whatever they happen 
to call the ills of which they seek to rid themselves, are 
the winter solstice and May day, which in many cases is 
to be regarded as the original season for the celebration 
of many Easter customs, Another Christmas custom, 
to which Dr* Frazer does not allude, but which obviously 
bears the same interpretation! was the so-called w Kiopf- 
Idtisnacbt" of South Germany* when young people went 
round with whips and sticks, exactly as did the Cherokee 
Indians at their annual festival of purification. 1 Perhaps 
1 Pinfer* Brit rag t ti. II& 
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some of our own Christmas customs are a survival of 
similar ceremonies. 1 

Besides this direct expulsion of invisible evils, there 
are, as Dr. Frazer has shown in great detail, various 
forms of indirect expulsion* The invisible evils may 
be conceived as loaded on the back of an animal or human 
being; in this form, from the best known example, the 
custom is known as the Scapegoat; or where the evil 
principle is regarded as spiritual and personal, it may 
be compelled to enter into the body of an animal or bird, 
and is thus removed from the midst of the community. 

Corresponding to these ceremonies we have the expul¬ 
sion of evils in visible form. Dr. Frazer quotes the 
Esthonian custom of driving out the devil; if it is 
rumoured that he has been seen about a village, the whole 
population turns out to give chase; the object of the 
hunt is usually a wolf or a cat. Of considerable interest 
from the point of view of my paper is another European 
custom cited by Dr. Frazer, In Westphalia there is a 
form of the expulsion of evils known as the driving out 
of the Sommervogel or Suentevogcl, //, the butterfly. 
On the 22nd of February the children go Irom house to 
house knocking on them with hammers and singing 
doggerel rhymes in which they bid the Sommervogel 
depart. An alternative form of the practice is for the 
inmates of the house to drive the Sommervogel out* 

A similar custom prevails in Barcelona at Easter, The 
children, armed with wooden mallets, amuse themselves 
with beating the pavements and the wails of the houses. 
The blows are supposed to kill any Jews who may be 
hiding in the houses, 1 

Closely connected with the former case, in which the 

1 Rev. Hitt. Ret. suviii. 335: Hume, Shnpshirr /WWW, pp, 410, 4S4 S 5 
el. CuifcrC Ploy mtt Swp from Siajfirdikifi, same author, il \ F.L, Journal, 
toL. iv, 118853, 

*G.&? iii, 92 tu 


1 A‘. ttnd (J. fjth scries, V, 315. 
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expelled animal is the evil thing itself* is the practice 
of expelling animals connected In popular belief with 
magicians. En West Africa the owl is the messenger 
of the wizard* and when one is caught it is the custom 
to break its claws and otherwise maltreat it. under the 
belief that its human counterpart is suffering in like manner 1 
The expulsion of ghosts may take this form also p for it is 
a widespread belief that the human soul after death 
assumes animal form or that it enters into an animal, 
either for a time or permanently. In the South of 
Australia it was the custom to drive away a certain bird 
with black plumage, known as mo&idtkarp v on the alleged 
ground that it was an evil spirit; m reality it was 
believed that the souls of the dead assumed that form,- 
Tliis primitive example of immediate expulsion of 
evils in concrete form might suggest that the custom 
of the scapegoat proper is not primitive and that the 
mediate expulsion of evils in this manner is of secondary 
character, being rather of the nature of an aetiological 
myth, invented to explain a custom no longer understood. 
But against this must be set the fact that the scapegoat 
is only one form of the mediate expulsion of evils, for 
we also find disease boats; further, the scapegoat itself 
is sometimes regarded as divine, or is at any rate respected, 
which, on the supposition that it was originally regarded 
as a power of evil and not as a vehicle on which was 
laden the cvtt r would hardly be probable. 

At this point it may be well to indicate the areas in 
which the cathartic ceremonies are found. It Is not 
easy to state with precision the distribution of the 
cathartic sacrifice; for in too many cases we are left 
in the dark as to the meaning of the ceremony described 
by an author. On the other hand, it is fairly simple to 
show where ceremonies of expulsion of evils arc found 
in connection with the expulsion of an animal or human 
l £&r AfjntoKi mfi 1%, 349. 9 Aflgfts, Stn.'Htft. Lr/c , :L 96. 
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being from the community or from human society, 
temporarily or permanently. Is" therefore the present 
list errs, it errs on the side of including too few and 
not too many peoples* 

In the Old World scapegoats seem to have been known, 
not only among the Semites, but also in Greece and 
Rome. Dr, Frazer quotes many examples of them 
from East and South Asia; and they were not unknown 
in mediaeval Europe. In Africa* on the other hand, they 
seem to be rare, on the west coash unless indeed, we 
include customs of setting free animals or birds, which 
however may in many, if not all cases* with equal or 
greater probability he connected with totem ism. 

Turning to the New World* we have the well-known 
case of the sacrifice of the white dog among the Iroquois 
in connection with an annual expulsion of evils; it is 
true this sacrifice is said to be of late origin; but on 
this point further evidence seems to be necessary In 
South America* we have a very interesting case of the 
scapegoat among the Fi areas of the Orinoco and perhaps 
the custom was more widely found ; but our information 
about the southern half of the Neiv World is extra¬ 
ordinarily sparse; and I do not presume to say whether 
similar customs are likely to be widely found or not. 

Before I turn to the European facts w F ith which I am 
specially concerned it will be well to take from another 
area an illustrative case, for in Europe the ceremonies 
are cither ambiguous in their interpretation or subsist 
only in a truncated form + As my example I choose a 
South American ceremony, not only because it has been 
described with some fulness* but also because it presents 
features closely allied to some of the European customs 
to which I shall call your attention. 

It is a w p ell known European and African belief that 
a new house is tenanted by an evil spirit; in some 
parts a cat or other animal h thrown into the new 
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house and is supposed to fall a victim to the evil spirit 
The Piaroas, according to Mar coy* have the same bdief 
and the same custom in what is probably a more primitive 
form. They, too, conceive that a new hut is occupied 
by an evil spirit, which must be dislodged before they 
can take possession of their new abode. They proceed 
to capture some bird, by preference a toucan, and wrap 
it up in leaves; they then place it across the threshold; 
this is supposed to have the effect of preventing the 
spirit from making its escape. This done, the men 
of the family set to work to dance, gesticulate, and 
menace the evil spirit according to the familiar methods 
of savage rites of exorcism. At last the evil spirit 
attempts to leave the hut, but it cannot pass over the 
body of the toucan, and is compelled to enter it. The 
bird, terrified as well it may be, by the noise and confusion, 
struggles within the covering of leaves; an old woman 
keeps her eye upon it and at the proper moment sets 
it free and herself escapes at Full speed into the forest 
The bird makes use of its recovered liberty and carries 
away the evil spirit 1 

This description is confirmed by a later traveller, Chaf- 
fanjon, w-ho adds some details or considerable interest 
l abridge his description of the ceremony The evil 
spirit has to be driven out of a newly finished hut, which 
from the description is evidently of the communal type 
found elsewhere In South America. The community 
which is to inhabit it goes out in quest of a bird, by 
preference a toucan, which is put near the door in a 
basket. Then the oldest man plucks from its tail and 
wings three feathers, which he fastens to the top of a 
stick taken from a tree termed by our author “ l Arbre 
aux Demons/' Holding this in his left hand he enters 
the hut and lights as many fires as there are families to 
inhabit it Then he plants his stick and the fire-brand 

1 T?vr du i£&g P 34& 
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in the middle of the hut and rejoins the remainder of the 
community. Each man then removes from the toucan as 
many feathers as there are women and children in his 
family and fastens them to the top of a stick with resin; 
this he plants in the earth near the fire assigned to him, 
the order of the fires being determined by the seniority 
of the men. Then, decked out with all his ornaments, 
necklaces, armlets, etc., each man makes for a fire tended 
by the oldest woman, who serves out a liquid called 
bmgttilla. They enter the hut and each takes possession 
of his own fire J white this is going on the women and 
children retire to the forest, the only exception being the 
old woman who takes charge of the toucan, wraps it in 
leaves { banana) and places it across the threshold to stop 
the passage for the escaping evil spirit. Meanwhile the 
men dance, swing their sticks, and shout, till the evil 
spirit attempts to escape ; but on the threshold the toucan 
stops it and compels it to enter its body; if it does this 
it must remain there as long as the toucan lives. The old 
woman already mentioned keeps her eye on the toucan, 
and when it shows signs of uneasiness she concludes that 
the spirit has entered it, and sets it free. The feather- 
ornamented sticks with which the men have put the evil 
spirit to flight are carefully preserved ; the feathers serve 
to make feather headdresses, and the stick itself is put 
on the roof. 1 

I pass over the details of the ceremony, some of which 
are closely paralleled in the Old World; but I will digress 
for a moment and deal with the subsequent use of the 
magical stick. The wood of it is perhaps sacred; but it 
is certain that a part of its cathartic virtue comes from 
the toucan feathers; now in another ceremony, that of the 
initiation of girls, there is carved on a post the grimacing 
face of the evil spirit, which the flagellation inflicted on 
the unfortunate young woman is supposed to expel; in 

1 Chnffanjgnp QrtW p- 202. 
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the case of the feather stick, therefore* the carving would 
perhaps, If it were carved* be that of a toucan's head. 
The Fiaroas have not* as a matter of fact, taken this 
step; but though I can point to no exact American 
parallel to the European custom of carving horses' heads 
and other designs upon the gable heads, 1 we seem to 
have its first cousin in the Caraya practice, found also 
in Guiana, of putting on the gable the figure of an 
archer ; the meaning of this is however conjecturaL 1 
We have of course in Europe, concurrently with the 
carving of heads on the gable ends, the hanging up of 
skulls, and in Africa the sacrifice of a human victim; we 
cannot therefore assume that a custom like that of the 
Fiaroas is necessarily the lineal ancestor of the horses' 
heads on the gable. At the same time, bearing in mind 
that the skulls are put everywhere MU on the gable, 
the explanation suggested here cannot be dismissed as 
impossible or improbable. Both the skull and the gable 
head arc amulets intended to protect the house; but we 
cannot assume that the skull was the earlier, the gable 
head the later custom, when we see in South America 
a practice which indicates that the gable decoration may 
have been unconnected with sacrifice. 

Returning now to the scapegoat, 1 think it will be 
admitted that in the Piaroan custom we have an excellent 
example of the cathartic ceremony or the type with which 
I am dealing to-night. Equally clear in intention is the 
Dahomey custom recorded by the Jesuits nearly forty 
years ago* It appears that the serpent-god Dan be was 
brought out every three years and carried round the city 
in order to rid the community of its ills and diseases. 
There is here, it is true, no subsequent expulsion of the 
serpent; and it may be argued that the object of the 
ceremony was rather to annihilate the evil influences by 
diffusing the holy influence; it is certainly of importance 
1 FUkL***, JtL 322, I V+rtf. 4* Mhmr a/ fortm, U, 7$. 
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to note in this connection that the Dahomey custom 
required that the god should be carried round, whereas 
in other scapegoat ceremonies the animal does not possess 
a specifically sacred character, nor even in all cases undergo 
anj* rite of sacralbation such as is often held indispensable 
to fit the victim for sacrifice. Perhaps, however, we have 
only to thank the imperfection of our records for this 
apparent indifference to the character of the scapegoat. 

In this connection I may perhaps quote an account of 
an Indian festival which is in other respects parallel to 
some of the European customs to which I am going; to 
draw attention. The Mhars are said to celebrate the 
Dusserah festival in order to appease the evil spirits, A 
young buffalo is driven in front of the temple of Bh award 
and certain prayers are said ; these are perhaps a con¬ 
secration of the animal. Then the chief wounds the 
animal with his sword in the neck and it b set free 
and hunted ; in the course of the chase the participants 
try to strike it either with their hands or with a weapon ; 
and it is believed to carry away the sins of all those 
who are successful in touching it After it has been 
driven round the walls and in at the entrance gate again, 
the head of the buffalo is cut off and this must take 
place at one blow. Thereupon the M liars throw them¬ 
selves upon the victim and each takes possession of a 
piece of the flesh ; this done t they go in procession round 
the walls calling on the spirits and demons and asking 
them to accept the offerings, which arc thrown backwards 
over the wall 1 

I now pass to the European practices with which I am 
more especially concerned in this paper. The view b* as 
wc have seen put forward by Dr* Fraser in the Go/dm 
B&ugfit that there is a scapegoat element in many of the 
springtide vegetation customs, and one or two unmis¬ 
taken ble examples of such a practice are there brought 

1 {j/riWjj jsvii. 24. 
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forward. There arc other customs which $eem to me 
capable of no other interpretation. Thus, in more than 
one village in Holland the last day of the Kinney which 
has in many cases absorbed dements from other festivals, 
was known as 11 Kat~uit"; and old people say that down 
to 1815 the custom existed, at any rate in Wambeck, 
of throwing a living cat out of the gates. 1 

I showed in a former paper read be Tore this society 5 
that the cat figured in a number of annual ceremonies, 
among which was casting it down from a tower or ether 
high place; we have seen that there is reason to suppose 
the Biblical scapegoat to have been thrown down a preci¬ 
pice, and we seem to have here another ease of the same 
rite; other parallels might readily be quoted, but I 
pass on to better known customs. 

Prominent among European animal customs is the 
hunting of the wren, I need not retraverse Hie ground 
already covered by Dr, Frazer in the Gotten Bough ; it 
wi|J be sufficient for me hero to call attention, first, to 
the fact that, like the serpent of Dahomey; the wren is 
taken in procession round the village or town; secondly; 
that as among the Fiaroas the feathers are distributed and 
kept; and, thirdly, that in many cases the end of the 
whole ceremony was the burial of the wren. More 
significant, however* for my purpose is the cuslom at 
Entraignes quoted by Dr. Frazer; at this place the 
wren was hunted on Christmas Eve; when they caught 
one alive, they humbly presented it to the priest, who, 
after the midnight mass, set the bird free in the church* 
In Nivernais one or the landowners had to come every 
year and kneel bareheaded without sword Or spurs on the 
threshold of the principal gate of Champ d'loux; and 
In this position to set free a wren brought to him for 
that purpose, 4 

1 VdkshiniU, vi. 155* * JwStAr*, xL 22 $. 
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These practices are by no means confined to France; 
for at Kirkmaiden in Scotland there is a custom of 
catching a wren on New Year's Day and setting it free 
after decking it with ribbons. 1 Thi$ recalls a French 
custom ; to keep a swallow in a cage is said to bring 
misfortune; 1 anyone who catches a swallow ties a 
ribbon to its foot and sets it free ; this is said to bring 
good luck* 

fn the West of Germany we find at Liepe near 
Eberswald an Ascension Day custom which closely 
resembles the setting free of the wren. The young men 
of Lie pi: and the neighbouring village of Lower Finow 
used to go into the forest,, where two “eagles” always 
built their nest; two of the young ones, one for each 
village, were taken and kept till Whitsuntide on a fish 
diet Then they were made fast to a handbarrow or 
other means of carrying them and a hoop set over them ; 
on tiie second day they Were carried in procession from 
house to house, just as the wren Frequently h\ as in the 
case of the wren a song was sung: 

Wi hrtflgtD ju ca JmQickD Jiuise-tM-r 
Wi ibcTi?wn cn isijcnoftm \ 

W| sin mit OWCI Berth un ToaJ jdkqam. 

Hand [ Sand r Band ! 

Thereupon the girb brought out ribbons and made them 
fast to the hoop; subsequently they were divided among 
the young men. The day after this procession they 
wore the ribbons in their hats and after a few days the 
"Janseoar 11 was set free.* 

We have already seen that the butterfly is called the 
w Sommervogd p and driven out The same name is 
given in Grossdfingen to the pigeon which is made fast 

6 M Ass, EtkfWg* Svfl'tjr, No. igp, 

* La v. 199 . 
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the Thursday before Fastnacht to a pole at the side of 
the bridge. The pole is surrounded by the “Butzen" or 
wearers of masks, and the dancers, who defend it against 
robbers; in the end, however, the latter succeed and 
cany off the bird, while the Butzen and the rest of the 
people break out into lamentations: L| The Summer-bird is 
stolen ; now it will never be summer again* 17 until the 
thieves are caught and thrown into the pond. Then the 
Narrcnvogt solemnly sets the pigeon free. 1 

We have in this ceremony, I think, an excellent 
example of the mixed motives of many popular festivals; 
on my interpretation the "Sommervogcl” was originally set 
free to remove the accumulated evils; the thieves who carry 
it ofif represent the powers of evil; consequently they 
must be conquered ; hence the bird which acts as the 
scapegoat must actually be recaptured and brought back. 
The ducking of the thieves is doubtless a rain-charm j 
and the introduction of the ideas of a contest between 
summer and winter has finally metamorphosed the 
ceremony and made it appear that the bird is a precious 
possession and not the embodiment of evils. 

Although there is little actual suggestion In any of 
the cases to which I have so far called attention, that the 
rite is one of purification or expulsion of evils, the form 
of the ceremony strongly suggests that this was the 
original meaning of the liberation of the animal. In the 
case of the wren this conclusion is supported by the 
fact that it figures in another part of France in a 
ceremony which has already been shown by Dr. Fraser 
to form part of Indian purificatory ceremonies; this is 
the tug-of-war* which is seen in a modified form in the 
contest for the pigeon. At Laguenne, near Tulle in 
Lower Limousin* the inhabitants elected a person who 
bore the name of Rot de la Tire-vessie* He had to 
strip before his fellow-citizens and a crowd of curious 
1 Manntttmll, Afylk* JvrifA, p. 134, 
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visitors and then throw himself into the water; then he 
had to pass three times underneath the bridge with his 
head under water. This done he proceeded to the town; 
but before he did so, he mounted a waggon, holding on 
his wrist a wren, its head covered with a hood such as 
is used in falconry, and silk tassels on its feet. To one 
side of the waggon were assigned the people who had 
married within seven years of the ceremony, to the other 
side those who hoped to enter into the bonds of matrix 
mony; and the two parties then struggled till one pulled 
the waggon over to its side. Then the king entered 
the town with his wren and seated himself on a large 
stone; three times in succession he called upon the 
Seigneur dc Laroche or his representative to receive his 
homage. Then he plucked feathers from the wren and 
threw them in the air. This done, the Seigneur or his 
representative took the place of the king, received from 
him the wren and his homage. In the early part of 
the seventeenth century a wooden wren was made fast 
to a pole after the homage had been rendered, and each 
inhabitant or the town had to shoot an arrow at it; if 
it was not hit they had to give to the Seigneur a silver 
bow of the value of sixty livres, 1 

It is apparent at a glance that these ceremonies are 
by no means of simple origin. Perhaps wc may inter¬ 
pret the dipping and walking in the water as a rain 
charm; the shooting at the wren, a point to which ] 
shall return later, is usually a distinct ceremony, un¬ 
connected with the hunting, which, we may suppose, 
preceded the rites here described; or perhaps it is rather 
an alternative form to the hunt. The association of the 
custom with the homage to the lord of the manor can 
hardly be anything but late; perhaps it is the nucleus 
round which other, previously-disconnected, ceremonies 
have focussed. It may be that the tug-of-war between 

1 1 * Tradilism^ k iG6. 
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the married and unmarried was not originally connected 
with the wren custom at all; and I do not, therefore, lay 
much stress on that feature a s a proof that wren customs 
are connected with ceremonies of expulsion of evils. 
There are* however, elements both in the hunting of the 
wren and other birds or animals on which some stress 
may be laid as proof of the cathartic nature or the rites. 
We have seen that at the Dusserah festival the Mhars 
endeavour to strike the buffalo, believing that each person 
who does so relieves himself of the load of sin. Similar 
rites arc a feature of more than one human sacrifice, 
Ore of the features of the hunting customs is that the 
animals are struck at by those who take part in the rite. 
It may be said that this a necessary feature of any hunt 
and does not bear any esoteric meaning. That is so, but 
the beating is not confined to hunting ceremonies only. 
In many cases the animal or bird is shut up or made 
fast to a pole, as in the Laguenne custom; here too, it 
may be said, the choice of a king, which is usually the 
end and aim of the contest at the present day, involves 
a trial of skill of some sort, and the throwing at cocks 
and similar customs is no more than a trial of skill. It 
might indeed be argued that it was very much more in 
its primitive form. In fact, in some of the forms of 
Blind Man’s Buffi which, as I showed in my former 
paper, arc a reproduction with human performers of the 
games of sacrifice of which throwing at cocks is a typical 
example, the players strike the “blind man’ as often as 
they can and he attempts to guess who hit him. That 
this was a very early form is clear from the fact that tt 
is mentioned among Greek games by Pollux in his 
Onomasti&ott. 

But is unnecessary to produce collateral evidence of 
this sort except in proof of the wide-spread character of 
the element in these customs to which I am calling 
attention, viz., the striking or beating either of the 
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performer or of an animal. For in the Webb form of 
the custom, known as mwgwd or blindfold, a young man 
was blindfolded on Shrove Tuesday and beaten with 
switches as he ran about the streets; sometimes the 
custom was varied, and here we see the connection of 
the blindfolded man with the cockthrowing, he had a 
fowl attached to his shoulders. 1 

From this it is dear that the custom of striking or 
beating animals was not simply a part of the process of 
securing them either in the chase or in a trial of skill, 
but something apparently more intimately connected with 
the central idea of the rite, as indeed has already been 
shown by Dr. Frazer in another connection. If. therefore, 
the primd fade interpretation—the scapegoat theory—of 
the liberation of the wren and other birds is correct, we 
can with some probability regard the hunt and similar 
customs as based upon the same idea. 

I have already pointed out that it is no necessary 
feature of the cathartic rite that a scapegoat should be 
set free; and, in fact, it seems arguable that many of the 
annual sacrifices to which I called attention in my former 
paper are explicable as cathartic sacrifices. But it may be 
well to give some examples which admit of no doubt. 
Near Maubeuge a ram was formerly led in procession in 
the same way as in the ceremonies already described, and 
the object of the ceremony is expressly stated to have 
been the removal of the sins of the people; but instead 
of the ram being set free it was killed by a gentleman 
of the neighbourhood. 2 

Equally clear is the cathartic intention of the Jewish 
sacrifice on the eve of the Day of Atonement The father 
of the family knocks the head of the cock thrice against 
his own head; then he kills it, cuts its throat, throws 
it down and so on ; all these elements of the ceremony- 
are or have been interpreted symbolically. Formerly it 

1 ji Aw CvU. il 264. 1 Rolbknd* /Saint, *, 206, 
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'was given to the poor; but they sue said to have refused 
it because ft was laden with iniquities, and from that 
time onwards only the money value of the bird was 
given. 1 

It is therefore dear that the cathartic intention ex* 
plains not only scapegoat ceremonies proper but also 
sacrifices. I will cite further examples where the intention 
is less dear. 

There was a custom prevalent in Wales at the end of 
the 18th century, of throwing a victim over a precipice 
when a murrain broke out among the cattle.- in the case 
or the Jewish scapegoat, precipitation from a height seems 
to have been the important point in the rite. We may, 
therefore, perhaps regard that Welsh custom as a ceremony 
intended for the expulsion of evil; so too, the sacrifice of a 
cat at Ypent in Belgium and at Attcndorf in the Mark, 
where a cat was thrown from a church tower or other 
edifice; in the same way a goat was sacrificed at Liepa 
and among the Wends.* 

The intention of these ceremonies is, it is true, nowhere 
explicitly stated, but in similar customs elsewhere th- 
object of the rite is not yet forgotten. In the Oberpfak 
a goat is thrown from the church tower on September rat, 
ix, about the time of harvest; and at J idin in Bohemia a goat 
or ram is decorated with ribbons and wreaths during the 
Kirmcss and thrown from the church tower in order to 
secure a good harvest the following year. This custom 
is widely practised in Hungary, Bohemia and Moravia, 

Ceremonies of this kind, practised from time immemorial 
by the uncultured classes, are not and never were intended 
as sacrifices to this or that deity, any more than the 
customs of the harvest-field and sowing-tide, which iormed 

l c,s, iti. 109 n. 

’Omu, limit JUtgitt MfWctrtk fftm, p. Hii, 

, C(rt<tnn« 1 L!A nn/t. p. 53, Ztite. /. D. Af, it. 93. Mitt, dtt Hvrdbokm- 
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the subject of Mannhardt s epoch-making researches, are 
to be interpreted as relics of the cult of this or that 
god. 

But there is a practice, also found in Bohemia, of killing 
a cat on Christmas eve and burying it in the cornfield or 
under a fruit-tree in order that the evil spirit may not 
damage them. 1 This may perhaps be taken as casting 
some doubt on my interpretation of the sacrifices previously 
considered* It cannot indeed be said that the cat is buried 
as the representative of the corn-spirit; nor indeed is it 
probable that p as in some cases of the foundation sacrifice^ 
it is killed to provide the field or the orchard with a 
tutelary spirit* tempting as this theory of the origin of the 
animal com-spirit might be. It may. however, legitimately 
be argued that the evil spirit whom the Bohemian seeks 
to propitiate is not a mere aetiologies! personage hut a 
cbthcmic deity, and that the slaughter of an animal is to 
serve the same purpose as was believed by the Khonds to 
be attained by the sacrifice of the Meriah* 

But it is less easy to explain in this way the custom 
of precipitation from a height; still less can the simple 
expulsion of the cat or other animal be regarded as a 
propitiation of chthonic deities. Even therefore in the 
case of rites connected with the crops, some sacrifices may 
be cathartic 

However that may be r it is abundantly clear that purely 
cathartic sacrifices are known- That being so, I now pass 
on to argue the cathartic character of certain customs 
in which animals figure but are not set free* These are 
(a) rites connected with the first of the species seen after 
the new year and {&) wedding customs. 

In my former paper 3 I mentioned some examples of 
killing the first butterfly, wasp, or snake, for luck. It 
is true that the explanations given of these particular 
practices do not explicitly confirm the view' that this is 
i Giohmanflii Abtrglmbt, no, 36?. *Jvtefwv t id* JiS. 
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another case of cathartic sacrifice; but when we consider 
the corresponding customs with the living birds and insects 
this view is seen to be highly probable. From Aristo¬ 
phanes onwards many authorities may be quoted for 
customs connected with seeing the first swallow, stork, 
butterfly or snake, or hearing the first cuckoo. At the 
present day the interprelations are very varied ; but even 
now we see distinct traces of what [ take to be the 
primitive idea and foundation of the customs, For 
example* you must greet the first stork, if you desire to 
be free of backache during the year; another recipe is 
to roll on the ground, but in this case the object b 
unspecified* Sometimes it is said to be lucky to see the 
first stork in flight; and here; perhaps, the idea may be 
that it removes ill fortune from you. 1 In the same way 
when the first swallow is seen, the proper thing to do is 
to wash your face, for then you will not be troubled 
with freckles; another authority says it is well to jump, 
but assigns no specific advantage to the person who carries 
out the recommendation when the first cuckoo is heard* 
rolling is equally in place; and the H u oils* when they 
see a snake for the first time in the year, spit and say: 
11 Go into the forest, I am going into the field,"" Those 
who wish to find a swarm of bees are variously recom¬ 
mended to set free the first butterfly or to catch it; but 
it is clear that the latter case must be a mutilated 
version of the former; very significant in this connection 
is the practice of letting the first butterfly escape through 
the arm of one's coat 1 But as absolute evidence of the 
cathartic intention of these customs I will quote the 
North German custom of catching the first gosling, taking 
care to preserve silence during the ceremony, and solemnly 

1 Balhickt p, 119 ; Strain, DU Butrzrrx, p. 335. 
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stroking the face with it and then letting it go; this too 
is a remedy for freckles, 1 Many other similar customs 
might he quoted both with regard to animals and to 
phenomena such as the rainbow, thunder, 1 and so on ; 
but the mere heaping up of examples will not establish 
the suggested explanation, if it is not justified by those 
already cited, I therefore pass on to my second point. 

I have suggested above that the custom of throwing at 
cocks is a variant of the scapegoat One period at which 
it is or was largely practised was the spring, a time of 
year which, on other grounds, we have reason to connect 
with cathartic practices. But throwing at cocks is also 
a feature of marriage customs in many parts of Europe; 
and it seems possible that here too the same explanation 
may apply. In this connection the part taken by the 
newly-married in many spring customs, their share in the 
tug-of-war mentioned above, and especially the ducking 
or the newly-married man, and the carrying of the wren 
to the house of the newly-married, may perhaps be 
significant, At any rate as evidence of the belief that 
purificatory ceremonies are desirable at such a Juncture 
I may cite the widely-found practice of beating the bride 
or bridegroom; the Pdterabend^ in its primitive form, 
scums closely allied to expulsion ceremonies. 

Throwing at cocks is not the only form of the customs 
dealt with earlier in this paper which is practised at 
weddings ; occasionally we find that the male guests are 
privileged to raid the neighbouring hen-roosts 5 and farm 
yards; possibly this may be the survival of a hunt 
Another wedding custom, which 1 discussed some years 
ago, is that of the mimetic dance; the mimetic dance 
seems to be of unmistakeabk cathartic intention in some 
cases, nndj if the suggestions made in this paper as to 

] BartAcH, Sagsn, ii. 363* cl. i$& 
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the meaning of the connection of animals with weddings 
are valid, it is possible that the mimetic dance at weddings 
may also be interpreted In the same manner. 

As showing the connection of the hunt with European 
marriage ceremonies a Poitou custom is of interest. The 
newly-mamed had to pursue a ram in a large field. 1 
More obscure is the u baehelette ^ of QiatiHon-sur-Seme; 
here on Good Friday the young husbands and wives had 
to perform a ceremony known as “fesser le moutom’ 
A cask was set up with a cloth on Et; and on the cloth 
bread and wine which a sheep had to cat. When it had 
made a good meal the last-married woman took a stick 
and drove it three times round the cask; then each of 
the husbands put it on his shoulders and twisted si three 
times round his head. 3 The meaning of this custom is 
not dear* but it is tempting to connect the eating and 
drinking of the sheep with the idea of sin-eating. 

Some features or the wren customs tell in favour of 
the cathartic meaning of marriage customs. Whereas in 
Wales the wren is taken to the newly-married,* in Berry 
it is the newly- married who have to take the wren to 
the lord of the manor. 4 The two customs combi net! 
seem to make it dear that the association of the wren 
with the newly-married cannot have been accidental* 

But these by no means exhaust the wedding customs 
connected with animals. There h the well-known custom 
of the 44 Brauthahn”; before I deal with this, however, 
I may refer to a South German practice. In the Upper 
Palatinate, pork is an essential dish at the wedding break¬ 
fast; in order to remove the odour from the meat the 
animal is rolled from the roof before the butcher slaughters 
it 5 The same practice is found p though not in connection 
with weddings, in the Kurile Islands and In Nias* but 

See* Fnmt- % L 437- H J&- iv. 119, 
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we kara nothing as to the intention of the ceremony* 
Possibly it may be the same as that of throwing objects 
over the roof; in the Jewish Atonement Day ceremony, 
the entrails of the cock arc thrown over the roof; in 
Cornwall a pig 1 * nose is thrown over the house for luck; 1 
just as we find dead lambs thrown into the trees in 
England, the Esthonians throw kids and lambs on the 
roof; 2 and it must be remembered that there is reason 
to regard many ceremonies for the removal of diseases 
as in reality ceremonies of transference or expulsion. A 
code is killed in Russia on January 13th in order that 
the fowls may do well; its head is cut off and thrown 
on the roof. - When a hen crows like a cock one 
remedy is to kill it and throw it over the roof; the 
same should also be done with a so-called cock's egg, 
which produces a basilisk* There is, therefore, some 
ground for connecting these practices also with cathartic 
ceremonies; and if tills is so, the Palatinate custom goes 
to show that the removal of evils was one of the objects 
sought in European marriage customs. 

We are on more uncertain ground when we come to the 
14 Brauthahn/* But even here there are traces of similar 
ideas. In Poland the bride of a widower has to enter 
through a broken window, by which a cat has previously 
been thrown into the house;* taken in connection with 
the throwing of a cat into a new house, this custom seems 
very significant. Elsewhere the cat is rocked on a table 
before the bride, or cooked and given to the newly married 
couple* but as a rule the animal so offered [$ a cock, 
partridge, goose* swau h sheep or other ordinary article of 
food, as I shall show below; from this it might be con¬ 
cluded that the eating was the essential part of the rite; 

* + 195, * Boeder-Krfctttawaidp f&t. oft p H 118. 

* Globus* bii. *69. 4 Grimm, Ito. 5S5; Zfj. d w MpiM. ML 339, 
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but this view neglects the cock-throwing and other customs, 
which are sometimes only a preliminary to the eating of 
the bird, and may well have been the important feature 
at the outset Thus a cock is burnt in Podliassie on the 
occasion of a wedding ; 1 but in the Government of Siedlitz 
a living cock is carried by its claws, when the newly 
married couple come out of church, and swung in the air; 
it is subsequently taken into a field and fastened to a post 
wrapped in straw to which they set fire; only the feathers 
of the cock are burnt, however, and the flesh is eaten* If 
we compare these two customs it is clear that the burning 
is far more likely to be the original custom than that it 
should have been developed out of the practice of eating a 
cock at the wedding breakfast 

The same may be said of a custom practised in the 
department of Indre. A young man before his marriage 
takes a cock to the house of his intended but stops at the 
door to pluck it The custom is on all fours with the 
plucking of the wren and may be regarded as the essential 
element; at the same time its significance is not quite 
dear. 

Thus, though the " Brauthahn ” is apparently a side issue, 
there are some grounds for regarding wedding ceremonies, 
including the "Brauthahn,” as cathartic, I will, therefore, 
offer no excuse for giving at this point a brief survey of 
the group of analogous practices.* In parts of Germany 
the cock no longer figured, though the name Brauthahn ” 
survived ; sometimes there was a pat of butter on the table 
in the form of a cock; sometimes the name was given to 
the custom of offering a present of some sort, as in the well- 
known Welsh custom. Similarly in Great Russia the 
young wife the day after the wedding was presented with 
a cake on which were figures of cocks, ducks, etc,* In the 

1 GUi* it, Itik. 3 ?t. » AnthtspcUiU, iiL 543. 

1 Ghfatj, jdiL 244 ! Wfiw* Witt, <mt Sitnitn, ril 3SJ. 
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cast of France the custom has become so far symbolical 
that the cock is white and is given only to a virtuous 
bride. 1 Among the South Slavs it is the bridegroom who 
receives from his mother-in-law the cock and a cake.® 
Sometimes it is the guests who eat the cock p sometimes 
the married eouple p either in public or private.® Some¬ 
times the cock is kept all night in the nuptial chamber.* 
Sometimes it is only brought on the morrow and introduced 
alive In the Middle Ages there was a German custom 
which faintly suggests something of the nature of a tug-of- 
war between the newly-married couple. A cock was 
brought, whose wing had been cut in a manner to permit of 
the bride separating it from the body of the cock., while 
the husband held the other wing. It is, perhaps, not 
unimportant that the bride had to throw the wing away or 
get rid of it in some manner, 6 

The cock is not the only animal which figures in these 
ceremonies. In Pojk, Illyria, the bride receives from her 
husband or his brother an ox, cow f or sheep; she takes it 
by the horns, and then one of her near relatives must lead 
it three times round in a circle. 8 Among the Crim Tartars 
a lamb is given ; in Bulgaria a goat or a sheep, which is 
eaten, 7 In the Caucasus, on the other hand* the sheep arc 
offered to the gods, 6 In La Creuse a cat and a fowl are 
killed and cooked together for the newly married. 1 ' More 
remote from the original custom b the Vosges practice, 
according to which the younger sister who marries first 
must give a white goat to her elder sister, 11 * 

In Moscow geese, which have perhaps replaced swans* 
are presented to the newly-married 11 In the Ukraine an 

3 det Trad pr#f T Lip. 3G4, a Kraujs, JEMi, p. 357. 

8 fiavariai L 390, 594 ; Rollufid, *L IOZ ; Krause p. 4^7 ; Sqcswf Dinnci], 
■p, 319 3 Proh 3 c, p, ftp, etc. 
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owl adorns the j b&rmrai, or wedding-cake, and Is the 
perquisite of the father. 1 In Podolia pigeons are on 
the cake, and a Irving pigeon is given in Poitou. 8 In 
Naabburg and Normandy the pigeon was eaten by the 
newly-married,® Among the Letts the husband had to 
carve a partridge on his wedding day. 4 

From this epitome of wedding customs it will be 
apparent that the “Brauthahn 1 ' ceremony is found in 
many different forms ; in fact, if we had no other animat 
customs connected with weddings, it would be rash to 
speculate as to its significance. But It seems to me to 
be a fair hypothesis that in this group of customs also 
wc find the idea of a transference of evils as the primitive 
feature, which has subsequently been transfigured out of 
all recognition. As an explanation, therefore, of many 
wedding and annual sacrificial customs in which animals 
figure I suggest that they are cathartic. And if this 
hypothesis seems to Labour under the familiar disadvan¬ 
tage of seeking to explain too much by one key, may 1 
point out that, so far as 1 know, the customs in question 
do not exist outside Europe and perhaps a portion of 
North Asia; they may well, therefore, have spread from 
a single centre. On the other hand Dr. Frazer has, I 
think, demonstrated the immense importance of this idea 
of the expulsion of evils in all parts of the world; it is, 
therefore, by no means improbable a priori that they 
should be widely spread in Europe, nor yet that they 
should have survived till our own day. 

But the annual customs, hunt, sacrifice, liberation and 
so on, are only one side of the attitude of the folk 
towards animats. Side by side with these annual customs 
is the belief that the animal is sacrosanct, and popular 

3 Anikrotek\?it t u P 55!, p. 4. 
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superstition holds It to be unlucky to kill or even 
injure many animals or birds. Here I do not wish to 
suggest that one explanation covers the whole of the 
cases ; probably the belief in the sanctity of certain 
animals and birds may be traced back to more than 
one origin At the same time It seems possible that this 
very cathartic function! with which we have been occupied 
in this paper. Is the origin, at least in part* of the sacro- 
sanctity of these species. For dearly if a bird or animal 
is set free to carry away the sins Or evils of a community! 
it is a highly dangerous thing to come in contact with 
it; and from this may well arise the belief that it is 
inviolable; it is a commonplace that cleanness and un¬ 
cleanness, holiness and impurity, are not distinguished by 
primitive man. In this connection I may call attention 
to the Fact that although there is no suggestion that 
these birds or animals are malevolent in the ordinary 
course of things, it is expressly held to be very unlucky 
to bring them into a house—precisely what we should 
expect if they w T ere regarded as beneficent but laden 
with the ills of the community. To this it may be 
objected that In many cases the presence of birds in or 
about houses Is regarded as lucky; this may* of course, 
be due to the operation of some completely different set 
of ideas; but, on the other hand, it may also be due to 
the belief that precisely through their cathartic influence 
do they benefit the house; and it is on this ground that 
the cock, the hoopoe* the pigeon, the donkey and other 
species are often valued in popular superstition. In Wales* 
for example* it is expressly believed that a cock of a 
certain colour attracts all the evil influences that are in 
the house; and other examples could readily be cited. 

It seems* therefore* possible that the sacrosanctity of 
some species may be accounted for on the supposition 
that as the bearers of the ills of community they are, in 
popular belief* dangerous* or at any rate may be so* for 
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there is dearly no means of distinguishing an animal 
charged with contagious ills from one which bears no 
such burden. At the same time this solution leaves 
unsolved the problem of why one animal or bird came 
to be chosen rather than another ; it is possible that the 
selection of the scapegoat was determined by some 
deeper-lying cause to which we cannot now penetrate m t 
whether this cause was some physical peculiarity of the 
species* something in its habits—migratory birds might 
well seem specially suitable—or some subjective found¬ 
ation which it is hopeless to try to discover* these are 
questions which lack of the essential data compels me to 
pass over, and perhaps we can hardly expect to arrive 
at any conclusion upon them, 

The facts adduced here make clear the wide preval¬ 
ence of cathartic ceremonies in Europe and thus bear 
out Dr* Frazers views as to the presence of this dement 
in die custom of “carrying out Death/' Dr. Frazer holds 
that it was on the one hand customary to kill the human 
or animal god in order to save his divine life from 
being weakened by the inroads of old age. With this 
custom was combined, he supposes, one of annually 
expelling the accumulated evils and sins of the com¬ 
munity. In the cases we have been considering* however, 
when the animal scapegoat is killed, it seems to bear no 
marks of the dying god. So far as we can see the 
animal was selected as a convenient vehicle on which 
to load the burden of evil. It Is, of course* possible 
that the divine character of the victim has been gradu¬ 
ally effaced in the course of ages, but there does not 
seem to be any foundation for the view in the European 
facts which are here adduced- But whether the animal 
was originally regarded as divine or not, it is evident 
that there was a practice of killing the scapegoat and 
this suggests that Dr, Frazer's theory of the dying god 
may not be the true explanation of the spring customs 
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in which a victim figures. These are questions which 
open a wide field of controversy and I will not attempt 
to deal with them here. 1 will merely suggest that if 
a representative of this vegetation spirit is killed it may 
be that it Is killed as a cathartic victim and not to save 
its life from the inroads of old age. 

N. W. Thomas, 



NOTES IN REPLY TO MR, HO WITT AND 
MR. JEVONS. 

nv A. IJLSC, V.A,, ILU., ETC. 

In reply to Mr, Howitt's paper, I must express my sincere 
regret for having, as I am informed, misunderstood and 
misrepresented him. 

I quote, from his Native Tribes of South East Australia, 
p. 500, the passage on which my difficulty hinged. 

Mr, Howitt, after giving the geographical limits, as he 
knows them, in which the AH Father belief prevails in 
Soutli Eastern Australia, writes s " That part of Australia 
which I have indicated as the habitat of tribes having that 
belief" (I understand the belief in the All Father to be 
meant) “Is also the area where there has been the 
advance from group marriage to individual marriage, from 
descent in the female line to that in the male line, where 
the primitive organisation under the class system has been 
more or less replaced by an organisation based on locality; 
in fact, where those advances have been made to which 
1 have more than once drawn attention in this work," 

When I read this passage, and I read it frequently, 
I understood Mr. Howitt to mean that the All Father 
belief “ in that part of Australia " existed only In the area 
where tribes have made both what he calls " the advance 
from group marriage to individual marriage," and also the 
advances from descent in the female to descent in the 
male line, and thence to local organisation. I ask the 
reader whether this was not a natural, If erroneous, inter¬ 
pretation ? i am aware that I was not alone in accepting 
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this as the meaning of Mr. HowitL I therefore, in Folk - 
Lore and elsewhere, as in The Secret of the Totem (pp. 
197-200), said that Mr. Ho witt's statement that there was 
no AH Father belief among tribes with female descent (so 
1 understood it), "seems in collision with his own evidence 
as to the facts.' 1 

To cut a long story short, I now gather from Mr. 
Hewitts recent paper that he did not mean what he 
seemed to mean. He now says : *' The All Father belief 
is not found in such primitive tribes as the Dicri, but in 
other tribes which have advanced to individual mamage, 
while yet retaining traces of primitive structure, such as 
the two-class organisation " {Folk-Lore t p, r 80 ). To this 
rdic of " primitive structure” we must add female descent 
and absence of local organisation. 

Mr. Howitt asks me “what 1 desire to prove?” 1 

desire to prove that; namely, that tribes so far backward as 
to lack “sub-classes," and to reckon descent in the female 
line, have the AH Father belief. My misfortune was to 
suppose that Mr. Howitt implied denial of this fact in his 
book, p. 500, I explain the source oT my error, which, 
here and elsewhere, I withdraw. 

In the preface to The Secret of the Totem (p, is.) t wrote, 
** Since critics of my Social Origins often missed my mean¬ 
ing, I am forced to suppose that i may in like manner 
have misconstrued some of the opinions of others. ... I 
have done my best to understand, and shall deeply regret 
any failure of interpretation on my part" 1 apologized in 
advance for any such errors as I fell into about the mean¬ 
ing of Mr, Howitt in his page 500, 

The whole importance of the matter is this * 1 supposed 
Mr. Howitt, on p, 500, to mean that the All Father belief 
is a concomitant of advance from 11 group marriage ” to 
individual marriage, and from female descent to local 
organisation. Perhaps I again misinterpreted him ? I do 
not know. I therefore, understanding him as I did, said 

T 
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that his argument overlooked the northern and central 
facts in tribes with all the social advances, but with no 
All Father belief. Here a strange confusion arose, Mr. 
Howitt {Folk-Lore, p. i;s) cites me as quoting Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen for the central and northern facts, 
while on the same page, and on page i88 t he says that 
I represented the facts of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen as 
parts of his "own collection of facts." 

Surely Mr. Howitt might have seen that I could not 
intend to ascribe to him the authority for facts which he 
says that l quoted as given by two other authors? The 
truth b that a comma, accidentally standing where it ought 
not {Folk-Lore, Vol. xvi. No. 2, p. 323), caused the impres¬ 
sion in Mr. Howitt’s mind that 1 attributed to him the 
facts for which l also referred to Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen.- 

The sentence runs—erroneously punctuated— 1 " We are 
here on the ground of facts carefully recorded, though 
strangely overlooked, by Mr. Howitt . . .' 

Delete the second comma ! 1 

However, probably l should not have said that Mr. 
Howitt “strangely overlooked *’ the northern facts, f 
should have said that, if he ready was arguing, as I sup¬ 
posed, for the All Father belief as a concomitant or result 
or certain social advances, he might explain why, in a very 
large area, we have ail the social advances without the belief 
For the sake of brevity, I shall not discuss Mr. Howitt’s 
theory of what he calls “group marriage," and I call pir- 
rauru, till he completes the general criticism which he 
promises, and for which I thank him in advance. As he 
sometimes misconceives my meaning in his recent paper, 
and fails to understand my reasoning, l venture to wish 
myself better fortune in his promised critique; and I 

1 (We apologise for the miileviing comma. Mr, Lang U e*act in sutb 
putter* LbiL wc are in the habit q| leaving his punctuation entirely uflallerpi l 
hence the unusual error, wh-jrevee it were* escapes! correction in pwot—Bft 
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repeat my assurance of my regret for my misapprehension 
of his page 500, and for the misplaced comma. To the 
best of my power, I have forwarded my correction to every 
quarter in which it is Likely to be published, have placed 
slips containing the &rrigtndum in the Secret of the Totem 
and the Euahlayi Trihi\ and have withdrawn the criticism 
based on the misunderstanding. 

In Mr j evens' review of my Secret of t/ie Totem, l 
cannot conceal from myself that those who differ from 
him and from me have a parry and riposte to some of 
his arguments. But there is a passage concerning a very 
difficult question, in which* perhaps, he does not under¬ 
stand my view of the question [Folk-Lore* xvii. No, 2). 
I quote Mr, Jevens: rj Wc have to ask why are we to 
believe that the phratries were originally local groups ? 
In effect, the phratry to which I belong include* the 
women I may not marry; the other phratry includes the 
women I may marry. Why then should cither phratry 
have been originally one local group ? Why need cither 
phratry ever have had a local habitation and a name ? 
The women 1 may not marry arc scattered about alt over 
Australia, and so are the women I may marry. Even on 
Mr. Lang's theory, the latter never at any time, however far 
back we go, were concentrated in any one spot; and the 
former also must have been scattered pretty widely, when 
* each animal-named group became full of members of 
other animal names by descent 1 At that time, go where 
I would, I should find women having by descent the same 
animal name as myself, and therefore forbidden to me. 
In fine, the classification of women into prohibited and 
lawful it* into the two phratries, cannot be the result of 
the rise of two leading local groups." 

Here Mr. jevons has in his mind, I think, the society, 
of the Australia of to-day, a society of inter-tribal peace 
on the whole, with frequent inter-tribal marriages. liut 
my theory deals with a presumed remote past, with no 
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organised tribes, and rests on the hypothesis {of course 
incapable of verification>, that local groups were in a state 
of hostility. This hypothesis Is essential to my theory. 
“ Go where I would," outside the limits of my local group, 
I should find “an iron welcome "—or rather a palaeolithic 
welcome—a spear in my viscera in place of a bride. For 
this reason I regard a “ ph retry " not as any set of men 
with women whom I might legally marry, but as, at first, 
one local set with whom my set had made ccnunbittm, 
so that it was safe and pleasant to go a-wooing among 
them. There were no ph retries at all, on my theory, 
before this pacific arrangement, though Australia was full 
Of women whom I might legally marry' ; namely, all the 
WO men who had neither the name of my local group, nor 
(perhaps), my animal name of descent. Legal brides they 
all were, but my life was apt to be the bride-price t My 
local group, as 1 state {S.O.T., pp, 14?- l 4 ^>. did not 
contain, as Mr. Jcvons supposes me to mean, any women 
whom I could marry. Even the women In my local group, 
not of my animal name of descent, were barred by the 
original rule, “ not in local group named Emu," or what¬ 
ever Its name might be. 

I find it very difficult to make critics understand 
that this rule, explicitly stated by me, is an essential 
part of my theory. Again, critics suppose, with Mr, 
Jcvons, that, in my system, the two phrafries are 
identical with " the classification of women into prohibited 
and lawful," But there were, at the period contemplated 
by my theory', thousands of "lawful" brides not in the 
phratry opposite to mine. Such brides, however, had to 
be wooed with the spear, whereas in the phratry allied 
with mine, 1 “speered after " a bride peacefully ; the phra- 
tries having been ordained for the very purpose of getting 
a lawful bride without the chance of having to fight for 
her. 

It was not then the case, as Mr. Jevons thinks, that 
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w women can only be divided into the two classes of Lawful 
and not lawful, prohibited and not prohibited* as wives," 
My theory contemplates the existence 

j. Of unlawful women. 

2. Of lawful women not in the phratry with which mine 
is allied, but in hostile groups, 

3. Of lawful women in the phratry with which mine is 
allied. 

These last, unless I Love danger, I court. The second 
class 1 may court, but, personally, I would avoid them. 
To-day a man of tribe A, phratry B, need not marry 
a woman of the allied phratry C He may go to tribe 
D and marry a woman of phratry E. In times of old, 
with inter-tribal hostility, he would not find this sort of 
wooing safe or easy; nor would a hostile group betroth a 
child to him* I might clear up other points, but if these 
are now understood, it suffices. Of course they are only 
points in my hypothesis, still there they are. 

These remarks arc offered on the chance that Mr* 
Jevons may not have noticed that rny theory is concerned 
with an hypothetical state of pre-tribal society, not with 
the present tribal condition of such tribes as survive con¬ 
tact with our mce* 

Dr. Gregory says that there arc now only about ijq 
Dicri, all under a German missionary. Let us hope that 
if the Umbunna are more numerous and less sophisti¬ 
cated p an effort will be made to clear up the unsettled 
problems of their institutions, 

A. Lang* 



DR. HO WITT'S DEFENCE OF GROUP- 
MARRIAGE. 

SY !f. W. THOKAS. 

One or the main difficulties of controversy is to get an 
intelligible reply to a criticism, and this is nowhere more 
true than in the sphere of anthropology. Especially in the 
field of social organisation are misunderstandings frequent; 
at the root of most of them lie “ terminological inexacti¬ 
tudes." In dealing with totemism some authorities use all 
terms interchangeably; the terminology of marriage is 
equally vague, and the term “ group-marriage* is applied 
to two forms of sexual relations which should be kept 
entirely distinct, if logical fallacies and complete failure 
to deal with the real points at issue are to he avoided. In 
his recent communication , 1 Dr. Howitt, in a reply to Mr. 
Lang, treats pirraant marriage as identical with group- 
marriage ; he speaks of / ipp<* • t/toiku marriage as an 
encroachment on the pimiuru group right; and finally 
asserts the former existence of group-marriage wherever 
the classificatory system of relationship is in use. The 
classifieatory system, however, is not more closely con¬ 
nected with the pirrauru system than with tippa-niaiku 
marriage, and the validity of Dr, Hovitt’s identification 
of the pirraitrtt relation with the kind of group-marriage 
for whose former existence he argues may justly be 
challenged. 

In certain tribes of the Lake Eyre district—the Dieri, 
the Kumandaburi, and the Urabunna—individual marriage, 
] fi/i/tri, xvit. 174 jy. 
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known in the Former tribe as tippa-malkx marriage, but 
nameless, so far as we know, in the two latter—is com¬ 
bined; with modified polygamy. In his lvork on the tribes 
of South-East Australia, Dr. Howitt asserts, in the most 
unqualified manner, 1 that a woman must enter into the 
tippa-motku relation before she can receive a pirrauru or 
accessory spouse. This statement he qualifies in his reply 
to Mr. Lang, but without explaining on what grounds he 
docs so, It would be interesting to team whether more 
recent observations have thrown doubt on the information 
which he published in 1904, for, unless my information is 
misleading,- the social organisation of the Dieri has been 
decadent for the last thirty years, and we cannot lay much 
stress on modern observations, So far as 1 know, the 
earlier information, gathered by an inaccurate observer, 
Mr. Gason, does not throw any doubt on the priority or 
the lippa-malku relation. Unless, therefore, Dr. Howitt 
relies on very recent information, I am unable to find 
any basis, and in no case any substantial basis, for the 
modification of his phraseology. 

The pirrauru relationship, which is properly speaking 
modified polygamy, is established by a special ceremony 
performed by the head or heads of the totem-kin or kins 
concerned 1 1 do not understand why Dr. Howitt suggests 
that only one totem-kin may be concerned *, under the 
exogamic rule the pirrauru spouses must obviously be of 
dilferent totems}; 11 in the case of the woman it has always 
been supposed, up to the time of Dr. Ho witt's recent 
communication, that the tippa-nialku relation necessarily 
precedes the pirrauru relation j for tine man a tippa-maUtH 
spouse is not necessary before he enters into pirrauru 
relations with a woman. The essential feature of the 
pirrauru relation is that certain men and women have 

I [>p. 177-17$, N.TS.E.A. 1 Gregory, Dtad p, 

a Many ether questions unit in connection with Dr. Howitl’s MCuUTIt of 
fitranm. Wilh Uw« 1 deal in A work now in the pres*. 
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sexual relations with each other, firstly, at times of tribal 
ceremonial; secondly, when the lippa-nmlku spouse of the 
woman permits it; and third I)', in the absence of that 
spouse 

Both tippa-malhi and pirrauru relationships receive 
tribal recognition and sanction ; alt who enter into either 
of these relationships must stand to one another in the 
relation termed by the Dieri nm T which may be trans¬ 
lated lt marriageable." But not all who are twa to each 
Other become either tippa-malku or pirrauru to cadi other. 
The group-marriage, whose prior existence is asserted by 
Dr Hovritt, not only for the whole of Australia„ but also 
for all countries in which the dassifkatcuy system is in 
use., cannot, with any propriety, be termed marriage at 
all ; its proper name is ^modified promiscuity.' Accord¬ 
ing to this view, all the people who stood in the mm 
relation to each other were A s jure and de facto husbands 
and wives. At the present day noa undoubtedly means 
no more than "marriageable,” and nothing which Dr. 
Bo wilt has put forward in his reply to Mr. Lang goes to 
show that it ever meant anything else: 

In Europe we use the descriptive system of relationship; 
it is essentially based on consanguinity; if two persons 
are stated to stand in the relation of father and son, we 
assert a physiological fact. The dassificatory system, on 
the other hand, is essentially a legal system ; the term 
which a boy applies to his father, whose identity is often 
no more in doubt among these peoples Ilian it is among 
peoples using the descriptive system, he also applies to 
a number of other men, any of whom was eligible to 
marry his mother: similarly he applies to Ids mother the 
same term that he applies to a number of women, all of 
whom were tligibh spouses for his father; it is sufficiently 
clear that the identity of the real mother is not in 
doubt. 

Some tribes, of whom the Dieri is one, apply a special 
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term to the own father 0/ the primary husband; others 
have a distinctive name for the real mother. But the 
presence or absence of the special term does not mean 
that the relation of parents anti children differs in the 
tribes in question. In the same way there are tribes 
which recognise the existence of sisters or cousins in 
bload t whose position differs from that of the other 
members of the tribe who stand in the same (legal) 
relationship to their brother or cousin. From our point 
of view, group-terms are not, and never can have been, 
adequate expressions of certain relationships* such as 
mother and child, but it cannot be argued that the absence 
of terms to express those relationships means that the 
relationship dtd not originally exist. With these intro¬ 
ductory remarks, I pass to a consideration of Dr. Howitt's 
remarks in detail. 

Dr. Howitt gives a long list of ■'marital terms '' By 
this he means the terms which arc applied to each other 
by persons eligible to marry. These terms, with the 
exception of pirraurH and pirumgctru^ of which I have 
already spoken, correspond to the Died term noa; in 
some cases they differ according to the sex of the speaker; 
in others, as among the Died, they are the same for both 
sexes. Now, in the diagrams on page 182* and in the 
text of the following page* Dr, Howitt asserts a corre¬ 
spondence in meaning and use between pirranr* (Died) 
and fftman-ftra 1 Kurilai), and on this alleged correspond 
deuce turns the whole of his argument for group-marriage. 
But in point of fact, unfortunately for Dr. Howitt, no 
such correspondence exists. Maiart-bra corresponds not to 
pimmntt but to nm] they do not imply sexual relations 
between the parties ivho apply these terms to each other ; 
and they do not mean that any ceremony has been per¬ 
formed to constitute the relationship between the man 
and woman. In what sense then does Dr. Howitt assert 
the parallelism of the two sets of terms ? 
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Not content with asserting a non-existent equivalence. 
Dr. Howittj by choosing the Kumai as the tribe with 
which to compare the Dieri, has invited reference to a 
difficulty in the way of interpreting ma as a survival of 
group-marriage On p. 170 of his Native Tribes he says 
of the "fraternal terms" of the Kumai that they are “far 
wider than those of the Dieri, and appear to point to a 
time prior to the mating of those restrictions which neces¬ 
sitated the use of {different) terms to distinguish between 
a man's own children and those of his sister , , " in other 
words, that ihey point to a period of absolute promiscuity 
within the generation, to a time when brother and sister 
marriage was universal and individual marriage unknown. 
This inference, how ever. Dr. Howftt refuses to draw; he 
will not admit that the Kumai ever had more than 
group-mam age/' t.e modified promiscuity. He argues 
that vniitifi-bra Is a relic of group-marriage ; but if the 
philological basis, which is all that this argument possesses, 
is adequate, we are entitled to ask why Dr. Howftt refuses 
to draw the appropriate conclusion from the fraternal terms. 
Either the philological argument is reliable or it is not. 
If it is siot the theory of group-marriage (modified pro- 
mi acuity] find* no support In any of the relationship terms 
adduced by Dr, Howitt- it rests at best on a landed 
identity of the prrmru and the nm relationships. If, on 
the other hand, the philological argument holds good, why 
does Dr Howitt refuse to pursue it to its logical conclusion? 
It would be especially interesting to hear the grounds on 
which he thinks these fraternal terms cannot be regarded 
as a legacy of the age of the Undivided Commune. 

Dr, Howftt says on p. 185, "marriage between them as 
pirrauru or psraungcsru is group-marriage [iV- polygamy], 
and is defined by the terms of relationship, Such being 
the case, these must have originated when group-marriage 
(/.£ modified promiscuity] existed/ 1 These statements wilt 
not bear examination. 
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\ have already pointed out that to use the term “ group- 
maiTiage " of pirrauru, is eon fusing. Pirrauru is (1) not a 
necessary relation in any single case; (2} is entered upon 
by a definite ceremony; (3) is entered upon by individuals, 
no more and no less than the tippa-malkv relation ; and (4) 
is for the woman, so far as we know, subsequent to tippa- 
maiku. 

The other group-mam age (modified promiscuity) is (t) 
hcid to be a necessary relationship, exactly as is noa \ 
(.-) it is consequently entered into by no ceremony, collec¬ 
tive or (3) otherwise; and (4) is of necessity a relation 
antecedent to all marital relationships. In a sense, of 
course, the people standing in the relation of pirrauru 
are a group; the relationship is a combination of poly¬ 
andry and polygyny, and if Dr. Hewitt chooses to say that 
either or both of the latter are also group-marriage, his 
assertion is just as true as it is of pirrauru ; but the 
group-marriage thus asserted to exist has in neither case 
any relation to the assumed modified promiscuity to which 
the name of group-marriage is also applied. 

In saying that pirrauru is "defined by the terms of 
relationship," Dr, Howitt seems to mean no more than that 
the pirraurus must also be noa to each other, exactly as 
must the tippa-walkn husband and wife. Hut any inference 
which can be drawn from the one case can ako be drawn 
from the other, That a man may marry only such 
women as arc marriageable proves no more in the case 
of pirrauru than it does in the case of polygyny, or of 
individual marriage, tippa-malku or otherwise. 

By a singular piece of reasoning Dr. Howitt goes on to 
infer that group-marriage must have existed when the 
group-terms were invented. This conclusion does not 
follow from his argument as to pirrauru. for I have shown 
how far pirrauru is from resembling the assumed group- 
marriage. In fact, Dr, Howitt himself admits as much in 
his next paragraph (p. 185), where he speaks of his 
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assertion of the prior existence of group-marriage as an 
assumption ; he devotes eleven pages to matter connected 
with this assumption, but apparently recognises that at the 
end it remains an assumption still. Except in so far as the 
assertion of the identity of pirreturn and group-marriage 
( = modified promiscuity), and of the validity of the philo¬ 
logical argument for group-marriage, can be reckoned as 
serious attempts at proof of their position, it may truly be 
said that believers in group -marriage have confined them¬ 
selves to affirming that their view must be right. They 
never deign to consider in detail the arguments of the 
other Side; at most they pass them over with the remark 
that the man on the spot understands all this much 
better than we can in England, quite ignoring the fact that, 
iF they are thought fallible, it is erroneous logic, not mal- 
observation, which is laid at their door. 

As to group-marriage being a necessary inference from 
the use of group terms, we may ask: (i) Has Dr, Houitt 
or any one else ever produced any direct evidence that 
people in the ma relation were ever dt facto and de jure in 
the position of husbands and wives to each other in any 
way in which they are not at the present time? Has 
Dr. Howilt or any other believer in group-marriage ever 
taken any notice of the argument that noa means 
- marriageable ” not "married"? (3) Has Dr. Howilt or 
anyone else ever replied in detail to any of the objec¬ 
tions 1 which have been urged against the group-marriage 
theory ? If so, will he oblige me by giving the reference ? 

In asserting the validity of the argument from termino¬ 
logy, Dr, Howitt strangely overlooks more than one fact. 
(1) He has himself asserted, apropos of the Kurnai, that 
terminology is an uncertain basis; (2) an alternative 
rendering of noa (" marriageable,' instead of * married 1 
has been proposed ; (3) if we conclude from the absence of 
terms for father and other individual relationships that tin. 

Lugi Sun* *f the T§tem w pfL jS, 
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father did rot exist as an individual, we must also conclude 
that there were group-mothers. Will Dr. Howitt accept 
this view ? Will he admit that group-motherhood as well 
as group-marriage existed ? If not, will he tell us wherein 
lies the essential difference between the cases ? 

On p. 186 Messrs, Spencer and Gillen are cited to show 
that pirraum is not an abnormal development In reply 
to this I will point out (1) that in the Lake Eyre tribes 
alone does a name exist for polygamy; all the other 
tribes cited by Dr, Howitt have terms corresponding to 
uoa ; none has anything corresponding to pirranru, dilpa 
mnlli, and pirattngaru, That alone is conclusive evidence 
of differential evolution among the Lake Eyre tribes; 
(2) in two of these three cases there is a special ceremony 
of allotment which cannot have existed if modified promis¬ 
cuity were ever the practice. If the kandrt ceremony 
occurs elsewhere, it is unfortunate that Dr, Howitt has 
not discovered it. If it does not, we have additional 
evidence that pirraunt is something out of the normal 
course. 

Dr, Howitt holds (p. 187) that the jus prima* noctis is 
also group-marriage. If I am right in supposing that a 
woman must be tippa-malku before she is pirraunt, this 
constitutes a marked difference between the Died custom 
and the Kurnai practice in question. Dr, Howitt does 
not, it is true, tell us whether the right of access of the 
brogatt is exercised before or after that of the husband. 
If the former, as is usually the case, the practice cannot 
be put on a par with the pirraunt relation, which it 
resembles in no single important particular, and, as 
Mr. Lang has pointed out, the custom is not marriage 
at all. It is a mere guess that it has anything to do 
with the supposed state of group-marriage. Dr. Howitt 
twits Mr. Lang with guessing, and with not observing that 
tippa-malhi is an individual relationship. If he will look 
at p, 53 of Mr, Lang’s Stent of the Totem, he will see that 
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the latter charge is erroneous. With far more truth Mr. 
Lang can retort that Dr. Howitt has overlooked the fact 
that although motherhood cannot be a group-relationship, 
the Australian often has no individual term which he 
applies to his own mother. It is conceivable that none 
of the group-terms on which Dr. Howitt lays such stress 
bears the meaning he puts upon them; in the case of 
“ mother'* it is inconceivable that his interpretation should 
be right. If, therefore, anyone has overlooked the 
important point of Individual terms and relationships, 
it is Dr, Howitt, not Mr. Lang, On p. 184 Dr. Howitt 
asserts "that the aboriginal terms (of relationship) include 
relationships as understood by us, and at the same 
time include persons who under the universal conditions 
of the Australian tribes are considered, for instance, to be 
‘ fathers 1 or ’ sons,' etc., as the case may be. 1 ' 

So far as I know it has never been denied that the 
aboriginal terms include relationships as understood by us; 
Mr, Lang has certainly never denied it. What he has 
done is to deny that the aboriginal terms can properly be 
translated by our terms. In reply to this Dr. Howitt 
asserts that all persons embraced under the term which 
indudes our " father,” are by the Australians regarded as 
fathers. Let us examine this statement in detail. 

Fatherhood in our sense is a consanguineous relation; 
it expresses a physiological fact Does Dr. Howitt assert 
that the Australian tribes mean this when they speak of 
a "father”? If so, what explanation does he offer of 
the Arunta denial of fatherhood in our sense? So far 
as I can see, the Arunta deny that anyone is a father in 
our sense. If so, in what sense can Dr. Howitt assert 
that they regard all men of a certain tribal status as 
fathers of a given child ? 

If Dr. Howitt asserts physiological fatherhood to he 
the underlying idea, docs he assert the same of the term 
which includes " mother ” in our sense ? If he docs, it is 
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dear that motherhood for him means something very 
different from what it usually means. If he does not. 
and if by " father 11 he does not mean father in oor sense, 
what is the point of his reply to Mt Lang's objection, 
namely, that in using the term '"father ! Dr* Howitt is 
making use of a word which includes but does not denote 
the relationship as understood by us? 

Dr- Howitfs position appears to be—that in order to 
make us in Europe understand the meaning of mimgan, 
to take his own example, he is obliged to tell us that it 
means father, whereas ft doe? not mean anything of the 
sort- But that is precisely what Mr. Lang argued in this 
passage just quoted. If Dr, Howitt does not mean that, 
if he means that the term father was originally applied 
to a number of men because the real father could not be 
distinguished, will he say if he is ready to draw the $ame 
Inference from the use of a group-term for mother? If 
he is not, what differentiates these two cases? 

This brings me to a point in connection with which I 
may emphasise my previous contention that first-hand 
knowledge of the natives is no panacea for erroneous 
reasoning. Dr. Howitt cites against Hr. Lang the Dieri 
use of different terms for the primary and secondary 
spouses. 

If this case proves anything, ft proves that nguptri does 
not mean father, for the terms are applied in the same way 
whether the primary or the secondary spouse is the real 
father. Ngoptri dearly does not mean rather in our sense, 
but refers to status in the family, if Dr, Howitt's statement 
of the case is correct. It seems, however, that ngoptri is 
applied to all the brothers, own or tribal, of the primary 
spouse ; if this is so, the term ttgapwri waka has nothing 
to do with the pirrauru relationship at all; or have the 
Dieri yet another term for those who are not, but might 
legally be p pirnwru to the mother? However that may be, 
out of Dr. Howitt s own mouth I am able to quote words 
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which show that ngoperi and tigoperi ivaka do not refer 
to physiological fatherhood- Yet Dr. Howitt cites the 
distinction as parallel to the Kumai distinction between 
the “ actual ” and “ nominal 11 husbands of a woman ; in 
other words, he makes two cases parallel, though in one 
of them the terms refer to the status within the family, 
both ngaptri being possible fathers, in our sense, of the 
child, whereas in the other case the difference in termin¬ 
ology means that the muitgax is the husband of the 
child's mother, while the breppa ntungan is merely a man 
of the same tribal status who has no marital rights over 
the mother- Thus Dr. Howitt has been guilty of a grave 
confusion in his statement of the case against Mr. Lang's 
view* 

But putting this aside—and I have cited it merely as an 
example of the errors from which first-hand knowledge will 
not save one—What does Dr. Ho wilt's contention at this 
point amount to? He admits that ihundtttfg and the 
corresponding Kumai terms include all men of a certain 
tribal status, and the legitimate inference from this, if the 
philological argument is trustworthy, is that we have to 
do with an Undivided Commune, though, as we have seen, 
Dr. Howitt shrinks from this conclusion. Dr, Howitt 
himself admits that tribal status and not relationship, as 
we understand it, is expressed by these terms; yet 
although he declines to interpret the Kumai terms m 
the same way as those ol the other tribes, he insists that 
his interpretation of the terms of these other tribes is 
the only possible one- that anyone who declines, as does 
Mr. Lang, to accept this interpretation, is a mere theorist, 
an ethnologist of the study, who shows his ignorance at 
every turn and yet will not take the opinions of first-hand 
observers. If Dr, Howitt may decline to draw the 
logical inference from the Kumai iratcrnal terms, why 
may not Mr, Lang decline to draw from the terms of 
the other tribes the inference which he regards as illogical? 
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Perhaps the most singular thing about Dr, Howitt's 
argument at this point 1 is that he nowhere puts forward 
facts, or correct statements as to present-day facts, which 
are not fully in accord with Mr. Lang's contention. Mr. 
Lang says, for example, that the terms of relationship 
now denote tribal status; Dr Howitt supports this by 
arguing that the term for father means “nominal father ,f 
in every ease but one I cannot therefore conceive why 
Dr. Howitt charges Mr, Lang with guessing at the 
meaning of the terms. Mr. Lang is also accused of 
guessing at their origin ; I am not sure to what words 
of Mr. Lang's allusion is here made by Dr. Howitt ; but 
whatever they are, the view put forward is not incon¬ 
ceivable; but, as i have shown above. Dr. Hewitt's view 
is inconceivable, ir we apply it to the term which lie 
would presumably translate into English as group-mother. 
Prima facie, therefore, Dr. Howitt is no less guilty of 
guessing; and his guesses are contradicted by common 
knowledge, while Mr. Lang's will bear examination. 

A fcw r lines above this’ Dr, Howitt asks Mr. Lang to 
look at the Died terms, and says, "he will see their 
present meaning and that they are applied . , , to indi¬ 
viduals , . living under pirraum . 1J IT this statement 
were correct, the Died would be living, not under pirraum, 
but under modified promiscuity : for this passage clearly 
suggests that all who are nett to each other are also 
pirraitru. What Dr. Howitt actually means, however, 
is that some people who arc no a are also pirraum —-a 
very different thing. In the following sentence he asserts 
that the group terms or the other tribes mentioned by 
him denote not individual but pirraum marriage. But 
the group terms of other tribes as little denote pirraitru 
among them as does non among the Died; up to the 
present Dr. Howitt has not even produced a pirraum- 
practising tribe outside the Died nation. If Dr, Howitt 5 

*Pp. 1S31S;. 134. 
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statements were correct, Mr. Lang would certainly need 
ta modify the passage quoted by his critic; in point of 
fact Dr. Howitt has merely shown that first-hand know¬ 
ledge no more confers immunity against errors of tact 
than it docs against errors in logic. 

Put briefly. Dr. Howitt's points are as follows: 

(i) Pirraunt is a survival of group-marriage. Thi» is 
arguable, but far from proven, even if it be shown on other 
grounds that group-marriage ever existed. 

{2') The term pirraurti is equivalent to the group terms 
of other tribes, pirraurti denotes a group relationship, ami 
consequently the group terms of other tribes must do so too. 

I have shown (a) that pirraunt is not equivalent to the 
group-terms of other tribes and (J) that it is not a group- 
relationship in the same sense as group-marriage. 

(3) Group-terms necessarily imply a farmer group relation- 
ship. I have shown that (n) Dr. Howitt declines to accept 
the philological argument where it does not fit in with 
his views; (t>) if the group-father is accepted on this 
ground, we must likewise accept the group-mother, and 
up to the present no believer m group-marriage has had 
the courage to do more than assert that the argument 
is unworthy of notice. 

(4; jf individual relationships were known, individual 
terms of relationship would have survived. But the indi¬ 
vidual mother w as of necessity known 5 yet no term for 
the individual mother is found in most tribes: hence it 
is not necessary that individual terms should have been 
known or have survived. 

Anthropologists have every reason to be grateful to 
Dr. Howitt for his work in the field ; a great part of our 
knowledge of Australian tribes is due to him. But he 
overlooks the fact that fietd-work and interpretation are 
two entirely different spheres of activity. If the field-work 
has been well and truly done, if the results have been 
accurately set forth, the work of synthesis must be begun j 
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and as a rule it falls to the lot of others to deal with 
the materials accumulated by the field-anthropologist. 
If the latter is to make good his views as to origins 
against the anthropologist of the study it must be, not by 
the assertion that the man on the spot can alone judge 
of these things, but by the more skilful use of his material 
that he must gain the day. How far Dr. Howitt has, in 
fact, done so* is a question on which the present con¬ 
troversy provides some materials for judgment 

N. W. Thomas, 
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Hitherto we have confined our attention almost exclus¬ 
ively to Ireland and the Isle of Man. It may next be 
shown that partial parallels to the foregoing Irish and 
Manx beliefs can be traced elsewhere among the Insular 
Celts. 

Corresponding to the Gaelic Bile is the British Belt} 
whose son Avalkch- was called after the apple or the 
apple-tree,* This Avallach appears to have given his 
name to Avallon or the Isle or Avallon, 1 which was the 
British counterpart of the Gaelic Emhain of the Apple- 
trees, Avallon was early identified with Glastonbury, 
whose hill (Glastonbury Tor) surrounded by swamps came 
to be looked upon as an Elysium or Otherworld.* If 
Avallach, son of the dark sky-god and king of the Other- 
world^ was thus connected with apples, it can hardly be 

jtvil 55, 39, 6®, 70. 

* Rbji Ankuritw p, 33S cites from cod Wart 3S59 fid Ejfjj a 

pctligiK ending 1 son of Eugein, son of AUJhc, son of Atttaledt, who was the 
son of 13*23 the Grau, md hit mother wju Anna* who U **ii! to kre bend 
cc»y*ln to the Virgin Mary, mother of our Lord Jes«a Christ/ and justly 
nh^cieei tliat Abn/hf and Awatech ate only two form} of the same namej 
adding that ik fn|. 1941a rffaffa is made sod of Bcli and Anna wiihout «iy 
nilaskin |o AmtWkw 

a Welsh ofii/ v "apple/ or ofol/ t "apple-tree/ which would be in Old Welsh 
g vfol and tfWJ respettively. Old Irish 4uWf t "apple, 1 See farther 
■V Holder Afr^thiithtr SfrmAsiAots :.t\ *al>Bll-as* 

Arthurian Ugtnti, p. 337, */</, lA p. 32S fit. 
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doubted that he had one apple-tree of peculiar sanctity 
resembling that of the Irish tales. Nor is this a matter 
of mere conjecture. William of Malmesbury in his account 
of the founding of Glastonbury 1 relates how a certain 
Glastdng passed through the midlands following his sow 
till he Tound it suckling its young under ati apple-tree 
dose to Glastonbury church. Hence, he says, the apples 
of that tree are called Ea A fey ret rus epp/e t that is r apples 
of the Old Church, 1 while the sow* which had eight legs, 
was known as tuideyve [sic] sug$ t ' The sow of the Old 
Church,' Glastemg settled there and his descendants 
peopled the place 

Whether the British king had a branch of the Ely si an 
apple-tree comparable with the branches borne by Bran, 
Corniac, and Conehobar, we cannot say + But in the 
Welsh tale of Branueu (he daughter of Lfyr r Bendigdd 
Vran* son of Llyr and king of Britain, sought to com¬ 
pensate Matliolwch, king of Ireland, for an insult done to 
him by offering him s a staff of silver, as large and as tail 
as himself* and a plate of gold of the breadth of his 
face, - Lady Charlotte Guest ad A?c ¥ 5 compares the Laws 
of Hywd Dda, where the fine for insult to a king is 
fixed at a * hundred cows on account of every cant rev in 
the kingdom p and a silver rod with three knobs at the 
top. that shall reach from the ground to the king's face, 
when he sits in his chair, and as thick as his ring-finger: 
and a golden bason J( which shall hold fully as much as 
the king drinks* of the thickness of a husbandman's nail, 
who shall have followed husbandry for seven years* and 

MV Lilian* of M&lffl^bnry D* GhihnknHi Erdniaf^ died by 

J r-Mlr tiw Ixrrrtd p h 3J3 II. I Imm Gatr ffigforia Srjfjwrfitf etc. 
Osfryrit 1691 p_ £95, e;slIcs 1 la£ hi toot this imitative * dc nutiauii BrimnuLLL 
Hhriii 1 

1 Tht Eiana, Lady Qurirttt GihsI* pubL J r M_ Dent, 

LonUcin, p. 361 

*fK p, 303, 
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a golden cover, as broad as the king's face, equally 
thsck as the bason, 1 In another MS. cited by Lady 
Charlotte Guest the payment is said to be of gold 
throughout: "a golden rod as long as himself* of the 
thickness of his little finger, and a gulden tablet, as 
broad as his face, and as thick as a husbandman's 
nail/ This silver rod with three knobs, or golden rod 
as the case may be* reminds us forcibly of Conchobar's 
silver tvand with three golden apples on it 1 and of Cor* 
macs silver branch with nine (or three) golden applcs.- 
We shall not be far w rong* if we suppose that the silver 
rod and the golden bason are analogous to the silver branch 
and the golden cup of the Irish king. 5 

At Glastonbury* as elsewhere, 4 the apple-tree may have 
been a substitute for an oak- For Professor Rhys points 
out that Malmesbury's Gfostang t j>. Glastenig or Gi&sfrmc, 
■ is clearly derived from the gktstm, which in Breton 
meant “oakefi Cornish g/astafmt M “an oak/’ 11 On 
this showing, Giaitiing, the eponymous founder of Glaston¬ 
bury, who built his town round the apple-tree, was himself 
called 1 He of the Oaks/ Professor Rhys further makes 
it probable that another name of Glastonbury, used from 
motives of piety, was Lqyi coyf, the * Grey Trees/ 1 ' If 

1 /su£-&jv xviL iba 

* A jcviu ip* */&■ 3ttlL 159 £L, 169 fL 

1 Ftlk-Lsrt nil. 57, 6i i 153* 159, J70. 

* Rh fa jirfkuriiin Ltgntd p, jjj n, j, Tbc Celtic ffrcfr-, 1he root of 

gfttokM and ghiLiiitun i was a cobur-wginJ denoling b gTLTd,' £ blue/ * grey' 
{lioldci AAt*f(OiftAfr $frwAsf&*lz /. r, gksto-Ju Hence aL» gfmtum, * WDfld/ 
Since t&rtoMi the Latin far 1 wmd/ mcanl 1 glass*' and since Gfaiftmt 
wo*j Id readily suggest * glass,." the belief arose tlmL Glastonbury was satJttbow 
connected wilh ^IjuiV Malmesbury slates thj.1 another ancient name for Utc 
place wo5 Ymmuitriiit Mnsuta Vilrea/ See 0 . Schrader (ft* 

A iirrht.fr r italic StroLssburg tqidt i d : + k WiiJ,' and Rhji 
Arthtrio* LigiitJ pp, 33^ 33^. 

M f*\ iV-_ quoting from God. HmI, #59 fol. 1941* the glc&s mm it. 1 g&ufmir. 
•mi MMtr'fo; writi* *hidi he emend* into ‘unde sunt gfcUtente 

qjtti ticneimtMlncr^oe uucflntur tojft coi’i.' 
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so r the oaks after which the place was called must have 
been objects of veneration, 1 

GJastcing, J He of the Oaks/ following a monstrous Sow 
till it lay down beneath a sacred tree, recalls not only 
the sow with thirty teats found at last by Aeneas beneath 
the oaks of the Alban Mount* but also the Welsh tale 
of Maih f flu Son of Mattum&y? Math and Gwydion 
together made a wife for L!ew Llaw Gy fifes ( f the Lion 
of the Sure Hand r ) r who was the son of Arianrod ( fc Silver- 
wheel*) and prince of Dinodig, They called her Blodeu- 
wedd (■ Flower-face 3 ), for she was a lovely creature formed 
of the blossoms of the oak t of the broom, and of the 
meadow-sweet. But she was fickle and, through love of 

1 Glaslonbury has t>een di-rs thguLilltil for a sicrcd tree of one ton or nflolher 

hom Jia earnest JbundfcdflB to the prrtcm lime; 

The GintanbuiY walnrtf nevtf put forth hi kflve* before St, iJsmtv'kkratuFs 
day. Aug. 14, bet an that festival was covered with them (Camden M^kwa 
« l- i, 59), Accord mg to others, it never t Ridded iwfore ihe teast 

St, ‘BmalUp June 11 <HL Folkstd Plant Lore* fjjprmdr, ottd Lyrics Landan 
p, 63, from Coliinsonbi ffisnuy of $*tntrut)v Of again, it put fuxtb 
young leaves at (Iirkmws {J, Aubrey The JVsfuraf Hilary of Wiltshire cd. 
_T« Britten, London [S47, p, 57^ The credulous, including Queen Annt h 
King jdnaejp cEC.* gave large mms of mqiiey far small ciaEEings fnm it 

(Fnlkaifl f ?A). 

The: Glastonbury comti or hawthorn budded on Qidmnu ttny (Ctihden 

, <&.}. It: w« even ttiofe sought attei (IL Wimfl Art Hut&y of tAf AU*y 
of Giation Bath put EL, lldukric Friend Fhmtt:- and TftKivr f.zr* 

Louden li&j i. 19J £, FoVkari 0/. n il. pp. 6a L h Mrs* J. LL FtuEpot The 
Stared /Vo- London 1S97 p, t&u £L). 

Wilb lhe*c tree* thordd be compared the Cadcnhsmi oak an the New Fum!, 
which budded always art Christmas day and wti regarded by the Country 
Fnlk with ]iccu]iaj y«i era item fFolkanl rp. af> pp. 63, 470, J. Nisfeet and 
she Hon. G. W. La^elkn iti the Victoria i/isfoty of IfawpsAitt ii. 465). 
The same is said of the Kirt£*Oftk in the New Forest (Autwey */. fit. p. 57}; 
af HJi old pollard oak wkbifi the trenches of Millwood castle, from which 
a basket of young leaves used to be ten! every ChriitfflJL* Id King Charles ii 
and of two other pollard mki growing not far from the King's oak [id* f\ 
F- SS tl- Cp* also FhiEpot Satrtd Tm p. 167 on two apple-trees bkwMmng 
at Christmas 

: Fi'lh-Ifre svi sSl ji. j. 

* Lady Charlotte Gmt MahiHCgiftt ed. 3904 p. $ If. 
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Gronw Febyr ( f the Strong *), got from Llew LI aw Gy {Fes 
his life-secret He could be killed only by a spear that 
had been a year in the making ; and nothing musl have 
been done to it except during the sacrifice on Sundays. 
He could not be killed within a house or without, on 
horseback or on foot, but only when he stood with one 
foot on the edge of a thatched cauldron beside a river 
and with the other foot on the back of a buck Elodeuwedd 
revealed the secret to Gromv p who slew him thus* Llew 
Llaw Gyfte in the form of an eagle flew up and dis¬ 
appeared HEs unde Gwydion made search for him by 
following a sow, which set off with great speed and made 
for the brook now called Kant y Llew. Here she halted 
under an oak-tree and began to eat putrid flesh that 
dropped from the boughs, Looking up h Gwydion saw 
perched there an eagle, from whom fragments of flesh 
kept dropping. He charmed the eagle with song to 
descend to his knee, and, striking him with his magic 
wand, restored turn once more to the form of Llew Llaw 
Gyffes. Gwydion next pursued after Blodeuwcdd and 
changed her into an owl; while Llew kilted Gronw, even 
as Gronw had killed him, and so recovered his princedom. 

In this important myth wc notice, to begin with, that 
the hero's name, as Professor Rhys 1 has shown, was origin¬ 
ally not LLti\ but Lku, the Welsh equivalent of Lug f the 
Irish sun-god. 1 Again, Hew or Lieu reigns as a king 
over the cant rev of Di nodig, having his palace at Mur-y- 
CastdL* Further, after death he comes to life again, and 
for die second time takes possession of his kingdom under 
the same name. 3 These indications point to the conclusion 
that the British, like the Gaelic, 1 king personated the sun- 
god, who was believed to be re-incarnate in the royal line. 

1 Kh>> B&fcrt teiihrti p. 2 j 7 q - *. fp- Ugmd p. 9"., 

Ct&it frdkfar* ii. 542 f 4 

1 Lady Chftf E&lie Gutst cd. 1904 p. ?2- 

i /^. p> S& svii, 1 >9- 
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Once more, Llew passes at death into the form of an 
e&gEe haunting an oak With this transformation of the 
king into a bird we are already familiar from Greek, 
Italian, and Irish sources, * 1 * 3 4 Stmdiy other examples of 
it occur m Welsh, Breton;, and Cornish legends* m* in all 
die subdivisions of the British Celts. In Cornwall it is 
believed that King Arthur is still living in the form of 
a raven, having been changed into that bird by magic, 
but that some day he will become a king once more* 
Here too + as in the ease of Llew, metamorphosis into a 
bird precedes re-incarnation as a man. Later Welsh 
literature gives us a dialogue between Arthur and his 
nephew Eliwlud, son of Madog, in which Eliwlod—again 
like Ltew—appears as an eagle seated among the branches 
of an oak. 15 Similarly a Breton ballad** at least as old 
as tiie end of the fourteenth century, tells how limn, 
grandson of a yet greater Bran, in the form of a crow 
(for Bran means ‘crow’ in the Breton language, as it 
does also in Welsh*) haunts an oak on the battlefield 
of Kerioam where a famous fight was fought in tiie tenth 
century between the Norsemen and the Bretons under 
Ewell the Great Part of tills ballad is translated by 
Mr. Tom Taylor i 

* On the botflefidd o( KcfEndn 
There ^lows 2 . I r-j-e luob.s i>'c* the Inn"; 

There iti ioak in the place of stgnjr, 

\Ylieie the Saxtmi fled from E*en-Voc. 

Upon this ook f when ihe moon shines brig-ht. 

The bards Ibey gaLhci from tli-e night* 

J /ft* xv r 3S5 ff + * XVi. n 3 , xvii. 165. 

1 jVW/j and Qurrifi, hi Scries, iiii. 6ris died by Mr. Gommc in Tkt 
JrrAat^ttdf tir ifz.' tSS$ iL ^ See also R. tti sv^nh SmEih Bird 

Life and Bird Lam London, p. 147 f 

3 Rhfi Arthurian Lj^mJ p. 36 n, 2. €<!& Be&tert il fijo. 

4 T. Taylor Bafiiuti and Stags $j Brittany London iS65 p. Jj ff BJ M. 
Mncleiin The Lxitnrium i / fkt CiLtt Lfrhdon iqC'Z p fc i*S. 
xviir 166. 
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Sta’tnfiw^ jned-tiloek rand while are there. 

On every forehead a bloudipedc dear. 

With rhein A corbie* rub-grey for fikl p 
And a young ciov aye at her sick beheld* 

Wayworn seem ihe twain, with Wrn£:s that dretp. 

As birds that flighl o’er set must keep. 

So sweetly sing these birds, and clear, 

The great ™ nj]Is ^ wave 2. to hear. 

And rtye thdj soilgy one burden bold, 

All save the yemtig mw s * and the corbie's; old. 

And this is ever the cmw'h sore ay, 

“Sitigp link birds, sing merrily. 1 * 

,4 Sing + birds 0* the land, in merry attain* 

Von died not (*f from ytm own fctrewyntJ 11 

Another anonymous Breton ballad 1 translated by Mr. 
Taylor dates from the sixth century* It tells the talc 
of 77 w JL&rd Nann and flic Fairy, Lord Nairn gripped 
his oaken spear and sallied out into the wild-woods to 
get venison for his bride. While pursuing a snow-white 
hind he intruded upon the grotto of a Corrigann t who 
challenged him to wed her On pain of pining away for 
seven years or dying within three days. True to hfe 
young wife he refused temptation, and the Corrigaun laid 
a spell upon him. He at once fell sick and died. His 
wife came suddenly upon his grave: 

* She threw herself an her kneci amain,. 

And from ber kntes ne'er rose again. 

Thai pi^hl they hid her, dead and cold* 

Bennie her iofd+ beneath the mould; 

When* h 1—* sutnrel io behold 1— 

Nest morn from Ok jj mxt two oak-iree* Mr* 

Shot lusty houghs high up m air ; 

Arid in their biJiaghs—oh, wondrous right I— 

Two happy tknetp nil snawy white— 

Thai sang, bj ever the mom did n*z r 
And then flew up—imp the skies t* 

L T. Taylor R&ti&dr and erf Bri'ftany p. 7 IE P Maclean LittnVvfi 

nf i/st Cefti p. 14a if. 
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The regalia of Greek and Italian kings marked them 
out as vice-gerents of the sky-god or sun-gocL On the 
one hand, they had a golden crown of oak-leaves; 1 on 
the other, an eagle-tipped sceptre, which represented an 
original tree or branch.® The British imperial crown is 
now closed in by two arches of golden oak-leaves and 
acoms* richly studded with diamonds and pearls, 3 while 
the so-called ‘rod of equity’ is a sceptre surmounted by 
a dove.* It is a moreover, possible that the royal 1 orb,' 
like the apple of the Irish prince, 0 stands for the sun 
itself. The Scottish crown likewise lias golden arches 
enriched with enamelled oak-leaves; these leaves were in 
all probability added about the year T536 by James V.* 
the Stuart badge being the oak* The Scottish sword 
of state, presented to James IV. in 1507 by Pope Julius 
IL, has the arms of the latter enamelled on Its scabbard, 
viz, 'on a cartouch azure, an oak tree eradicated and 
fluctuated or 1 : the handle and guard of this sword are 
decorated with silver-gilt oak-leaves and atoms, while the 
scabbard is adorned throughout with a similar design." 
Lastly, the head of the Scottish sceptre b formed by a 
globe of rock crystal, 9 which again may have symbol bed 
the sun* 

We have seen reason to suppose that the life of the 
Irish king was bound up with the bik or sacred tree ihat 
grew in or near his fort 1111 For instance, in The Lay 0/ 

1 xvr. 302, J07, 312. 

3C*. 370 fi 1 ., kvL 30=, 307, |IA 

7 K, Qianalttra Tin fl&£ *?f D\Xyi London 1S64 L 614 f r with ftmdcuL 

4 Thf Etwfir&pcidii 1 Brit^nuua til, 9 340 1 .tv 1 Kqjalla/ 

?;vii. 147, 154, 159, 169, 

J- tSyciok 1 Technical Dca&riptbn of ?Jil- Rcgifcia of ScmIhihJ * in 
the Pr&it<fiit£j ef i&f Sc Ttly &/ AwtfftMriu ef Satffatut Scries 

xil S3, 

7 Infra p. 15 L 

*M ik p, 9S r. 


* A. J. S, Brook /fr*. nf. p„ 105 ft. 
10 xviL 169 If. 
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the Wifi of Mtargadi^ Ailne is thus forewarned of the 
death of her husband and two sons: 

' I kisewi by the eagSfr 1 * ilrit 
Each evening over the Dun p 
That ere long I wuoM hwir 
Evil ridings from my Three! 

I fcfitw p when the hoge tree (£xfr) withered. 

Both branch .nut leaves before ihe Linn, 

Tim vfctorfcua you Would never return 
From the wile* of Fiaati Mat Cumhikiit ■ 1 

Similarly P in the tale of Arthur and G&rtagQtt* tile Welsh 
king has in his garden a young tree {virga^ which sprang 
up when he was bom, has grown with his growth, and 
exactly matches him tn height. He keeps it most jealously 
guarded, because a blow from the slender end of it will turn 
him into a werwolf. In Scotland too the life of the king or 
local magnate was bound up with that of a tree, especially 
an oak-tree This sympathetic relationship comes out 
En a folk-tale from Argyll/ There was once a big man 
called the Strong Man of the Wood. One day he cut 
a large oak h which fell on him and gave him his death- 
hurt, But. before he died, he bade his wife plant an 
acorn of the tree in the midden-stead by his door. When 
the acorn appeared above ground* a son should be born 
of herd She was to nourish him with the sap of her 

* Tftmtaitim cf ike Otifsmt Sothty fir 1S56 Dublin 1E59 lv, 173, 

a Af C. L Eiyv.n m Sfatd&i attd in T&tftrfagr an d Uunikurt Boston. 
1903 vilL 133, 171, 

5 J- JturiougaU Jvf& and fhrv Tail-: from Argyllshire London rSlI 
?• 1S7 | SbtnewJmi aciiLtar b the Irish Laic of the cow-herd, who 

pulls tip un oak-tree by thi soots, doe the bkltjhg of Finn tit a of 
desperate adventures ioggesfrit by Firm's iu.ee, who ure afraid of him* and 
at Huai |H®vh lo tfc no Cow herd bill ihe stm of the king of All# (J. Cu-lttn 
Afyi&t find F*lk-hn cf Inland London 1S90 p. 302 ff.) r K-i other 
panillets see Grimor* f/ettstAald Tafri imiis. M. KuiU London I901 ei. 
16 ff., jSj (L 

4 Cp, the oak of Mnghna, whfch was ^hMdta* till the birth of King 
Conn {Fwldan iriL 6 q p 6$). 
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breast and side until he could uproot the tree thus 
planted. In due time the woman had a son. and sure 
enough the seedling of the acorn was just breaking from 
the ground. She nourished her son seven years, and 
then took him out to try the tree; hut he could not 
move it She gave him another seven years of the 
breast* and then told him to try the tree again; but 
though he shook it terribly* he still could not lift it. 
Again she gave him suck for seven years ; and this time 
he uprooted it* and left it as a heap of firewood before 
her door. Hereupon hi^ mother sent him out into the 
world with a bannock and her blessing* Others, scared 
at his strength, were anxious to be rid of him* and set 
him one impossible task after another with that end in 
view. But he easily performed them all, and in the end 
carried off his mother to live with him in a fine place 
from which all the previous inhabitants had fled in 
dismay. 

Perhaps the most remarkable case of vital sympathy 
between man and tree is that of the Hays, formerly earls 
of Errol on the Firth of Tay* 1 The family legend is thus 
given by the Rev. Adam Philip in his Songs ami Sayings 
of Courier During the Danish invasion of Scotland in 
980 AJ). the Scots were all but worsted at Luncarty, 
when a countryman and his two sons rallied them and 
armed with mere plough-coulters defeated the Danes. 
After the battle the old peasant* named Hay, was taken 
to King Kenneth* who gave him at a parliament held at 
Scone as much land on the Tay in the district of Cowrie 

l Dr, FiazCt drew auction to till* case in his Goldin fimtgk ed, | f iL 
jiftj* ctL 2 iiu 44S ft ; but unfortunately the newspapers ning* on which 
he relied* did pot give the fall fact*. 

s A. Philip SflmgJ aaJ Saying* #f Gwrif Edinburgh md I^qmJqd 1901 
p. 67 If, The author duly notes that Milton proposed to blind a drama 
on ihi* legend* and ihrn Shakspeaie [after Holtnshcd Mite*? af S&t&md 
P» 155 1 ^ utilised Li in Cjmfofittt 3 . j, i fL Camden Britannia cd. 
tiougfi iii. 394 a inn Hay wilt n yoke, not a plough-Coulter, 
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as a hawk let off at KinnouU should fly over before it 
settled. The hawk alighted at the Hawk's Stane in St 
Madoes* Parish, all the intervening land becoming the 
property of the Hays, John Hay Allan, a member of 
the family, in his ‘ Lines Written upon coming in sight 
of the Coast of Scotland ‘ 1 exclaims: 

1 And sotuh (here was a time, howe'er ’tie no*r ( 

OVr thy wide tralni they held t he. rcpl 

The Wood which Vet lineal h this liraut dffth flaw. 

Was fjtim iliy Styirts drawn 3n olden day i 11 
But with Ulctr IW all 2 all 3 is fallen away— 

\>I finnim 1 how my njimi: withstood their foes? 

Otrted tod it b«a so M\ tJwrm in tie fray. 

Aye in tbiiric weal it ihAftd &* in their I*™*, 

And aye ihe ftillie spray stall blend U with ttu: rose- 11 

Commenting on the last line, the poet himself writes 
as follows :* * Among the Low Country families the badges 
arc now almost generally forgotten; but it appears by 
an ancient MS- and the tradition of a few old people 
in Perthshire* that the badge of the Mays was the 
mistletoe. There was formerly in the neighbourhood of 
Errol, and not far from the Falcon storm, a vast oak 
of an unknown age* and upon which grew a profusion of 
the plant: many charms and legends were considered 
to be connected with the tree, and the duration of the 
family of Hay was said to be united with its existence. 
It was believed that a sprig of the mistletoe cut by a Hay 

1 J. H. Allan Tftt £n'M **f O&Ukaim ; a*$J Fxms Londun iS33 
P* 97* 

3 This icfcrn to the supposed connEsiun between J. IL Allan and Prince 
CtarHe, od winch the Rev. A. Philip u/, ttf. p- I 4 2 ff- natl Mr, h 
Ilindts Groove's article on b john Sobielkl Stmul' in ibe 

AfattMHtl £Htttennjy **/ Hwgraphy, 

J j. H, Allan. Bridal cf p. t$i in ‘The Gathering of the 

Hays* write: 

1 Dwk »> she mpantam's briber wave* 

The rn« and the milk it* coming brave-' 

*fe ti. p- 3|7 C 
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on Allhailowmas Eve. with a new dirk, and after surround* 
ing the tree three times sun -ways, and pronouncing a 
certain spell. was a sure charm against all glamour or 
witchery, and an infallible guard in the day of battle. 
A spray gathered in the same manner was placed in the 
cradle of infants, and thought to defend them from being 
changed for elf-bairns by the fairies. Finally, it was 
affirmed, that when the root of the oak had perished, 

" the grass should grow in the hearth of Errol, and a 
raven should sit in the falcon's nest." The two most 
unlucky deeds which could be done by one of the name 
of Hay was, to kill a white falcon, and to cut down a 
limb from the oak of Errol. When the old tree was 
destroyed I could never learn. The estate lias been some 
time sold out of the family of Hay , 1 and of course it is 
said that the fatal oak was cut down a short time before. 
A white rose is the badge of the Clan Stuibliard.' 

Thomas tlie Rhymer is credited with the following: - 

* While the iuissLekm.' bats cm Enrol 1 * nil;. 

And the aik stands fast. 

The Hays stinSI nourish) and ibeit good grey Siawk 
Shall nochc flinch befufv the blAH, 

But when the KriiL of the aik decays, 

Atid Ihe minlctCHi dwines on its withered lirtui, 

The gross shall grow on EiroJ'i hearth-itnnc. 

And the corbie roap in the Shleon** ocft. 1 

So then the fortune of the Hays was bound up with 
an immemorial oak. And the white falcon that haunted 
the spot was very possibly regarded as an ancestral spirit 

1 /dr ik p + 334 t ciptaim ctm! the imme Dc la Have Is a CianiUlioTi tif 
the old Glfilte niuiie Mac Gmadh. Garadh p /.A J Dike 1 or * liarricr,' was the 
ifpclktitA bstpwgd on the ancestor of ibe Hays for his conduct at the 
battle of Luncaity Hence his dcscnduits were known as the Vl&mi m 
Garatfi, and ihcir chief for ihe time lieing as Mat AjUjy Gar&fA Mhr aim 
SpJkxn D*arg or 1 the son of ihe son qf Gaodh of she ted shields/ 

* Rev. j, H- Prut Bikauh eel. 4 Aberdeen i$qk p. 57 n. Id iA 
p. 50 tT. give* many interesting detail conesrnjrig the Hays, the Saxvm 
Falcjiiij. the Loncartj Stooe r etc. 
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in bird-form , 1 The Falcon's stone near the old oak recalls 
the Pillar of the Living Tree near the oak of Magna - 1 
Both Greeks and Italians, as we have already seen, 
connected oak-mistletoe with the sun :- 1 it is A priori 
probable that the Insular Celts did the same. In 
Ireland, ho we ver, the mistletoe is not a native plant and 
was only introduced in the eighteenth century . 4 Hence 
in tiie ritual of Allhallotvmas Eve the Irish sun-charm 
was performed with apples, not mistletoe.* Now it was 
precisely on Allhallowmas Eve that mistletoe was cut 
from the oak at Errol by a Hay, who surrounded the 
tree three times sun-ways. We can hardly deny that 
the cutting of such a plant on such an occasion In such 
a way had a definitely solar significance, I conjecture 
that die Hay with the sprig of mistletoe in his hand 
was the Scotch equivalent oT Bran or Cormac or 
Conchobar with his silver apple-branch. In other words, 
that he represented the sun-god and as such bore the 
sun-god's fruit. The mistletoe sprig was 'an infallible 
guard in the day of battle.' Why? Simply because it 
filled its bearer with the sun-god 1 ^ strength, Flaced in 
a cradle, it proved a powerful prophylactic. What 
agencies of darkness dared touch the of the sun? 

1 /</, ift. p. i j! in 1 The Gathering of the Havs 1 1 

1 The standard of Errol unfolds ils white bejst, 

And [he falcon of Loncartie stirs in her nest," 

2 /cifferr srii. 6l p with n. 4, Eiside m ancient oak Bear Kingston 
Ltfle id White Horse Vale stand*, a rcmaikiiblt stone known. 43 I he Blowing 
Slone. Ll is a brown Sstraen Block, throe feel high, honeycombed hy simiDUi 
caTiifce*. By blowing bug It-wise down one of those 1 Aeep^fonrd note- is 
produced,, whkh hs audible At Fanned on Clump jn* mOes nwny. The original 
■ilc rtf iht tiosercti on the crest of (he downs, above White Horae IliJI; 
and, It !* tjl- 4 that King 1 Alfred used it for the purpose of summoning Ills 
tfOOps, {Thr Unify 6>J/AiV April % 4 $o$ p. ij and Tht IFidt MM# 
AlOtfxzjw May 1906 avii. 300 L, both with lIlustMJLkKLj 

x%\ 424 it, Kiri. 3 $4 f. 

1 P. W. Jcjjtw -f S&iol History a/ Arulint frilhptJ London 4903 i. 2 J$. 

ifi 5S, 
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This is not the place to dwell on the obvious paral¬ 
lelism between the cutting of the mistletoe by the 
druids and its cutting by the Hays, Of that I shall 
have occasion to speak later For the moment it must 
suffice to have found the solar chief, whose fortunes were 
bound up with the ancestral oak-tree, defying his foes 
through the virtue of the mistletoe that he holds in his 
hand. Even in death he would not be buried without it, 
if we may judge from a find made at Gristhorpe near 
Scarborough in 1834 A.D. A tumulus was opened, and 
in it was discovered the trunk of an oak-tree containing 
a vif) perfect skeleton of a supposed Brigantian chief 
with his spear-heads, etc. Mr. Williamson, one of the 
excavators, writes of it: 'A quantity of a vegetable 
substance, which was first believed to be dried rushes, 
was also found in the coffin; some of it has since been 
macerated, and though the greater portion of it U so 
much decomposed that nothing but the fibre remains, in 
one or two instances we have been so far successful as 
to dearly distinguish a long lanceolate leaf, resembling 
that of the mistletoe, which plant it has probably been; 
a few dried berries were amongst the vegetable mass; 
they wore very tender and most or them soon crumbled 
to dust;—they are about the size of those of the 
mistletoe.* 1 


The Hays, as we have seen, claimed kinship with the 
Stuarts, of whom the Rev. Hilderic Friend* says: ‘The 

'}, Allies Anii iU itm and Fetktaracf WarcaUnhiro «d. a London 
P- Tne oak-log with its contents was then present in the Scvborotu* 
-Museum. There way hate been simile oak-king* at CiaMonbniv. For 
■ccorth&e to Glfiidus Cstnbrcnsia Sfetulnm Euhjjat 3,9 f dted by Camden 
Britannia ed, Gough L 5^ llenty H made search /or King Arthur’s tomb 
W Glastonbury am! discovered <, coffin made cut of the trunk of an <*k 
hollowed, in which wc« lodged the bones of thi. famous champion/ It should 
be ohsewrf ** mistletoe is particularly fluent in all the orchards about 
astan W) (R. J. King SAtffAts and Stndus London 1874 p. 48], 

sFiicud Flontrz and Flamn Lon p. 13 , after King, Skirifi and Stadut, 

P’ S3* 


x 
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Oak formed the badge of the Stuarts. As, however, it 
was not evergreen h the Highlanders regarded this as 
ombous of the fate of the royal house/ Among the 
many Scottish armorial bearings in which an oak-tree 
figures Sir James Ralfour Paul Lyon gives those of 
Reginald Macdonald Steuart (it S13) as ' Arg. an oak tree 
vert surmounted of a double-headed eagle displayed or/ 1 
Again, in the grounds of Dalhousie Castle, some two 
miles from Dalkeith, is the famous Edgeweil Oak. so 
called because it stands on the edge of a fine spring. 
Local tradition has it that a branch Tails from the tree 
whenever a member of the [Ramsay] family dies/ The 
original oak fell early in the eighteenth century ; but a 
new one sprang from the old root, and the tree was 
still flourishing in 1889/* 

In England too special sanctity attaches to the 
mistletoe-bearing oak. At Croydon there used to be a 
great forest of oak-trees called Norwood, in which at a 
point where four parishes met stood an ancient tree 
known as the Vicar's Oak. One of the oaks in this 
forest bore mistletoe, 'which some persons were so hardy 
as to cut for the gain of selling it to the apothecaries 1 

3 5 if Junes- Balfour Paul Lyoii Ordinary vf StattisA Arms Edinburgh 1903 
p. 371 No, 5466. See tA* t* m, *Oal(/ 1 Gak^iipi/ 4 Tree/ 

3 If a bmeveh w&s blown down off certain old ssh-lraes at Manor Faim, 
Hill Detferifl, in South-VC9t Wtlta, this was held Id portend the death of 
erne of the family living Lbcn: {Fett-lprr adi 72). Gp. J. Aubrey mains 
cf eO. J- Britten London 1SS1 p. iScl 

1 J, M. MmckinUy Felt- fvnr af Stvitiik Lvi&t and Sfringr GlmgDV 1895 

P- * 3 * 

1 Friend Ffvwtrj Fimrr L&rg \L 378 t * Hicoo njs the Mistletoe upon 
oaks U counted very medicinal/ etc+t J, Brand Fttfttfcr A*fi$wfkitf Grmt 
Britain «L Ellk London *84^ i< 5*5 1 The mistletoe of the oak, which 
Ls my mre. Is rnlgarly said Lo be 1 cure for wind- raptures in children," 
Fotfkuti Pfomt Lerv f Ltvmds* and Lyrits p. 44 2 , The powder of an ok k- 
nrisfktec was deemed m in&llible cure for epilepsy/ etc., V. 5 . Lean 
Cv'firtam* Bristol 1903 ML 505 'The mistletoe of the oak, a capital thing 
for a sick tdw.—Lees. h See farther J, Aubrey Ft maim 0/ Gs* tifitm* p, ££. 
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of London, leaving a branch of it to sprout out But 
they proved unfortunate after tt; for ono of them fell 
lame and others lost an eye. At length, in the year 1678, 
a certain man, notwithstanding he was warned against 
it* upon the account of what the other had suffered, 
adventured to cut the tree down, and he soon after 
brake his teg/ 1 But further the oak, if not the mistletoe/ 
stood in a relation of mysterious sympathy to royal or 
noble personages. In Cham wood Forest* Leicestershire, 
it is said that the old oaks lost their tops when Lady 
Jane Grey, who resided at Bradgace Hall in that neigh¬ 
bourhood, was beheaded/ East well in Kent is the seat 
of the Finches, Earls of Winchclsea; and Aubrey tells 
how grave misfortunes overtook the family, when Lord 
Winchelsea felled a curious grove of oaks near his house 
and gave the first blow with his own hand/ 

But it is in Cornwall, if anywhere in England, that we 
should look to find clear traces of Celtic superstition. 
Painter's Oak in the hundred of East* Cornwall, and an 
oak in die parish of Pro bus, near Truro, are both said 
to have had leaves speckled with white; and in the 
case of the Probus oak it was added that, if the leaves 
appeared all of one colour, it betokened the death of 
the owner/ Since oak-mistletoe 15 not found in the 

1 ™ ii- 1* 207, quoting Cunt Afqgmt t. 374, 

CfL Aubrey, dt«l by FoLkard £*% Ltg*n& t and Lyrics p, 442 and 

by King S&tttAn and Stmiia p. 53 * 

3 A Wmh in Brtsliil Cal btdm] belonging to the grt*l Eunily of Berkele ^ his 
ils cifWltlrils filled with spray* of appartnl Ey ihc sd« example of 

wisUfllM in British ecdatiasricoJ sculpture (King; Shctchrs emd p_ 

Is there a family tradition lo explain it? 

*CewHif J^Ut-brty i 3 Leicestershire And Riukiri, p, aft. 

4 Aubrey, died by Mmkmky F*Ud m Scottish Lochs and Spring 

P- S 37 f- 

iQl «*' ttifcry s/ €smmaM f died by Mr. G«nme fa Tk* Jrxha^Ugical 
tii 33l + See ikq Heath DucHfti* m ^ Ctnmall died by 
M&S A Courtney Cornish FenUi and rc Pcnanct l%D p. IO4 £ : 

1 In LanlmifOn Park then grows an 04k ihai bears leaves speckled wtlh 
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county, 1 it may be that these oaks with white-spotted 
loaves were the Cornish substitute for mistletoe-bearing 
oaks; and it h of interest to note that they were thus 
related to their owners. Still more significant is that 
relation t when the speckled oak is said to be m sympathy 
with a king, 'At Bocoimoc, near Lostwilhid/ says Miss 
M. A, Courtney/ J not long ago stood the stump of an old 
oak, in which* in 1644, when Charles X. made this seat his 
bead-quarters, the royal standard was fixed. It bore 
variegated leaves, According to tradition, they changed 
colour when an attempt was made to assassinate the 
king while he was receiving the sacrament under its 
branches. The ball passed through the tree* and a hole 
in its trunk was formerly pointed out in confirmation 
of the story/ 

We have now passed in review the scattered indica¬ 
tions, which go to prove that among the Insular Celts, 
Gaelic and British alike, the king was originally believed 
to discharge the r 61 e of the sky-god or sun-god and 
that in this capacity he was thought to stand in a 
peculiar relation to the sky-god's tree (apple or oak), 
a portion of which (apple-branch or oak-mistletoe) lie 
was entitled to bear. 

In Christian times the divine king was succeeded by the 
Saint 1 As the former mounted guard over his sacred 
tree, so the latter dwelt beneath its hallowed boughs. 
The records of Celtic saints, if searched for the purpose* 
would probably yield many details of pagan import. 
For example, Bros, king of the Tuatha Dd Danann and 
successor of Nuada, 4 was married to the ancient Irish 

white* m jmothei, called Painter 1 * Oak in. tbe handled of East. 

Some aic of opinion that diver* indent families oJ England «c prcadmofiLihed 
hy oa\r. baring strong k*Te*i. 1 Cp, J- Evelyn Sihx a Ymk p- 75 

1 R. rotwfede Tht Ifulsry &f CVfwa^// Folmdillh iSoj 1 

* Mr A. CouriDcy jEmj/j and fblA-Ittrt p, lO|, 

1 See /*#■/<*** xm, 43 ff. 4 /v&Mf evil 45 t 
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goddess Erigit, daughter -of the Dagda. 1 St Brigtt or 
St Bridget, her canonical name-sake, is said 1 to have 
Joved and blessed a certain very high oak-tree, the trunk 
of which was still standing at the close of the tenth 
century and was regarded as so sacred that no one 
dared to cut it with a weapon. Under this oak St 
Brigit built her cell, calling it Kildare, ml CtU-dara, * the 
Church of the Oak,' A perpetual fire of extraordinary 
sanctity was maintained there in her honour down to 
the suppression of the monasteries by Henry VIII,* St. 
Brigit’s festival falls on February t, the eve of Candlemas; 
and the Candlemas bonfires and illuminations, like the 
fire-ritual of Bel taint and Samain. 4 are almost certainly 
sun-charms. 4 Note also that in Ireland small crosses, 
resembling the Maltese, are made of wheaten or oaten 
straw on February a and stuck somewhere in the roof, 
especially in the angles and over the doors—witness the old 
couplet; 

St, Bridget^ ero±& F hufig aver door. 

Which did the from fire secure-* 

Such crosses are often shaped tike the swastika? and 
may fairly be interpreted as solar in character. St, 

} D + ArboIi at&ifm p. 433 £., Squire MfUbftgy ffj tk* British 

island r p r 78, 

■According to Joyce frisk A'imm $f Plaits ed, 2 p. rag t, Anii!i&.-% 
the writer of the fourth fijt #f $t* 3 rigid public ic4 by Culgan 94 &tC 3 ll + Tim 
cell is called in Scadc, Citt-c£ar.s f which in Latin round* Fat 3 

Very high oak stood [.here, which Brigid levied much, and blessed it l of which 
the Lrunk rtill remains : and bn otic dim cut it with a weapon, 1 

Dr flttgcftld in the fiertt* ff/li'yw iv. 193 cites Lhe dtiftfch™ 

That Oak of Saint Bride, which nor Devil tkit Pkk, 

Nor SflKR) not Dutchman CotaM rend from her fhne T — 
mil observe* that 1 a liwd appears at foot of ibe cult, ihe cresL of the Vi 
Oiinii, who claim Saint Brijpt os Their kinswoman/ 

1 P. W. Joyce A Sk(oI Hilary cf Awcvnt Ireland London 1903 L 335, j. G. 
Frjzer Ltfiarcierj lAt £mrfy ffij/pry gJ the JCingtkip London 190^ p r 22.2 If, 

( M'iW Kviir JO, 64 f. * Fnvicr GeiJtrt BangA ed, a iiL i4&, jOo IT. 

4 Lean €*B*£tamm ii. 1* 4I? f + 

: My informant if Prof. A C f faddnn T who pOAKSSCS a serid of thebe CfQ&Sei. 
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Brigit's life bears cut the suggestion* Not only was 
she expressly compared with the sun, 1 but, as Mr. Squire - 
puts it, 'she was bom at sunrise; a house in which she 
dwelt blazed into a flame which reached to heaven ; a 
pillar of fire rose from her head when she took the veil/ 
In short, I submit that the pagan deity, whose name 
and fame 3 l Brigit has usurped, was a great sun-goddess. 
Brcs* king of the Tuatha D 6 Danann, mated with her, 
just as Bran or Connla or Cuehulain or Oisin mated with 
the goddess who possessed the sun-tree; for every king of 
Tara must needs wed the sun-goddess 3 Truly, St Brigit 
was well called St Bride* If I am right in my surmise, 
the Irish Erigit was strictly comparable to the Italian 
Diana, and her oak to the famous tree at NemL More¬ 
over, Brigit. like Diana, 4 was irt/prmis; at Jeast, she had 
two sisters also named Brigtt p the three being regarded 
as patrons of bards, physicians, and smiths respectively.® 
This triune character reappears in Brig it's children. She 
was the mother of three gods, who patronized art and 
literature, Brian, lucharba or luchar* and luchair 
or liar. But these three sons had a child in common 
called £tn/ r that is 'Science" or 1 Poetry,'* Finally, as 
Diana, originally the partner of a "Bright' sky-god/ 
became a goddess of fertility, who made the cattle to 
increase and the crops to grow, 0 so too did Erigit In 
the Hebrides her marriage was celebrated on Candlemas 
eve; she herself being represented by a sheaf of oats in 
woman s clothing, which was put to bed in a large basket 
with a wooden club fl —perhaps the last trace of Brigifs 
oak. 

1 t>crugh-^ Hyde A lAftnxry History rf /r/W London p* 191, 

“Sqnirc MjtAtfqrp tf tht B*UUk irfaHdi p. 2lS. 

* Frib&n mi. 163. */& iri 279. 

1 Rhyl Hibbtft L&turn p. J4 f, 1 D'Arbow Cjr/t myihaforiiiut: p. 14^ 

7 Fit ter* XfL 270 aSq R. y 

1 Fraici Grid *4 fipngit «L % L 33a * M j. 3^3. 
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Significant! too, are the relations between St ColumdUe 
and the oak He built a church in the oak-grove of Derry, 
'and/ says Dr. Hyde, 1 # so careful was he of his beloved 
oaks that, contrary to all custom, he would not build 
his church with its chancel towards the east, for in that 
case some of the oaks would have had to be felled to 
make room for it He laid strict injunctions upon all 
his successors to spare the lovely grove, and enjoined 
that if any of the trees should be blown down some of 
them should go for fuel to their own guest-house, and 
the rest be given to the people. 1 Years afterwards he 
penned a poem, in which he says: 

* The tcatoft I love Derry is fen its quietness, for its purity, crowded 
full Of heaven's afcgek in every leaf nf the oaks of Deny, llj Deny, 
my little Oak grove, my dwelting and my Ntlle cell, O Eietnal Gfld 
in heaven above, woe be 10 him wbu violates it. 1 * 

Besides Derry, two other famous monasteries were founded 
in Ireland by St ColumclUe. One was Burrow, which 
like Derry drew its name from the beautiful oak-groves 
of the neighbourhood {Dair-magki 1 Oak-plain'). The 
other was Kells ; and here too the saint resided under 
a great oak-tree, which stood for centuries and ultimately 
fell in a tremendous storm. According to the Irish Life 
of Sr. Cdhimdile, *a certain man took somewhat of its 
bark to tan his shoes with. Now* when he did on the 
shoes, he was smitten with leprosy from his sole to his 
crown. 1 The same authority states that on one occasion 
St. Columcille made a hymn to arrest a fire that was 
consuming the oak-wood, 'and it Es sung against every 
fire and against every thunder from that time to this/* 
Again, the name Columdlie, 1 Dove of the Church/ was 
not inappropriate to a saint thus intimately connected 
with oak-groves: it recalls the doves on the oaks of 
Dodona and Libya* and Brittany. 6 On one occasion* 

1 Hyde Literary Hhtvry of Inland p, l$Q + 3 Id. it. p. 170 n. i. 

*Jd. ik p. 170 L xr. a^J. * Supra p. 7, 
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when St Cotomdllc was celebrating the Mass, a ball of 
fire like a comet was seen burning brightly on his head 1 ; 
and we read more than once that there shone round him 
a golden light* bright as tlie suit, descending from the 
sky," or a gleam as of lightning* or a brilliance that 
others could not bear to look upon. 4 May we not 
conclude that the populace regarded St. Columbcille a* 
a spiritual successor of the old oak-kings, who personated 
the sun-god, and ascribed to him miracles appropriate to 
them? This would suit his descent from Nr&U of the 
Nine Hostages, king of Ireland, 5 and might account for 
the extraordinary veneration in which his foundation at 
Iona was held. Here he inaugurated Aedan, Dalriadic 
king of Scotland about 570 6 A*IX; and hither for more 
than a thousand years came kings and chiefs* even from 
far^oflf Norway, to be buried, in order that their bones 
might mingle with the dust of the Holy Isle. T Iona* 
where dwelt the saint of the oak-trees, was to the 
Christian what Em ha in of the Apple-trees had been to 
the pagan* 

St Kentigem, an older contemporary of St. Columb- 

] AJdmrtin &f( qf $t< CfiAmbbiUtt Iran*. from Dr. W. Reeve*' text, 
Dublin 1S75 p. 131. 

f M U, p, yz. * Id. tb* p. 133. * Id. ib. p. 134, cp, & p. 6 L 

'fd. ih p. 4. * Id. ib v p. 117 f + 

t Tht Duke of Argyll /ww new hL Edinburgh 1 SS 9 p. 87 + 

•The too was csiinKld with St. ColEimbcrlle. A certain very 

fruitful appltf-iree near the monastery df Darrow, when blessed by him, 
changed \U fniil permanently from a biller to a sweet kind (Ai Li mn an /, (ft 
qf St. p. 63). 

Sb Serf, when on his Way to Fife, threw his staff across the &e* from 
IndikeiLb La CullOHi it [here took root and Ikcitdc the EkmoUi applc-lrcc 
allied Morgtas SFolkard Ftxni Lnrt t Z^rW; s and Lyrin pp. 130, Jlpk 
This inddom reminds OJ on the one hand of Lhc apple branch home by 
the Irish divine king, m the Othet hand of St. Kinlan'a staff winch, when 
planted, grew into a cnnaielrrabk tree w\th a healing spring al its base 
P. Fvtha, Bishop of Brechin, 1 qf S. AVflwtw G*d S r A«/ijf*rw 
Edinburgh 1874 p* 19 ff^ See further J r M, Mackinkty Fbikbrt */ 
Sottish Loch. 1 Springy p- 235. 
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planted a small religious establishment on the site 
of Glasgow. Upon a tree beside hb clearing in the 
forest he is said to have hung a bell for the purpose of 
summoning his savage neighbours to worship. 1 As a boy 
at Cuirass he had restored to life a pet redbreast belong* 
ing to his teacher St, Servanus/ And, when Queen 
Languoreth of Cambria lost the signet-ring entrusted to 
her by King Kederech, St. Kcntigern found it for her 
in the belly of a salmon caught in the river Clad/ All 
these details of his legend are commemorated in the 
arms of the City of Glasgow, vir,: E Arg. on a mount in 
base vert an oak tree ppi\ ( the stem at the base thereof 
surmounted by a salmon on its back, also ppr* f with a 
signet ring in its mouth or; on the top of the tree a 
redbreast and in the sinister fess point an ancient hand¬ 
bell, both also ppr/ 4 It may be suspected that St. 
Kentigernoak, like the oaks of St IJrigit and St, 
Columcille, had a sanctity of its own quite apart from 
its use as a Christian belfry. Mr. M. Mackinlay points 
out that as late as 1500 A.D. the Arbores mneti Kenti- 
gtrtii were landmarks in the district, while in their 
immediate vicinity, close to Little St Mungo's Church, 
is a well dedicated to him, another Kentigern's well 
being actually included within Glasgow Cathedral/ Mr. 
Mackinlay further suggests that the oak, the salmon, and 
the redbreast of the Glasgow arms may Iiave been no 
mere emblems of certain acts of St. Kentigern, but rather 
the repositories of his external soul/ That Christianity 
was here grafted on to a heathen stock seems to me 
highly probable. The oak and the salmon, as we have 

] Chambers Etivk cj Day I L toJ, 

’ Forbes LiViJ #f 5 . Nimm and S* A iniigierti p. 42 f. 
ifr. p, 99 II- 

1 Sit JaM* liaJfonr Lyon Ordinary &f StstfHih Arms p. 370 no, S*U9- 

1 Made in'toy FtfMtrt *f Scottish Lmki and Springr p, 5$, 

•id, U. p. 2J9 t 
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seen, 1 and the redbreast as we shall see/ are at least 
consistent with the view that St Kcntigem inherited the 
position of a priestly king. It is to be noted that he 
waSj on his mother's side* the grandson of Leudartus, 
king of Leudonia in North Britain/ But Leu don us is 
one with Loth, 4 whom we found to be a king personating 
the sky-god Lludd* When St Columcille visited St. 
Kcntigem, he beheld *a hery pillar in fashion as of a 
golden crown* set with sparkling gems, descending from 
heaven upon his bead, and a light of heavenly brightness 
encircling him like a certain veil, and covering him, and 
again returning to the skies.'* Such a manifestation 
suited the solar Icing. Even in his early days at Cuirass, 
when in need of a light, he had plucked a hazel-bough, 
which burst into spontaneous fire, T as if the boy had 
exhaled flame for breath/* St Kcntigem s claim to be 
a priestly king was evidently recognised by King 
Rederech; for it is recorded of the latter that * stripping 
himself of his royal robes, on bended knees and hands 
joined, with the consent and advice of his lords, he gave 
hb homage to S. Kentigem, and handed over to him 
the dominion and princedom over all his kingdom, and 
willed that he should be king, and himself the ruler of his 
country under him as his father, as he knew that formerly 
the great Emperor Constantine had done to 5 . Silvester 
Hence the custom grew up for a long course of years, so 
long as the Cambrian kingdom lasted in its own proper 
rank, that the prince was always subject to the bishop/ 8 

1 ftfbl&rr «riL 52 ff., FNfra p. jE; F^tk/en 39 L f 61 L, ifcl. 

s 5 rec my iwuct rut id r. 

1 Forte* ZiP£t ef JL It In mm iwuf S r Ahr/ifrr* p r 125 ff. According id 
the Wclih fi&udtf y $ainf t cited by the Re*. J. Gammack m his article 
« 4 Kcntigem f 10 Smith-Wm Dut. CAriit. Bbgr. ill 604+ Cyndcyrn'f 
lEU-tcrhal ^kndfatber was Uewddyn Lunldag of Dinas ELddyn (Edinbnigh^ 

* Forbes Ik p. Iiuvi *Ftik~Uf? anL 47 fT. 

1 Forte* Li$W a/ S, Wtirtaa mn£ S. AWj^ttw p, 106 L 

* Id. p. 44 1 1 M ft. p. 94, 
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At Strath in Skye theme as a tradition that St. Mnree 
used to preach, and that he hung a bell in a tree, where 
it remained for centuries, dumb all the week, but ringing 1 
of its own accord all Sunday, 1 At Contin, too, there b 
a burial ground called Praos Marce or 'Marec’s Bush/ 1 
The inference that St Maree had a sacred tree or bush 
rises to a certainty, when we take into account the 
evidence concerning Inchmaree, an island in Loch 
Maree. Pennant* who visited the place in 1772, describes 
it as * covered thickly with a beautiful grove of oak p ash, 
willow, wickcn, bimcht fir, hazel, and enormous hollies- in 
the midst is a circular dike of stones, with a regular 
narrow entrance: the inner part has been used for ages 
as a burial place, and is still in use, I suspect the dike 
to have been originally Druid tea I, and that the antlent 
superstition of Paganism had been taken up by the 
saint, as the readiest method of making a conquest over 
the minds of the inhabitants. A slump of a tree is 
shewm as an altar, probably the memorial of one of 
stone; but the curiosity of the place is the well of the 
saint; of power unspeakable in cases of lunacy. ... I 
must add, that the visitants draw' from the state of the 
well an omen of the disposition of St A/am: if bis 
well is full they suppose he will be propitious ; if not 
they proceed in their operations with fears and doubts: 
hut let the event be what it will, he b held in high 
esteem : the common oath of the country is* by hb 
name: if a traveller passes by any of his resting-places, 
they never neglect to leave an offering; but the saint is 
so moderate as not to put him to any expence: a stone, 
a stick, a bit of rag contents him/ 8 St Maree’s tree 
anti well arc still to be sccrt Miss Gertrude M r God den 4 

1 Miss G, M- Goddea in JbHb*farr iv. 506. 1 End. jtf. 

1 T. Fcfiflitil A Taur in SivdanJ W l ft fhc Hibridn Chester! ? p 33a, 

1 Misa G. Mr G«3dcE 1 Th* Suctmy of Mogrie 1 m F&ikbrt hr. 49S- 
50S, with an iUDstration of Ihc h«.. 
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speaks of the former as a bare branchless oak with coins, 
nails, screws etc stuck into cracks in its stem, and of 
the latter as a small dark hole at its foot Twenty years 
since it used to be said that - if anyone removes an 
offering that has been attached to the tree, some mis¬ 
fortune, probably the taking hre of the house of the 
desecrator, is sure to follow/ 1 Now St Maree was the 
well known Ulster saint Madfuhha (642-722 A>ix), whose 
name ran through the following series of forms 1 Mad- 
rub ha t Ma!rubim f Malrnbt, Muir ay r M<mrie r Mentry t Maree r 
He was 4 the most popular saint of the north of Scotland/ 1 
and is said to have been descended* like St Columcilte* 
from NiaJl of the Nine Hostages; King of Ireland. 4 In 
fact, he was a moat likely person to step into the shoes 
of an old priestly-king. When Pennant suggested that 
St Maree took over an ancient druldical cult, he was 
well on the right track, 1 should conjecture that, living 
beneath his sacred oak on the island in Loch Maree 
the Christian saint received all the honours due to the 
Celtic man-god. In support of this conjecture I would 
cite Sir Arthur Mitchell, a most careful enquirer* who 
mentions some very remarkable facts with regard to the 
local prestige oT our saint Writing in i860 he says*: 
'The people of the place speak often of the god Mourie 
instead of St Mourie/ And an old man in the locality 
told him that the island's name 4 was originally Eilean- 
Mo-High (the Island of my King), or Eilean-a-Mhor-Righ 
(the Island of the Great King), and that this king was 

*J. A, Dikcn GairfxA Edinburgh 1SS6, died by Aids Gulden p, 499, 

* Dean Reeve* 1 Saint Maelrabjia : his falsify and da undies' in the Ftj- 
tttdimjp / fkt Sftitlj of Anii^mxrin af SeMirU Edbbwyh 1S&1 lii 25S-296. 

J, GaramacSc " Miidrubhfl T in Smith-Watt Ditfiufuiry jtf CAn'jIia* 
BMgrapkf m, 7&i, 

•Dcld Rftvo Urtf, 

‘Sit A* MittheU ‘The Varoras Superctiliens in ibe KW + 11 Lgii lands and 
Ibhutdi af Sortbtid, especially id rcklimi to Lunacy T in the Prvmdimx1 cf 
^ fff Anftqwmti #/ Stffflaitj Edinburgh \v r 3^4 B. j, 
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long ago worshipped as a god In the district/ We have 
here what looks like a genuine trace of a divine king 
connected with an oak-tree and a wonder-working well. 
His cult seems to have survived down to the seven¬ 
teenth century; for as late as 1 6$6 l the Dingwall pres- 
byteiy was doing its best to prevent the people at 
Apptecross^ from sacrificing bulls on August 2$t a day 
dedicated to St- Mouim 9 At Galrloch too, bulls were 
sacrificed on his day and milk poured upon the hills* 
Contemporary records mention 1 these pogre ones who 
arc called Mourie his derilans/ and again so-and-so 
■quho receives the sacrifices and offerings upon accompt 
or Mourie his poore ones/* Mr. J. A Dixon derives 
the word derilans from the Gaelic ddremlj 'afflicted' If 
so, he may be right in his conclusion that ‘the lunatics 
would seem to have served as priests to the grove/ 1 
It seems a far cry from the brilliant figures of Irish 
story. Bran and Corrnac, Mad-Du in and Connla, with 
their silver branches and their golden apples, to "these 
poore ones 1 of stunted intellect subsisting on the charity 
of the country-side. But the history of religion has its 
Nebuchadnezzars. Was not the vicc-roy of the sky-god 
at Nemi a nm-away slave? 

Now the rex Nem&rensis^ sword in hand, defended his 
sacred tree against all comers, thereby proving his 

3 Mitt G, M. GfxJtJen in fai&br* i*. go6. 

a According to Irish cradiibo, Si Maclmbtu founded ApwcrossM {Apple- 
cross in RosS'Shire), utv.-rc he died on April 2 i t 721 AD- According lo 
Scotch tradition he was itua at UrquMrt by a body of Norwegians and 
htmed at Apurcrosaan in 1014 A.&. See Rev. J. Gammadc ‘Moelnibha 9 
in Smhb-Wacc £>Lt, ChrtU, Bhgr. ial 781 

1 Dean Reeves lx. i~rf. supper that the name MalrwAuri led to Cuafasioo 
with St. Mvjfui of Capae, whose feist u August 27. Hence in 31 seventcesitb 
century document Inchmaree is called *thc Hand of 3l Rufftis/ mad fairs 
named after Sl Madnibha aac hetd in Ros®, Moray, iiinfT etc. in the last 
week of August or the first week of September. See Miss G. &L Godden 
ip FtfA-Iort sv t 303 (t 

4 Mad. tip p. 506- 


■Cited by Miss Godden id. 
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physical fitness Far the office of dfvine king. 1 Can the 
same be said of his Gaelic and British peers'? In 1 The 
Feast of Brieriu' 3 there are three competitors for the 

champion ship of Ulster, piz< Laegaire, Conall, and 
Cuchuiain. After various preliminary tests, in which 
Lacgaire and Conall claim to rival Cuchuiain, they all 
three repair to the dun of Curoi, son of Dajre and 

king of Sou til Munster. Curoi is away from home; 
but they are hospitably entertained by hb wife Blath- 
naih T who bids them guard the dun, each in turn for 
a night* till Curoi comes back- Laegaire and Co nail 
fail to do sov But Cuchuiain successfully slays thrice 

nine assailants and a monster from the neighbouring 

lake At the last there comes against him a gigantic 

warrior armed with great branches of oak. The warrior 
hurls his branches at Cuchuiain; Cuchuiain hurls lib 

javelin at the warrior: both miss. The warrior then 
attempts to grapple with Cuchuiain, who leaps his 
famous salmon-leap and circles his opponent's head 
with hb sword; then, performing his wheel-trick* turns 
about in the air and Forces the foe to cry for mercy. 
Finally Cuchuiain extorts three concessions, that he 
should obtain the sovranty of Erin's heroes, that he 

should receive the champion's portion, and that his 

wife should take precedence of all the women in Ulster. 

1 JF. rri, 3*2, cp. an. jj 6 ft So Welt did he defend it that it* or more 
prohnbJy a staffing of it, has perhaps lived down to modern tunes. At Least* 
the Leanscd though anonym tins author of a. Af/njWws a/ Lafittm London |So| 
P* 85 £ prefaces Htt account of the Afejurtnui/ by remarking that in 
the wood at Neon 4 there is H tree which tmdition reparts to be near two 
ihimsarnS years old, bat some of the inhabitants content themselves with 
that it was planted bf Augustus; its spreading branches han£ over 
the hkc, and produce a noble effect , 1 The period between Servius* who 
described the tree of the r<x Nim^rmnt w and COr author may be reckoned 
at 1420 years, 

® G. Henderson ^ Jfriertwf Ter// Satiety vol |j) p r tOi FT., 

D Arbob VJpvp& tetiifu* p. 135 ■ Lady Gregory CutAWji'jtf #f A/juWjmv 

p. 74 K 
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These concisions are ratified by Curoi, who shortly after 
returns home with the heads of Cuchu Iain's victims. In 
the sequel the vanquished warrior reappears one evening 
among the heroes of Ulster assembled in the Red Brandi 
at Eniain. He comes as a big uncouth staff-bearer, carry¬ 
ing a great spreading dub-tree and a heavy axe, and offers 
to let any hero hew off his head, on condition that next 
night he may hew off the hero’s head. Three of tlie 
company, including Laegalre and Con all, accept the chal¬ 
lenge, but, when the beheaded giant each time walks off 
with his head in his hands, fail through terror to keep their 
part of the compact. At length Cuchulain beheads him, 
and alone awaits his return. The stranger deals him a 
counter-blow, but with the blunt side of the axe, 1 and 
bids him rise as acknowledged champion. He himself 
proves to be Curoi son of Daire, who had come on 
purpose to confirm his promises to Cuchutam. 

So the warrior armed with oak-branches was none other 
than Curoi, Indeed, it is probable that Curoi son of Daire 
means Curoi son of 'Oak’ (Irish dair)*- Curoi with a 
branch of oak in his hand attacking Cuchulain, who 
defends himself with a sword, resembles the would-be 
king at Ncmi with a branch in his hand attacking the 
sword-bearing successor of Virbius- And, be it observed, 
this attack formed the crowning test of fitness for the 
kingship of Ireland’s warriors. It established Cuchulain’s 
right to the golden cup decorated with a bird in precious 
stones, the significance of which we have already con¬ 
sidered. 1 Further, Cuchulain, like Virbius, was a solar 

1 Dr. Fritter has suggested to me that this business of pretended 
of which We shall sec another example infra, may well be the mythical 
cu-unl erpjut of an actual CtiitonL 

'tJ'Arbwi V/pepi* .'flfi.pt p. 506, la tmfhotiaa del Cilia p, 3 &, connects 
ihdre with the Dario : of Dttio-rilum, on which see Dot tin Manuel It 
rOiHqUtli unique p, JJI, Holder Aiiulliuitr Sfinukiekatx L 124*. 
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hero, 1 And Curoi is regarded by Mr. Standish G’Grady,* 
by Prof. Rhys/ and by Prof. A- C L, Brown/ as a 
sort of Manannan. Hence we might look to find 
Cuctmlain mating with Carol's wife Blathnath, as with 
Manannan's wife Fand s But this i$ just what we do 
find; for a well-known Irish romance * tells how one 
Novembcr-eve Cuehulain, in response to a pre-arranged 
signal from Blathnath, enteral Curoi's dun t slew Curoi 
and carried off to Ulster Blathnath daughter of Midir 
along with Mid iris three cows and cauldron. Another 
story T has it that Curoi had originally got Blathnathp 
the cows and the cauldron, by guile from their rightful 
owner Cuchulain, whom he subsequently vanquished in 
a dud by main force. In fact, Curoi and Cudiulain 
contended with alternate success for the hand of Blath¬ 
nath—a trait which recalls their alternate decapitation, 
and suggests comparison with the strife between Gwyn 
and Gwythyr for possession of Creiddylad daughter of 
Lludd/ Again, if wc may thus venture to detect in 
Cudiulain some characteristics of the divine king, certain 
gessa or tabus laid upon him 9 fall into place, eg. he might 
not swerve a foot from his path before a fight with one 
man, he might not refuse a dud, he might not go to 
Emain without a combat, and—like the king of Tara™ 
—he might not let the sun be up before him in Emaim 
These rules were made for one who must always accept 

HRtert Zcrt*m p, 431 ft, Mhs E» HulJ TM CmJiufSin Saga i* 
frisk literal art London jS^S p. bn ft 

f £. O'Gradj, History oj intend, rrittf&t mtd phihstpkiivl Dublin iti&l 
L 2 zo n= 

* Rhto Hitfarf Lrviuwts p, ,474 n. 1. 

•Piof, A. C. L Brawn * I Wain ’ in Studtej am£ Ateta t*t FAitefogy 

Ltfrratun BftUob vm 51. 

1 fal&tert rriL 149 f. f/iterrt Ltflmrts p. 473, f. 

P- 475 £ * Jblt-fr* irii. 4S. 

# WbilJey S(ok« in tin AVr*tf trltuj,it* liv. 399 ft 

w Ari&kn ifl I t 
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a challenge to single fight, one who had powers and 
responsibilities somehow connected with the sun—posing 
perhaps as champion and consort of a sun-goddess. 1 But, 
it will be said, if CtichuUin was a second Virbius, where 
was his sacred tree? We naturally turn to Em a in, In 
this palace of the Ulster kings the three principal forts 
were called the Royal Brandt (Crathh Ruadh\ the Red 
Branch (Crathk Derg), and the Speckled House (Teiu 
£r*e)} But the word Craebk Is constantly used in place- 
names of a sacred tree. Dr. Joyce 1 writes: 1 CraeM 
[crave] signifies either a branch or a large wide-spreading 
tree. This name, like Me, was given to large trees, under 
whose shadow games or religious rites were celebrated, 
or chiefs inaugurated ; and we may con dude that one of 
these trees formerly grew wherever we find the worn 
perpetuated in a name. 1 Hence it appears that a sacred 
tree or trees formed the nucleus of the palace at Emaln; 
and it becomes highly probable that the Red Branch 
knights of Ulster succeeded to the position once occupied 
by champions of the sacred tree.* 

*/& rv*iL 163. 

E h Hull The Curkuitin Saga p, j6 n. i. 

1 P. W. Joyce The Origin and Hhitity 0/ irisA Namei |f Tint it «l. 2 
p. 4B3. 

f After rra-ching thto ecmdoHCHi l fa cud thuc 1 had bee^ h j temte client 
unlicipated by Mks £, LIuL] P wba in IblEfart xlL 43K suggests that [he three 
kills of Emaici were called die Koval ttianch, lhe Red Branch, And the 
Speckled House, while the knight* of the king wrre styled Champions of 
llh- Royal Brwttch, because of (he ‘Apple-tree of EmsJiL 1 The golden apple* 
<\f Cemthohafa iCepirc {feiEl&w xviL 160) and the 1 Apple-Tree from Emam" 
nn Miamran 1 ! bk- (r'J. p. 143 f + ) certainly support this c&njmow, On the 
euher hand h Gofichobaj's pulace wa* bath of red yew (D^ArboEs JF&cp/t tdtiqui 
p, 13 , Lady Gregory Cuehuiwn cf AfmirtAuwnt p P 43, though Douglas Hyde 
A farm# mt&y vf Irsikwl p* 295 Say* red rnk); Mid, If lhe folk^tymdogy 
uf Enatfl from EJ-mrnn (O'Cutty Manuserij* Mt$f trial* pp. 71 f ip COD '. 
laitur a gztm of Lruth, we might refei lhe first element in the iwn* to Et\ 
*a yew-tree' (Joyce Iriih tfdmt* pf P/aee1 cd + 3 p, ^ 6 S} t y weLI as to El, ■ a 
traoch.' When Cuchulaifi met Fund benealh u yew-tree {f^lkhrt svil 150), 
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The British equivalent of Cuchulain is Gawain.* And 
an sate resting: parallel to the whole episode of Cuchulain 
and Curoi is furnished by the old English poem Syr 
Gawayn and the Grate Knyght published by Sir Frederic 
Madden in 1839 2 from a MS. apparently written in the 
reign of Richard II. The poem is tit us summarised by 
Miss J. L. Weston 3 : 

'On a New Year's Day f while Arthur is keeping his 
Christmas feast at Camclot, a gigantic knight, clad in 
green, mounted oti a green horse * and carrying in one 
hand a holly hough, and in the other a “ Danish 11 axe, 
enters the hall and challenges one of Arthur's knights 
to stand him "one stroke for another." if any accept 
the challenge he may strike the first blow, but he must 
take oath to seek the Green Knight at a twelve-months’ 
end and receive the return stroke. Seeing the gigantic 
size and fierce appearance of the stranger the knights 
hesitate, much to Arthur's indignation. Finally Gawain 
accepts the challenge, and, taking the axe, smites the 
Green Knight's head from the body. To the dismay of 
all present the trunk rises up, takes up the head, and, 
repeating the challenge to Gawain to meet him on the 
next New Year's morning at the Green Chapel, rides 
from the hall. 

Faithful to his compact, Gawain, as the year draws to 
an end, sets forth amid the lamentations of the court to 
abide his doom, which all look upon as inevitable. He 

vni5 it ft ca-se of the union of ihc chftfnpicro Ttfth the poddim d a. sacred, tree, 
llfot thtr guardian of Lug* Cuchulam^ father, ami Ibqr ihe bititfterof Enuff, 
Cud JisUin's wife, bote ft Cdme that denoted * a yew 1 (D'Arbau L'JfOfk 
p. 511 1 Les Ctten p r 52), 

1 Mira J. L> Wetton Tkf £j^nd Sir Gxnam London l &>7 PP- * 7 t iS « 
J0 P 6} f. t fzSrp ie» L t tig, 

*S*r F- Madden % Gowoyrff London 1S39 p, 1 ff, 

1 MJ» J. L, W«ton Sir Garnim 86 ff. 

1 For the green bone cp. the alary of Clftbdn H. O'Gndy Siha 

it 198 fLj. 
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journeys north, and On Christmas Eve comes to a castle, 
where the lord receives him kindly* tells him ho is within 
easy reach of his goal, and bids him remain over the 
feast as his guest. Gawain accepts. The three last days 
of the year the host rides forth on a hunting expedition r 
leaving Gawain to the care of his wife, and making a 
bargain that on his return they shall mutually exchange 
whatever they have won during the day. Gawain is sorely 
tempted by the wiles of hb hostess, who* during her lord's 
absence, would fain take advantage of Gawain T s well- 
known courtesy and fame as a lover. But he turns a 
deaf ear to her blandishments, and only a kiss passes 
between them, which he, in fulfilment of his compact, 
passes on to the husband on his return. The next day 
the result is similar: Gawain receives and gives two kisses. 
The third day, besides three kisses, the lady gives him 
a green lacc, which, IT bound round the body, has the 
property of preserving from harm. In view of the 
morrow’s ordeal, from which Gawain does not expect to 
escape with his life, he cannot make up his mind to part 
with this talisman, but gives his host the kisses and says 
nothing about the lace. The morrow morning at day¬ 
break he rides forth, and comes to the Green Chapel, 
apparently a natural hollow, or cave, in a wild and deso¬ 
late part of the country. The Green Knight appears, 
armed with his axe, and bids Gawain kneel to receive 
die blow. As the axe descends, Gawain instinctively 
flinches, and is rebuked for his cowardice by the knight, 
who tdis him he cannot be Gawain* The second time 
he remains steady, but the axe does not touch him. The 
third time the knight strikes him, inflicting a slight cut 
on the neck. 

Gawain promptly springs to his feet, drawing his sword, 
and announces that he has now stood 41 one stroke for 
another," and that the compact is at an end; whereon the 
Green Knight reveab himself as hh ere while host. He 
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was cognisant of his wife's dealings with Gawain ; the 
three strokes equalled the three trials of his guest s fidelity, 
and. had not Gawain proved partially faithless to his 
compact by concealing the gift of the lace, he would 
have escaped unharmed. The name of the Green Knight 
is Bcrntak dc Hautdesert, and he had undertaken this 
test of Gawain’s valour at the instance, and by help of 
the skill, of Morgan le Fay. who desired to vex Guinevere 
by shaming the Knights of the Round Table. 

Gawain returns to court, tells the whole story, con¬ 
cealing nothing, and all the knights vow henceforward 
to wear a green lace in his honour.' 

Miss Weston institutes a careful comparison of this 
poem with other extant versions of the same tale. 1 
Some of these contain variant details deserving 
notice: e.g. in the German Din Krhu Gawain's host 
lives in a turning castle, the battlements of which, 
with one exception, are surmounted by human heads ; 
and similarly in the French romance La Mute sans Frtin 
the giant who challenges Gawain has a castle surrounded 
by poles supporting human heads. Now in classical 
mythology, as I have elsewhere ~ shown, the practice of 
hanging heads over the doorway is characteristic of the 
oak-king/ and appears to be a modification or a still 
more primitive practice—that of hanging the heads on the 
sacred oak. 1 On this showing the Green Knight, who is 
plainly identical with Gawam’s host, would be aptly com¬ 
pared with Virbius. Indeed, when dealing with Virbius 
himself, we noted the fact that his name was ‘referable 


1 Miss J. L. Weston $tr Currum S-S fT- 
3 Chutital fffritw xviL 369 fT. 

1 SJlioo (Noon. JHm. 4* *24 (-)' <Maga*m (Apollod. f/fc i- 5, Altar. 

Jlitu frt.tgg. 9_ j aiucj the POfbl of art tiled in Ctmswai Milritw a™, 371 
Ewwh (rebot. JI. 9, 357}. Cp. Fvlk-ten av. 377 £* -$Si, 

* Fbmfcu {PhaJd-iCf, Sen. itmgg. 2- Ip) Th&ti, (BOttichcr SdttmAmfi&i 
p, 540 fig. 31), Cp- %v P 376 L t ivL 333 B- [- 
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to the root of Hindis'% x it might be literally rendered 
the Green Man. 

Nor need we be surprised if the Green Knight bears 
a branch of holly, not (like Curoi, his Irish analogue) a 
branch of oak. For we have seen already that the peculiar 
mining population in the oak-forest of Dean swear by a 
stick of holly" And in one story connected with Gawain 
we seem to catch the actual transition from oak to holly. 
A fragmentary poem on the Marriage of Sir Gatvame^ 
printed by Sir Frederic Madden ltorn the text of the 
Percy MS. as given in Dr. Percy's Reliqius 0f Ancient 
English Poetry cd. 1794 iii. 350, tells how one Christmas 
King Arthur came to Tea me-wadi ing in Cumberland, 
where a bold baron with a great club upon his back 
challenged him to fight, or pay a ransom, returning for 
the purpose on New Year's Day. When he rode out to 
keep his appointment, he met a hideous hag sitting 

1 Ectwini mi otr and a ijjlWCGe li-iSItn/ 

who made love to him. He extricated himself by pro¬ 
mising that Gawain should wed her, and passed on to 
keep his tryst with the baron, who claimed to be a 
king and brother of the beldame. Gawain, to fulfil King 
Arthurs promise, sought out the woman where site sat 

* YndcrocaiJl a g^cenc btilly tree * t 

but on the marriage night he found her as beautiful as 
she had before been ugly. She offered him the choice, 
whether he would have her beautiful by night or by day. 
He left it courteously to her—an act, which broke a spell 
laid on her by a step-mother, and enabled her to regain 
her good looks permanently. 

To Mr. A. Nutt 1 belongs the credit of setting this 

1 R. xvi_ 391 n. * lb. xviL 54. 

1 Sir F. Madden Syr Gaztvlyne p. i£S ff, 

4 The AtoAtmy April JO, 1*52, p, 425 L 
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story beside an important Irish parallel, existing in two 
versions, The older and simpler version occurs in the 
CStr Attmtmn, and is translated by Dr. Whitley Stokes. 1 
It may be summarised as follows. It had been foretold 
that one of the sons of Dai re Doimthech would obtain 
the kingship of Ireland, and that his name would be 
Lug a Ed. Hence his five sons were all called Lugaid* 
Now the Assembly of Teltown was held by Ddire, and 
his sons raced their horses there. When Dai re enquired 
of the druid, which son would obtain the kingship after 
himself, the answer was; ‘ A fawn with golden sheen will 
come into the assembly, and the son who shall take 
the fawn will take the kingship after thee.' In due 
course the golden fawn appeared and was pursued by 
Daire's sons, till a magical mist separated them from the 
men of Erin, It was Lugaid Laigdc, otherwise known as 
Matniad, who actually caught the fawn. The brothers 
were now overtaken by a snow-storm; but one of them 
found a great house with fire and food in abundance; 
It w T as kept by a horrible hag, who bade him share her 
couch. When he refused to do so, she declared : ' Thou 
hast severed from thee sovranty and kingship.’ After this 
the other brothers arrived in turn and were severally 
greeted by the hag. Last of all came Lugaid Latgde, 
who had caught and devoured the fawn. 'Then, 1 says 
the chronicler, ‘ Lugaid of the Fawn goes with her into 
the house for sake of food and ale, Howbeit the hag 
went into the couch of white bronze and Macniad followed 
her; and it seemed to him that the radiance of her face 
was the sun rising in the month of May, and her frag¬ 
rance was likened by him to an odorous herb-garden. 
And after that he mingled in love with her, and she 
said to him ; H Good is thy journey, for / am the Sovranty, 
and thou shall obtain the sovranty of Erin” * On the 
morrow the brothers found themselves alone on a plain, 

] lb. April ii, tSpi, p- 299- 
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and returned to the Assembly of Tdtown to relate their 
adventure. 

The name Lngaid is derived from Lug p 3 the Irish sun- 
god, This story, therefore, reinforces the lesson that we 
learnt from the Baili an Seat?, vis* that the king of Tara 
was regarded as Lug incarnate and husband of the goddess 
who possessed the sun-tree. 2 But our story does more 
than that. For the resemblance of its tf/fwuemeni to that 
of the Marriage of Sir G&waint raises a strong presump¬ 
tion that Sir G a wain too will prove to be a sun-king 
married to the goddess of a sun-tree, 

Gawain was the son of Lot, king of Norway ,* behind 
whom lurks the ancient British sky-god Lud, 1, Mbs 
Weston inferred from this relationship that Gawain 'was 
originally a su n-deity.'' She also pointed out that 'one 
of the most striking characteristics of Gawain, and one 
which may undoubtedly be referred to the original con¬ 
ception of his character, is that of the waxing and waning 
of his strength as the day advances and declines. _ . . 
Scholars have seen in this growth and waning of Gawain" 3 
power, directly connected as it is with the waxing and 
waning of the sun t a proof that this Celtic hero was at one 
time a solar divinity.’On these and other grounds 7 Miss 
Weston concludes that Gawain had solar powers. She also 
makes out a good case for believing that he p like Bran, 
Conn la, Obin, etc., went on a quest to the Otherworld 
described as the CMuau Mcrveil; that he found it to be a 

1 lyArboft Lti €*Uu p. 43, UtyofU mtiqm p. 512. 

1 Fxik-k-rt xviL i 57 ff, 

*S« ihe yenealofiy in Miss J. L. Wesion't inmluion of Wolfram Ton 
Eseben^ch P&raVOl London 1S94 1. 295, 

4 Ftl Mot vriL 47 If, * Mu# j- L, Weston Sir Camim p. 52. 

*MwL ik p* 12 f. 

* £dii. ik p. (jff. Gnwiin’s fcoisc CringaJet w and Galraio h 5 

sword Eua/ifor or The former malls the honses of \ariuEUi 

tokr hemcii ihe taster, when drawn, + thrown so great a h^ht . , , that 
it ii a* if two torches had been kindled,' 
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magnificent palace on an island inhabited by women, who 
dwelt apart from men ; 1 and that he wedded the mistress 
of ftp a lady of surpassing beauty known by various names 
{UQrgucilUusB de Logrts, Qrgeluse* * Bianca mat, Lorie, F£one r 
Fl&rt, Amurfna p etc.), but originally nameless, and to be 
regarded as "either the Daughter of the King of the Other- 
world, or as herself the Queen of that OtAer+worMl* 
Finally MLss Weston remarks that "a feature recurring in 
thu Irish tales, the bearing of a branch of a wondrous tree 
by the queen r seems reflected in the command laid upon 
the knight to pluck the bough of the tree guarded by 
Gramoflanz , 13 

The incident in question occurs in the Par-hal of 
Wolfram von Esdienbach . 1 Orgduse bids Gawain, if lie 
would win her as his bride, to break a bough from off a 
certain tree and bring her a garland of its fresh leaves. 
The tree is guarded by Gramoflanz, king oT Reselle 
Sabbins . 5 Gawain, traversing a wood of Tamru (tamarisk) 
and Prisettt (?)* and crossing the Perilous Ford p reaches the 
tree, breaks a bough p and makes of it a garland for his 
helmet Hereupon up rides a knight: 

T*4J Kinfl GraninItaflt—' 1 To I ht gutnnd that doth [here in thine heEitlef 
ware 

I yield not my claim ! p ihus quoth he, ‘Sir Kiughi, were ye I tnw, 
Who heie for high honour seeking kid reft from my tree a bought 
1 had greeted ye c;&i, hut had fought ye r but since thou atone shah be f 
Thou canst ride hence, for HUife (Rteqaal E deem it a *h mmc lo me l 1 

And Ca%ajfl f was loth to Eight turn, for no armour the king did wear. 
And nought but it yearling falcon be did on hfc white hand bear, 

(Anil the siitci of Gannas gave it* Itudje the maid was highM 

1 Ead. ji. chapier v, p, |]EF. 1 End. id. chapter n'p p. 44 IT. 

3 AW. ft, p. 37. 

* Wolfram /brnzfl/ ed. X. Eart&ch Ldpaig 1S71 ili. 530 £, Irani Mils 
J* L. Weiton, xu. 269 £L 

nv t ZJI}, ep, xii. 314^ %W m E5B. This is Wolfram's equivalent of 
Cbrirkn Wttiij jTMf da Snrr^a in (Kangdi VoL ii p. agSJ* 

lE 2Si Bartsch W fa m Vdb U p_ aSS cp. Piov. hruii* 
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Ilia headgear in Sinzester 1 fadiiancd was gf pr.icock'd pJoauge bright „ 

And steen u giM w« she mantle of velvet that wrapped him round. 
And with ermine al^ed i smsi on tfAch aide It swept even imso the ground, = 

When Gramoflanz learns that the trespasser is Gawain, 
whose father king Lot had slain his father king I rot, he 
alters his mind, and at once challenges Gawam to fight 
him sixteen days hence at loflanz in the presence of a great 
company. Gawain meantime returns with his bough to 
the Qidteau MtrvtU and there weds Orgtduse. Next 
morning Parzivai too breaks a bough from the same tree 
and wreaths it round his helmet Gawain and he meet 
accidentally and p mistaking each other for king Gramo- 
flatty* fight a furious duel h in which Gawain is worsted- 
Farzival on discovering his error cries aloud : 

Alas | that mth g&LInnl Gamin I have fotgbtoi bo fierce ft hd*hr r 
Ti5 myitff whom I fccic bvc vanquished* and my joy shall ha VC takqq 
flight- 4 

Gawain's combat with Gramo&anz is necessarily post¬ 
poned for a day; and Farifval begs leave to encounter 
the king in Gawain's stead : 

* fright gScdl y wfll Z defy hnn 1 King G rAmnlbin;, m hii pride; 
l brake from hU tree this morning i bongb ctc J thence did ride p 
And for that he of need mtLsi fight me—For conflict I nought Ms Und y 
And for nothing elw emse I hither bul to fight with hh iiioiig right 
tmod. s * 

G a wain of course will not let I’arrival go; but Parzivat 
steals out at break of day, meets and beats King Gramo- 
flan z, Grumoflanz, however, still insists on fighting 
Gawain, and is only' reconciled to the toss oT his bough 
by wedding Itonje, Ga wain’s sister, of whom he has long 
been enamoured. 

1 ProLablj- fVintkerttr, MWftiiag to Botfsch toI. ii p. sgs. [ n 75. 6oj 
Kondrje, daughter of Lot, *ear* 'i hal uf the EngJ i.sK putodc’ (Miss 
WottOO Tot, ii. p, sroi, 

*Ib t jdL 33ifF. xir. 9 f., 363 f. 

*/A siv. 157 F. 1 lb. sir. 359 (I. 
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Wolfram wrote his Porsival early in the thirteenth 
century and quotes as his source Kyot the Provencal. 1 
Kyot and Chretien de Troyes appear to have had a 
common source in a book given to the latter by Philip, 
Count of Flanders, and cited by him in the prologue to 
his Conti del Graali a fragment of this common source 
is perhaps still extant.* It is, therefore, practically certain 
that such a name as Gramoflams goes back to a Komanee 
(> Breton) original; and that, in seeking to determine 
its earliest form, we must set side by side the variants 
of Wolfram and Chrfitien:— 

[Wolfram: Gratmfinns, Gramevtans, 1 
f Chretien; Guiramdans, li gnirone Ians, li Gain melons, 

\ li griomelans. Cp, Heinrich von dem Tiirlin (Dm 
| Krini ); Girondtins} 

In view of these variants 1 would suggest that the name was 
originally * Gttir&mdans , representing a Latin visei-*ramelD 
amts t which in Old French would become successively 
vis-ra»tei-tins, gnis-ramel-ans, gui-ramd-ans? On this 
showing Wolfram has preserved the original a as against 
Chretien’s o or e, though Chretien’s forms are otherwise 
more primitive than Wolfram's: yet even in the scarcely 
recognisable Gramojians the ending (cp, pjlttnse) shows 
that the name suggested to Wolfram some connexion with 

i n, *vi 663 (f. 

* Miss J. L. Watte Tkt Ltgtnd 0/ Sir PfTttV-si London igo6 i. I, 73 , 93 , 

• K, JiLvj-Licihi in [ndci to bjj end- of Wolfrajn 3 S 

*■ Id. Amdsiifif Studio* Wien 1S75 ^ 131 r 

1 Old Ffcfttb tued both py ud ^w/i for * mbttetdC 1 (Mod. Fr. A 'ml- Chii* 
ils l learn from my friend Dr, P. Giles* Wtti probably a borrowed WOid {? from 
Breton which superseded the Ottl French vis* The Latin appears 

in Old Flench ramdJ t 'a branch,'' Protocol ramsls, 4 a hush,* Modem 
French ramt/sm „ 1 a, hmnch, 1 See A- Hiaehel An Etjrmafogiiai Dittvmarj tf 
i&t FrmiA Languors ci 3 Oxford i£®2 1. tT. 'gyi/ 1 mfnewi/ G. Kiiiling 
LufriwitA- ed. u Puderbora (901 00s- 7 745 p l ° 21 ^ 
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the vegetable world. If I am right in my conjecture, 1 
Gramoflanz or rather Guiromchns was a king who 
defended a tree against all comers and himself bore a 
name meaning ‘He of the Mistletoe-branch' or 'the 
Mbtletoe-branch-man^ 1 ■ As already mentioned, he wore 
a mantle of velvet 6 green as grass'—a trait which recalls 
Gawain*s other antagonist the Green Knight and suits 
the guardian of a sacred tree/ 1 On another occasion 

Gramoflan*. he wwe 

For garment a robe at wonder, In Gamptoasch wroughten fair. 
j Twm n rick sitk, All gold embroidered, end wjvm wit]] golden thread. 
And a shimmer of light from Ids vesture aihr round the monarch fcprowL 1 


I tfcH Cfr m an us As Studies ii. 121 would derive the name from gmrt&vi* 
|Ul gyrtu) and RV&r, mrshr\ * to figbt, + r. e, ‘He who fights for the gar- 
lundJ Bui tike Old French garlandr, Fromi^iil gvrhn,Li t are flgainsi him ; 
nor has £uiriatid* anything to do with £yrut. Set K Oiling at* nos- 44 - 9 . 
10J&J 

I I lenre the appellative farm* tifHmmfa*u t etc- 

'Mh D. Fitzgerald in the Rfztit ctitiau* iv. |E| f, reports the 
folk-tide COflceroirig Loch Gufrrt * This bice, all Munster know*, is enchanted; 
but the spell passes off it one* in every seven year*. The Uke then, to who¬ 
ever has the luck la behold it, appem dry; and the Tree may be partly seen 
At the bottom of it, covered with a Green Cloth* A certain bold fellow wm at 
the spot one day at Lhe very La*tam when the spell brake, and he rode hi* 
hone iawardi the ttee and matched away the Brut 'tfmm [Green doth] Umt 
covered it. .b he turned hi* horse, nod fled for his Life, the woman who sal 
on the watch, knitting under the doth, at [be foot of the Iree, tried OUT, 
Awake, awake, thou silent tide 1 
Fro m the Dead Women's Land a horseman rides, 

From my head the green doth snatching. 

At the words the waters rose; and so fiercely did they pursue him that as he 
gained the edge of Lhe Sake one half of his steed was swept away, and with tt 
the Hot *Uaint t which he was drawing after him. Had that ttecn taken, the 
enchantment was ended far ever. 1 Mr. Fittgcndd U* p. 192 cp. Campbell 
Bfl/a/ur Tab* 0/ (hr Wat fHgfUands ii r 41 ft. 

The Rev, J. Mi&odcragaU BM end Jferj Td&i London 1 So t j Waff* and 
Stray? a/ Cdtic Tradili&rrz Ai^Miie lii) p. 331 tells of ' lhe Knight of the 
Greco Vesture . , . w ho fell fighting in Lbe play of swords against the Flerte 
Earl of lhe Wood-aF-Masts {Catb-mm-Cmnn)/ 

* Wolfram f'anhr’ttl tmos. Miss | + L. Weston mii\ 733 f. 


34S The European Sky-God* 

The gold, like the green, was appropriate to the bearer 
of the mistletoe . 1 It will further be noticed that whoever 
wore the branch in question (GramofiAnz h Gawaln. or 
ParzEval) was exposed thereby to the attack of another 
champion eager to wrest from him the coveted prize. 
Lastly* the branch was worn round the helmet as a 
garland or crown: it formed in Tact the regain of the 
rfjr ntmormsis. Not only was Gamofianz a king; but 
Gawatn too is said to have reigned as a king in II tf/- 
wrftka* that is Galloway * 3 and—as Miss Weston points 
out*—it is in GaivoL' or Galloway that Chritien locates 
the CMhm MmmL 

Arthur Bernard Cook* 

(To St Wniirtiitd.J 


1 Verg, /fw, 6. M4 #. Is there eh nlJusLcm lo the roan-god M\ih his gotten 
bco^h in Aflth. l 3 ftt -4- T. 47 £ Meleager ^ xphnw* frl 

n^drwFM ) rfi* dpfr^i *4mA; 

1 William of MiFrordwry Gnu r^pm 4*gEintm 3- 2$ 7 (etL W. Suihb* 
London iESg iL 34J), 

1 F, Lot In fimtamu 1 xw. 2 tu 3* 1 MI» J. L. Western Sir &wmt L 191- 
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A Yorksh me “Wassail Box. 1 ' 

(VqI. xiv,, p. 419; VoL xiii., pp. 94-6.) 

"WaSSaU. Boxes" are still carried round, generally by girls 
and in the month of November only, in Scarborough and its 
neighbourhood, but the number has very greatly lessened of 
late years, and the boxes non- do not always contain a doll, 
but sometimes merely a few sprays of holly and an orange or 
apple. In one box carried round two winters ago, there 
was a single doll with an indistinct black object at one 
side, of which the two tiny boys carrying the box said, 
“Please, mum, it's the devil!" The name "vessel cup” 
is not used in this neighbourhood. The box photographed in 
Plate III. (which shows the contents only), was obtained Tor me 

from the village of Wheateroft, by S- A-, who is a 

Homan Catholic. The dolls in it have been carried round for 
twenty-five years. The box measures 11 \ in. x 7$ in. by 3 in. 
deep. It has a lid, but this is not always the case, though 
the contents of a box are always (oztreJ. The box contains, 
besides the two dolls (the larger of which is dressed in red), 
paper dowers, a lemon, holly and mistletoe, a purse, and ao 
artificial orange and an artificial apple, both I he artificial fruits 
containing sweets. If all the fruits are real, it is necessary to 
put in a bag of sweets. The purse should have a hole in it 
The children carrying a box never knock or ring, but open each 
house door and begin to sing, “God rest you, merry gentlemen." 
If no notice is taken, they sing the piece over again, until some- 
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one goes to speak to them, They then ask if anyone would 
like to see the 11 wassail box.” [f no one tares to look at it, 
they go quietly away. They never uncover the box without first 
asking, 14 Would you like to see the wassail hox? ri S- A.'s 
mother says that the dolls represent the Virgin and Child, and 
that the box should be made of 41 patchboard 1J and lined with 
moss and ivy. In the Mirfield district of the West Riding the 
children used to go wassailing with two dolls etc in a clothes 
basket covered over with a white doth. At Pontefract the 
dolls were carried id a box. The following version of the 
ballad snug was written down for me exactly as remembered 
by S. A. In some parts additional lines, beginning 4 < Call tip 
the butler of this house/ 1 ' were also sung. 

"God rest you all Merry Genrienten T 

Let nothing your desire {iff}; 

Remember Chris: our Saviour 
Wsut bom on Christmas day. 

To save poor souls from Satan's power 
Long time have gone fc-iray, 

A star appeared in Bethlehem 

That gloftow* Chrktm&s mom. 

To spread the joyful tidfngi 

That a Saviour had been born* 

And the shepherd* lending to their floe Its 
Gazed «n the heavenly right. 

And guided by the i*ar so bright 

They found Him *ho ii Christ the Lord. 

All meanly trapped in tw addling bands 
And in a manger laid. 

Glad tiding* of ercor joy I bring 
To you a emI all mankind. 

£ * God bless ibe master of this house, 

Likewise the mistress loO h 
And all your pretty children 
Around your tabic grx 
For it is the rime of year 
Wbctt we travel far and near 5 
So God bless you and tend you 
A Happy New Year. 

We hare a Unde purse, 

It U made of knriiet skin, 
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Wc utiiU a Lit5.Ec of ytmr mgncy 
Tfi line it well within. 

Our bom* are very uld. 

And our cbthat are very thin; 

We're tired oat wtsh wandering around. 

And if we cannot sing h 
If jOa only spare a copper 
To line the parse within. 

So tkd prosper you and I wish you a Merry Chriitmai. 
and 1 Happy New Venr/ 1 

Near Nomianton, where the custom still continues, different 
verses are sung, of which the following are a specimen t— 

11 Here wc come a-wt^iling (m) [ among ihe leaves so green. 

And here we a-wamlering 1 SO fair to be seen. 

Love and py come to you, 

And to you your wcssail reo p 
And God send you it Happy New Year, a New Year l 
And God send yoa a Happy New Year! 

14 We ore not daily lieggari | ituti beg from door to doo-c. 

But we ore neighbour** chlldtcri j itmL you have seen before. 

Love and joy come to you (rfr.j 

lf I have a little parse | lined with stretching leather ikm. 

And I want a link of yout muoey | to line it well within. 

Love and joy cotne COtlie to you” (j?A_) 

E. Wright. 


Some English String Tricks, 

No attempt has, so far as £ know, b^en hitherto made to describe 
the various string tricks and figures used in the British Isles, 
except what may be found scattered through the pages of 
children's annuals, boys' books of games, etc., difficult to come 
at* and when found, often useless on account of the perfunctory 
manner in which the description is done- A collection and 
description for scientific purposes, that is* for comparison with 
those of other countries, is yet to seek. Most or all that I have 
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given here are old and veil known, in the sense that there is 
nothing new about them, but they appear to me to be Ming 
into a degree of desuetude which must eventually lead to their 
being lost. I have found it difficult indeed to meet persons who 
know anything of such things, and of those who ever have 
known, the number who had more than a hazy recollection or 
could give an intelligible account of what they knew was smaller 
still. Vague ideas about dip-knots and reef-knots, equally vague 
reminiscences of forgotten tricks, cat's cradle dwindled to a 
single imperfectly understood figure—these have been my experi¬ 
ences. It is much to be wished that forms of words or gestures 
used to accompany tricks nf these kind, os well as their names, 
should be recorded^ In my own case ad such additions bad 
been lost by those who taught me mine — thus, the first time I 
was shown the series of figures which is known under the name 
of die pound of candles there was no story to go with it It 
is not unlikely that the tricks £ give here may have had appro¬ 
priate names, and if any student knows of such he would do 
a service by recording them, The names 1 have given them 
are in most cases simply names of convenience used by myself as 
a boy, and have no authority. 

With regard to the language used in the descriptions, I have 
thought it better to dispense with the Had don-Rivers nomen¬ 
clature where there seemed a reasonable hope of being intelligible 
without it It, or some equivalent, is* I believe, indispensable 
for the study of Pacific and North American string figures, but 
in shorter tricks it has seemed to me that the absolute accuracy 
which it promises may sometimes be obtained at the expense 
of general clearness and brevity. Moreover, I believe it is 
pursuing a VViil o the wisp to try and find language which 
will force the meaning on a person who desires to misunderstand, 
especially with a tongue like English, which so constantly pre¬ 
sumes an intelligent relation between speaker and hearer. On 
the other hand, mistakes in description or misapprehensions of 
the meaning may often be corrected by accompanying diagrams, 
I have accordingly* wherever I thought that the meaning could 
be doubtful, drawn diagrams, which, if they leave something to 
be desired* will still, I hope, be found true and sufficiently 
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numerous to throw light on any parts of the descriptions which 
may fall of clearness. I have to thank Dr* Haddon ( whose 
interest in the subject suggested this attempt, for counsel on more 
than one occasion, as well as for the use of material; and Miss 
A. Hingston, who kindly revised some of the descriptions. For 
all errors or defects in the latter I am responsible, having 
adopted, and in some cases exercised the functions of an editor 
in regard to, descriptions not originally mine. 

The Button-hole Trtck. 

Pass the loop through the button-hole,, extend on the thumbs. 
Move the hands a little out from the body and towards each 
other. Put the right little finger up into the left thumb loop 
and pull the right hand string of that loop across to the right 



hand. Pass left hand above the right little finger loop, put left 
little finger up into right thumb loop and pull across the left 
hand string of it in a similar manner (Fig* i). Drop the right 
thumb loop* dip the thumb into the right Little fingeT loop, with¬ 
draw both little fingers. Extend quickly: the thumbs being 
now in the same part of the loop, the free end runs out through 
the buttonhole, 

Mariatiim. In the second move the thumb string may be 
drawn across under both strings of the right little finger loop. 
.Move three is then made with the left hand. 

Move three is usually introduced by il sawing 11 the loops back 
and forth to confuse the spectator. 

1 learnt this trick from a Bristol boy about j£6g. 

z 
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The Ketceuno Trick. 

This trick is of the class which requires two persons —el swindler, 

A, and a dupe, B. 

A passes the loop through a ring and places it extended on E's 
thumbs or indices, held upright (Fig. 2). Taking hold of one 



string he loops it over the thumb on the other side of the ring, 
placing it on the proximal side oT the loop-end already on that 
thumb. He then detaches this loop-end, at the same time pulling 
the ring with the other hand. The ring comes oft, leaving the 
loop on Ws thumbs. Or, when detaching the distal loop-end 
from B J a thumb, A may direct B to extend the loop. A then 
simultaneously drops the detached string and the ring falls on the 
W (Fig. 3). 



Fee. 3. 

I think l got this trick from a boy's book about 1875. Mr. 
Oldham* of King's College, Cambridge, showed die a method 
identical with that of the button-hole trick previously described, 
the ring, of course, taking the place of the button-hok- 

The above method, unless skilfully done, betrays its secret. 
The following way of doing the trick is not open 10 tills 
objection: 

We shall call the string nearest to B, B string, and the other A 
string. 

With the middle finger of the right liand A hooks up B string anti 
draws it across above A siring. With the right index he raises 
A string on its proper side of B, a little above the level of the 
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nud-finger string, ^nd maintaining this position (Fig T 4), moves 
the hand up to B 3 s right hand, the ring being between A's kind 
and B's left. Drawing the mid-finger string between himself and 



his index loop A places the tip of the mid-hnger against the 
point of B r s right thumb and transfers the string to B’s thumb, 
still retaining the index loop. Taking this index loop in the left 
hand, A takes up with the back of the right index the part of 
B string between the ring and B p s left. Placing the tip of the 
index against the tip of B F s right thumb* A again transfers the 
loop* the long string of this loop being the one nearer to B. 
A now takes hold of the ring with his right hand and works 
it up to B r s right p drops the index loop held in the left hand, and 
pulls the ring, which will slide off the free end of the slack part of 
the loop (Fig. 5). 



I am indebted to Miss Haddon for this method^ which seems 
to be composite* See the remark appended to the " Worldwide 
FingcT'string Trick,’ 1 infra. 

There is a third way, intermediate ia complexity to the two 
just described. 

Placing the loop as before on B's thumbs or indices, A takes 
tip A string on the back of the left index, between the ring 
and B’s right hand. At the same time, with his left little ringer 
he pulls a pan of the same string still nearer to B’s right, a 
little towards himself, making a little finger loop. A transfers 
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the index loop to B*s right thumb by placing them tip to tip ff 
and immediately draws the little finger loop away towards B K s 
left. Dipping the kft index into the loop dear B 7 s left thumb 
on the other side of the ring, he takes up B string on its dorsal 
aspect This index loop is transferred to B p s right thumb by 
touching she lips as before, A now puts his left index into the 
ring or grasps il with his right hand, bidding B extend the loop 
on his thumbs. As B extends A drops the little finger loop and 
pulls the ring, which slides off {Fig. 6). 



I was shown this method by Miss A. Kingston, os also a 
fourth method, in some ways sujierior to any I have described. 
Unluckily, it was her own invention. 

Cutting off the Head* 

Throw the loop over the head; let the hinder string lie on the 
nape: grasp the side strings midway with cither hand held near 
the chin, the remainder hanging loose \n front. With a quick 
motion throw the right string over the left, catch the crossing 
strings in the mouth. With a simitar motion cross the strings 
again, but this time let the right string pass under the left, 
Throw the loose front string over the head. There are now 
two side loops. Put the thumbs into them and extend quickly* 
letting go the mouth hold. The whole loop is now behind the 
back of the neck (Fig„ 7), 

t learnt this from a Bristol boy about 1675. 

Miss A. Hirtgston informs me that this trick is also done by 
the method of the button-hole trick. By extending the loop on 
the thumbs behind the neck and making the proper movements. 
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it appears still held on the thumbs in front of the throat I 
know of no other trick, with a method resembling the first 
described, with its crude reversion of the movement by which 
the strings arc crossed, Such an effect is achieved with much 
subtlety in the tricks which might be conveniently grouped under 
the Melanesian name, u Buli. rj Indeed, it would not be difficult 
to invent a 11 cutting-off head " trick on the principle of these* 

[ cannot help thinking that the crick I have described under 
this name may be a reminiscence or imitation of a much prettier 



one found by Dr, Cunnington in East Africa- The principle 
is as follows: The loop is placed over the head and a turn is 
taken with one string round the neck above the other string. 
The neck is thus enclosed in a small loop inside the main loop, 
A small loop is then made at the other (the free) end of the 
main loop, and inside it, by making a twist with the same string 
as before, as if round an imaginary neck at that end of the 
loop. This end of the main loop, with its small loop, is then made 
to describe a semicircle and placed inverted over the head- 
An arrangement of strings results, which can be resolved by 
pulling either of the strings in from of the throat, or the free 
loop end on the opposite side to the string nsed for making the 
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small loops. The other loop end pulls the string Into a common 
fastening or double half-hitch, So far* I have nothing to 
confirm my suspicion that this trick is found in Europe. 1 


The Nose Trick, 

Hold the string with thumbs and indices* the hands a few 
inches apart. Make a smaller Loop by bringing the parts held 
by the fingers together* the right piece between the body and 
the left piece- The small loop’s right string will thus cross in 
front of the left string, and become the large loop's left string. 
Hold the cross strings in the mouth. With the right hand in 
front of the loops, put the index into the small loop (Fig. Si; 



Fed. & 





take it up and carry it round, first in front then behind, the 
right string of the large loop. Push the index with the smalt 
loop still on it up forward through the large loop* and lay the 
tip of the finger on the nose (Fig- 9), 

With the left hand pull the left string, letting go with the 
mouth. The siring comes away in the left hand* the index 

* Dr. CfrmiqgtQrri'ft description of the East African uick referred to, will 
in Ibe forthcoming munWr of J, A . /. When I wrote the above I 
rapcxieU Ebal It v appearance would have preceded byiwo Or three nnoEiLhji \hnl 
of tMi siftick. My acknowledgment! w in any case due lo Dr. Cunnington. 
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the nose. The performance closes with an 
appropriate grimace, 

(From a Devonshire 
A more complicated 
Holding the strings as oeiore t 
Into the smalt loop. Cany it 
to the front, through the large loop 
round outside the large loop's right string, 
on the nose, and conclude as before, 
crossing of the strings and reverse the movement of the 
hand (Fig. io). 


Place the index 
Or reverse the 


Fig- to. 


My sister, when eight or nine years old, hit on this way of 
doing the trick in her efforts to find out the first method. I 
havp inrlndpd it hm* m a cnod examnte of how variations 
might occur in tricks of a simple hind. Dr- H addon lr- 
me a Melanesian trick called Baii which is evidently sirntl: 
hut the method Is simpler than either of the two I have given. 


The Linked-Hands Trick. 


Two players, A and B, 

tied with a piece of loose string, A similar 
inside A's arms and string, connects B s s wrists, 
problem is for either player to free himself (Fig, u). 
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A takes up a small piece near the middle of his own string 
and carries It to one of B h s wrist loops, and passes it from the 



proximal side between B f s wrist and its loop, taking care the 
strings do not cross. Drawing the piece out on the distal side 
of B's wrist Ioop P he loops it over B's hand and again under 



Fig* i2- 
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the wrist loop on the other 5id.e of B h s wrist, passing this time 
from the distal to the proximal side. A can now pull his own 
string dear of E on the outer side of E's arm (Fig, 12). 




Fig, 


The principle of this trick is the same as that of many wire 
puzries* of which two common forms* Fig, 13 p are figured. I 
got this trick from a book, i cannot remember where, some time 
in the seventies. 


The Finger String-Trick, 

Place the loop over the right index and over the index of 
another person (E), the strings extended parallel, both indices 
upright Press the left index on both strings half way (Fig, 



14), and* holding them firmly down, move the right index in 
a circle over it until the index tip meets the tip of B’s index 
(Fig, 1 s). Pull the strings with the left index* and slip its 
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distal string. Whisk the Imp away as it corners round the 
backs of the touching indices. {From a Bristol boy t about 
28 JD.) 



Mr. Oldham, King^s College, Cambridge* showed me a most 
effective way of doing this trick. After touching index tips the 
performer shifts his index loop to the base of B h s index. With 
the disengaged right hand held side up, he then strikes the 
strings a smart blow while slipping the distal siring off the 
left index. Neatly done* the strings seem to come away through 
the uplifted Huger. 

Gypsy Finger Stjt j ng-Tr tcs. 

Place one end of the loop over the Unger of another person 
(EJj and give the right parallel string one dock wise turn, distal, 
round the same. 

Hold the parallel strings with the left hand palm downwards, 
about a foot away from B ? s finger, the right string passing under 
the index and over the mid finger, the left string under the 
mid finger and over the ring finger. 

W sth the right hand take the free end of the loop and double 
11 over the left hand and a little way beyond towards B, and 
lay it across the parallel strings so that it hangs in equal 
festoons on either side of the latter, forming two pendent 
loops. 

Bring the right hand below the left hand and between the 
pendent loops, and put the mid linger into the right pendent 
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loop and the index into the left pendent Loop, and by pressing 
these two fingers together hold the strings firm (Fig* 16). Tom 
the left hand palm upwards. 



There are now two strings on the palmar surface of the left 
index, one of which crosses the palmar surface of the mid 
finger as well The latter loops round the index proximal to the 
former, By slightly flexing the left hand the point of the mid 
finger may be made to enter the distal index loop from the 
distal side. Withdraw the index altogether* This leaves two 
loops on the mid finger. 

Transfer both loops from the tnid finger to B T s finger t so that 
the latter enters the loops from the proximal side without the 
parallel strings being crossed. Hold B's finger with your left 
hand; withdraw right index and the string will pull out (Fig* 1 7), 



The above was learned from Gypsies and communicated , by 
Miss H. M. Simmonds, 75 Burnt Ash Hill* Lee, S.E. The 
description is by Miss A. Hingston* 

It appears to me that the gypsy finger string-trick may be 
connected with the simpler trick which precedes it by the 
following considerations : 

if the loop be in position for the simple finger string-trick _ 
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held taut on the upright indices of two person^ A and B— 
the tract ma y be, so to speifc T doubled, by giving a twist with 
;Vs rights or ulnar string, distal round B’s index, which I here take 
to be the left index, and similarly round .Vs index. If then 
the indices be placed tip to lip, or, whidi is the same thing, if 
the loops of A^s index be transferred by this movement to B‘s 
index, the disposition can be resolved by pulling the free loop 
on the radial side of B s s index. We thus have a theoretical 
finger string-trick which will be found on examination to be the 
same as Dr, Cuimingtorda East African head string-trick referred 
to above. It resolves also by pulling out straight either of the 
strings which cross the palmar aspect of the index. Compare 
Fig. iSA 

If the distal string of the radial loop which crosses the back 
of B J s left index as fourth or distal dorsal string be pulled slant 
across the third dorsal index string a kind of hitch is formed 
not readily resolved by pulling the radial loop, while yielding 
easily to the pull of the palmar string, thill the distal palmar 
string down (the index being conveniently hdd horizontal) till 
nearly of a length with the side bops Pass half this new 
palmar loop through the ulnar loop from the ulnar side and 
then through the radial loop, grip the separated halves with 
index and mid finger, and we have precisely the final arrange¬ 
ment of strings of the gypsy finger string-trick (Fig. 17). Or, 
reversing the process, if we set up the gypsy trick, and get die 
pulling loop clear by dropping the right index hold, this loop 
may* by drawing the radial and ulnar loops, be itself drawn 
taut to B’s index* and we have the string arrangement of the 
theoretical trick, Fig. iS£ # merely modified by the fourth dorsal 
index string being pulled across the third 

All this depends upon the properties of a common hitch or 
double half-hitch * and as [ believe the latter underlies not 
only these but other tricks, as well as sonic string figures, it 
is convenient to give it here. 

Place the loop over the left index hdd horizontal. Pass the 
radial string proximal to the ulnar, then in a distal direction, 
give it a turn towards you, making a loop of which the returned 
piece of string lorms the upper limb j hitch the near side of 
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this loop over the index. We have a hitch with the fallowing 
obvious properties (Fig. 1S a) : 

< t) If both ends of the support are free, or if the support 
is an endless ring or the like, the hitch is undone 1 yy passing 
the fixed end completely over the support, or by detaching the 
half hitches separately. 


h 



Fig. i& 


£2) If neither end of the support is free, to unhitch, the free 
end of the loop must be threaded back through the fixed end f 
or the fixed end can be pulled simply. 

Pull the fixed end of the hitch down six inches or a foot, 
then pass it up by the ulnar side over the back of the Index, 
The arrangement of strings is that which has been twice 
elaborated (Fig, 1S £). 

Thus it appears that the pendent radial loop in the foregoing 
description is really the fixed end of the double half-hitch, and 
the palmar index strings are merely portions of the same. 

In the u Hand airing-tricks ” which follow* we shall find 
other properties of the hitch utilised. 


A World-Wipe Finger String-Trick, 


Loop the cud of string over B r s finger, leaving two parallel 
strings a little distance apart* and hold the other ends of die 
strings firm in the left hand. 

With the right hand palm upwards insert the right little finger 
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from above between the parallel strings, and pick up the left 
parallel string and bring it across the right parallel string. 

Insert the right index from below into the loop on B's finger, 
the hand being palm upwards, and the middle and ring fingers 
closed in the palm. 

Bend the right hand with fingers pointing downwards away 
from you and backs uppermost, the index and mid finger both 
taking up the left parallel string on their backs, but with the 
right parallel string between the two fingers {Fig. 19). 



Place mid-finger tip on tip of B’s finger. Withdraw index, 
and with left hand pul] string, which will then run out. 

This uick is almost identical with one known in the Caroline 
Islands (Uap Island), described by Mrs. Jayne, 1 who also 
obtained it from a Chippewa Indian. If it bn compared with 
the second method described, of performing the key-ring trick, 
the latter will be seen to be a skilful combination of this finger 
string-trick with a simpler form of the key-ring trick. 

I he above was obtained from Mrs. Erinkworth, Bath, by 
Miss A. Kingston, who kindly gave me the description, 

•c. F, Ji™, String Figure. Scribner, New York. 1906, 
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The Hand StsutkvTkick, 

Hold the left hand palm towards you# Place the loop over 
the left hand, omitting thumb, and draw tight behind so that 
the string crosses the palm. Loop the dorsal part of the string 
over the middle and ring lingers, draw out to the palmar ssdt% 
and pass the two strings round the back of the thumb,, keeping 
them parallel* and the string which comes between index and 
middle finger distal on the thumb (Fig, 20), Pass this distal 
thumb string round the ulnar side of the index, and over the 
backs of the index and thumb; and pass the proximal thumb 
string round the radial side of the little huger, letting the loop 
then hang in front of the palm (Fig, 21), Detach the thumb 
bops and put them between the middle and ring fingers. Pull 
the original palm string, and the whole loop comes away. 
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I learnt this trick from a Bristol boy about 1S70* and have 
never seen it since. There is a certain crudeness about the 
doing and undoing of the disposition of the loop which 
suggests a degeneration of method It is therefore interesting 
to find that there is another method &ee from this defect. It 
was obtained by Miss B. W* Freire Marred) from a patient 
in 5 . Peters Convalescent Home, Woking, who had been 
brought up at the Freemasons' School, Ciapham. Mias Marrero's 
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excellent description,, which 1 give here, was kindly placed at 
my disposal by Dr. Haddon: 

n Hold the left hand palm upwards, and pass it through the 
loop of string, leaving the thumb free. With right hand take 
up the slack of the loop from the back of the left handj and 
bring it to the palm, passing the radial string between the £rst 
and middle fingers, and the ulnar string between the third and 
little* The slack of the loop is now on the palm side of the 
band. Cany both strings to the radial side of the palm, and 
round the back of the thumb to the palm again; the ulnar 
Index string becomes the distal thumb strings and the ulnar 
third finger string becomes the proximal thumb string. Cross 
the distal thumb string the proximal. Put the loop on to 
the little finger, the proximal {or under) thumb string passing 
from palm to back between the third and little fingers* and the 
distal thumb string (which lies uppermost) passing outside the 
little finger. Cross the strings again, the radial little finger 
string under the ulnar little finger string. Bring the crossed 
loop across the palm to the radial side* and put it on to the 
index, the radial little finger string becoming the radial index 
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string. Lift off the two thumb loops, pull tight (Fig. 23 ), and 
pass them from palm to back of hand between the middle and 
third fingers. There Is now, besides the loops misted round 
the roots of the fingers, a single palmar string lying across the 
roots of all the fingers. Full this and all comes off." 
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Miss A, Kingston showed me a third variety of this trick, 
in which the loop after being placed over the index remained 
pendent on the back of the hand, while the thumb strings 
were placed between the fingers, with the result that the 
string ran out between thumb and index. 

There is a Melanesian trick called Au mokeis, or “ Rat,” known 
to Dr. 11 ad don's pupils, which has a striking resemblance to 
the " Hand string-trick.” As to their exact relations I find it 
difficult to express an opinion. In point of cleverness there 
ts no comparison between them. The English trick depends 
on one method of undoing the double half-hitch, the Melanesian 
utilises two or three, and besides, baffles the onlooker by shifting 
the play from the free to the fixed end of the loop, Au makeis 
is a riot in the double half-hitch. It is hard to leam, and I 
could believe that the English trick is au attempt to reproduce 
it. Perhaps one or both of them may at some time have been 
used as a means of shortening an inconvenient length of rope, 
the thumb representing a bom or belaying-ptn, whose release 
would free the remainder of the rope when wanted. 

The following "Mouse” trick was communicated to Dr. 
Haddon by Dr, H. H. Weir, formerly of Toynbee Hall: 

The Mouse Alternative. 

Take string in right hand and loop one end over little finger 
of left band, pressing against ulnar side of little finger. Twist 
strings of little finger loop once between little finger and ring 
finger, and pass over ring finger so that dorsal string of little 
finger is palmar string on ring finger, and vice versa. Repeat 
twist and pass over middle finger, taking care to twist in 
opposite direction and so keep one string proximal and the 
other distal on each finger. 

Repeat for index finger. Repeat for thumb (Fjg. 23). Each 
string now passes on palmar and dorsal aspect of each finger 
alternately, one being proximal and one distal the whole way. 

firing distal string round thumb to other aspect, and lay it 
along the same aspect of index finger, U that which it is 
already against. 

Remove proximal string from thumb, and between thumb 
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and index linger pass it to distal side of what was distal 3£riog 1 
and Lay it against aspect of index finger from which it came. 

The original distal string now makes a loop round thumb, 
and die original proximal string a loop round the strings of 
this loop between thumb and index finger, and the two loose 
strings are on opposite sides of index finger 

Twist strings between index finger and middle finger as before, 
keeping the now distal string still distal* and repeat till they 
pass little huger. 
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Release thumb and pull the now proximal string (Fig. 24), 
Mr, OEdhaiu + who did this trick for me in a neat sailorly 
fashion, began the return or untwisting movement by taking 
hold of the end of the slack part of the string, which he retained 
rill the construction was complete. Two loop ends remained 
on the thumb side of the hand, with which a little juggling 
might be done before pulling thy ulnar strings. 

Miss A. Kingston showed me a form or the trick in which 
both strings passed round the same side of the thumb, which 
was thus not included in the tristing movement. When the 
construction was finished there wore then two loops on the 
thumb which had to be removed. 

The analogy between this trick and the Kd?c tttaktis 1 of 
the Torres Straits is palpable, but I confess to some doubt 

1 jMm, Na, t09; Oct. 1902. 
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whether there is more than analogy. Dr. Weir, unfortunately, 
docs not state whether the trick he describes is called “ Mouse ' 
or whether he so styles it on account of the analogy. Admitting 
that the intention of both is the same, I cannot see any identity 
of principle. They start quite differently, and while JCeAr 
mo&eis repeats a particular self-solving movement four 
the other trick makes a fourfold repetition or :t weaving move¬ 
ment, followed by as many repetitions or a solvent or un weaver 
The simplest lb mi of the 11 Mouse alternative " is as follows; 
Place the loop over the middle finger of the left hand- Take 
np the ulnar string, pass it between middle huger and index, 
round the hack of the index, lay it along the palmar side of 
the fingers. lake up the radial string, pass it between index 
and mid finger distal to palm string aud dorsal siring, and 
round the back of the mid finger out to the palm side a gain 
(Fig. 3$ 6 ). 


b 




1 he elementary form of Kfkc make!5 is as follows: Put 
loop over index and mid finger of left hand. Put right hand 
imo the loop from proximal, with index thrust between index 
and mid finger of left hand pick up the dorsal string, pull it 
through and out proximal to the radial string. Twist the right 
index a half circle with the dock, and place its loop over the 
middle finger (Fig. *50). In each of these cases when the 
loop is removed from the index the string runs off But there 
the resemblance to my thinking ends. The base of Keb< 
mehttt is a trick of the Buli class, with the characteristic 
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crossing strings which conceal the procedure. The oilier trick 
m its simple form docs nol seem to be a trick at nJ.] r but 
only a bitch for & slip-knot. That it has some connection 
with Ktbt mokm Is probable enough. If it is called 
u Mouse 11 die connection becomes almost certain. But looked 
on as hitches or figures of any description, I should imagine 
them different to this extent at least, that a person might 
continue to use one without ever thinking of the other. 

TmL MtNDiLD Ends, 

Make a figure of 8 with the loop by crossing the strings. 
Lay it down. Take up the under string close on either side 
of the crossing* so as to lift the upper string with iL Bring 



the two limbs of the under string together in the hand and 
lift the whole loop. With the thumb and index of one hand 
conceal the link in the strings by holding them at this point 
(Fig. 26). With the other thumb and index grasp the strings 
half a centimetre distant. Invite another person to cut the 
strings in the short part between the points where they are 
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heki When cut show the four free ends and pul them to the 
mouth (Fig, 27)* With the mouth detach the small piece of 
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string which formed half the link; do not let it be seen. Show 
the rest of the string, a straight piece with two free ends, 

1 learnt this trick at school in Bristol about the end of the 
sixties, and it had quite escaped my memory. Within the 
past few years a family of confectioners has come to Clifton 
from one of the Italian-speaking parts of Canton Orisons, 
Switzerland, and I inquired of them if they knew any string 
tricks. One of them mentioned that he had known something 
of the kind as a boy, at the same time making on expressive 
gesture which recalled to niy mind both the trick and the way 
to do if. 

W. IXNKS POCOCK. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Crystal-Gazing. 

p, 1,33.} 

Dr, Andrew Lang says that the questions raised by scrying 
and other occult phenomena "can only be settled after many 
long series of experiments conducted by psychological specialists 
working with sane and healthy subjects." (Introduction to 
Crystal-Gating, by N. W. Thomas;, p. xlvii.) 

Dr. Lang must have read the enormous literature of the occult, 
and the more moderate number of modem books on psychology 
(dull}, Jastrow, Baldwin, and others) to small advantage if 
he still needs evidence that the images seen in glass balls 
and other reflecting objects only add to " the great cloud of 
witnesses " to abnormal mental activities whereby are awakened 
latent and unconsciously-received impressions stored in our 
marvellously complex braird. 
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So it seems clear that Dr. Lang has not made up his mind 
where to place these phenomena* His suggestion implies that he 
believes they may be capable of scientific explanation, but he 
is evidently hampered by the feeling that, possibly p they may lie 
within the domain of the supernatural* and r therefore, be con¬ 
tributory to the IJ fairly strong presumption which human faculty 
(religious ihiih apart) lends to the belief m favour of the survival 
of human consciousness.' 1 (See Dr. Lang's review of Myers's 
(l Human Personality," Mcnthfy March, 1903.) 

[ am sorry to have been guilty of loose writing in saying 
that jEschylus attributed the invention of crystal gazing to 
Prometheus. I used that term for divination generally; thus 
applied* the reference bolds good. For the passage which I 
had in mind is that wherein Prometheus enumerates the part 
he played as seer or medicine-man : 

1 Haw: them many modes ptepbfccy. 

And J naught them wtou dream* mutt prove i™ . 

I led men Oil t 5 art lull dirndl = 

Aud I eyas 10 on a r; n_Fi ctmin tram lire, 

Till then dln-riflODcd [Mnmieiievi 13 4^3, 493. 306.) 


Edward Clodd. 
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Lectures on the Early History of toe Kingship. By 

J, G. Fraser, Londons Macmillan &: Co.i Ltd* 1905. 

Svo. xl and 309 pp, 

The Origin of Priesthood, By Gvrhar Lanutuan. 

Skeimes, Finland, 1905* Svo. xL and toj pp. 

If the following reflections appeal desultory, there arc two 
excuses for it The present writer is only an amateur in these 
matters, and Dr Frazer’s (earned and brilliant Lectures are 
rather a series of notes for arguments than a continuous 
argument. 

It has ever bceti a point of royal policy for the king to make 
sure, in one way or another* of combining spiritual with tem¬ 
poral power; as, on the other hand, spiritual potentates have 
been tempted,, or even constrained in self-defence, to assume 
secular functions. Not to speak of the most conspicuous 
example, that of the Roman see, many bishops were reigning 
princes in Europe down to modern times; and the Bishop of 
Durham was a prince, though not a sovereign prince t in 
England, We all know of Frederick II, 5 unsuccessful reprisal 
on the Church, and the partly successful one of our own 
Henry VIIL, which Elizabeth thought it imprudent to pursue. 
The French kings asserted clerical privilege* so wc read, by 
communicating in both kinds as part of the coronation ritual 
In ancient history there are the titular ktngs p Archon Basileus 
and the Like, who perform under republican governments the 
priestly duties of the former dynasty. Mdthizedek* whether 
historical or not, is quite in the classical line of tradition. All 
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this does not seem to tell us whether kings or prints came 
first Men would not have wanted a king unless they' feared 
human foes, or a priest unless they feared the gods. Which 
fear was the earlier and more pressing? It does not appear 
likely that there is a single uniform answer to this question. 
We do not know that ail early civilisations were alike; our 
in formation ls still a long way from anything really primitive. 
Esther do we know that the practical motives of expediency 
which no historian could neglect in such a case as Henry 
VIIJ/s were act operative before the beginning of our records, 
or that men were not shrewd enough to act on them quite 
consciously. The conflict of the two swords was there before 
the Schoolmen set their wits to reconciling it by theories of 
imperial or jjapal supremacy. 

Many kings, again, have claimed a divine parentage. King 
Edward VLL goes back to Cerdic of Wessex, and Cerdic, in 
the Saxon Chronicle, goes back to Woden, This, however, is 
not of necessity connected with any sacerdotal function. The 
Rajput princes deduce their pedigrees from the sun and the 
moon, but do not belong to the priestly caste. Abo kings 
may become gods without any pedigree at all There was 
no hied order of succession in the Roman empire* but the 
emperors were rep lady deified by virtue of their office. Even 
an official character is not necessary. There are, in truth, two 
kinds of deification. It may be that a particular god is supposed 
to need a human tabernacle, and some mortal has to be found 
for him to inhabit. This, as the more difficult case, is the 
delight of anthropologists. But it oftener happens that a man 
of superior holiness or valour or accomplishment is deemed a 
god because there is something about him that seems to exceed 
human faculty, Thus* within the memory and witness of men 
who ate not very old, John Nicholson was deified by his Sikhs 
altogether against his own wilL Hb dissent, not confined to 
words, failed to check the cult, and it is said to be still 
continued. And Mr. Holman. Hunt relates how he danced 
himself, so fat as His Bedouin hosts were concerned, into a 
chieftainship which he politely refused. Hence another question 
—Is this or ihai heaven-bom king the descendant, in fact or 
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by plausible repute, of some real man who was deified, or is 
a legend used to fortify the claim of authority, or at least 
equality with the professed ministers of the gods, in spiritual 
matters ? The modem doctrine of the divine right of kings 
woufd appear to have been in its origin directed, not against 
popular liberty, but against ecclesiastical supremacy. Rings who 
cannot get deified may have serious trouble when they differ 
with saints—that is, with men who are in a way to be minor 
gods, as we may fairly say for this purpose when we remember 
that in Latin Christendom dtvui is as current a term as bahts. 
Henry II. was a pretty strong king as twelfth-century monarch? 
went, but he found himself weak against Becket. The fact 
that many priests have made themselves kings, and more kin g s 
have been anxious to make out a title to spiritual power, does 
not, I humbty conceive, show that all or even roost kingly 
power was formerly spiritual, but rather that spiritual authority 
is something that kings covet because it does not come to 
them by nature. If the Roman emperors appropriated both 
sacerdotal offices and godhead from politic motives, why should 
not prehistoric Roman kings have done like things for like 
reasons? 

Dr. Frazer's thesis, it is true, derives the king from a tribal 
medicine-man or wizard rather than from a priest But this 
gives rise, I submit, to more difficulties than it avoids. For 
the priest is there too, and what is he doing in the meantime? 
The better opinion is now that the priest and the magician 
arc natural enemies. Magic, being a kind of primitive empirical 
science gone wrong, seeks only to compel rain and sun, seed¬ 
time and harvest, to man's uses, not at all the lea because 
elemental powers are regarded as spiritual, and, further, to 
work healing or revenge by the well-known sympathetic and 
"contagiousmethods; whereas the priest cultivates the alliance 
of superior powers by gifts and service, and claims the con¬ 
fidence of his fellow-men as being himself in the confidence of 
the gods. It may be the fact, as M. Huvelin maintained with 
much learning a few years ago, that archaic formulas have both 
a magical and a religious operation which can hardly be 
separated. Dr. Frazer himself has touched this point elsewhere. 
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and so has Mr. Gunnar Landlman in his monograph on priest¬ 
hood. Moreover, wizards may be ambitious of priestly power, 
and even modem priests forty degenerate into magicians, as 
Prof, Vmogradoff has just now told us. Bui this does not 
disprove the existence of a radical distinction; and when once 
priesthood ls established, the magician s art comes to be dis¬ 
credited as quackery, and at last prosecuted as the sin of 
witchcraft We cannot place media nc-man, priest* and king 
in a scale of continuous promotion: and the more closely we 
connect the king with priesthood, the less hopeful it would 
seem to he to look for his beginnings in magic. Julius Gssar, 
at all events* was nut very like a successful medieme-man, nor 
yet the Hebrew patriarchs and kings. Dr. Frazer certainly 
produces examples of headmen who are medicinemen, and one 
of a Masai chief who is a medicine-man and nothing else, not 
even a warrior. In such a case it ia hard to see how any 
regular priesthood can arise except under foreign influence, and 
the proper inference, I submit is that the case is abnormaL 
In the latter part of the book we have a detailed discussion 
of "sacred marriages/' the legendary or symbolic unions of 
gods and goddesses with mortals which hallow the greater 
ceremonies and ensure their beneficent effect, or furnish 
dynasties with indisputable credentials. Dr. Frazer has estab¬ 
lished an abundance of most interesting facts, and adorned them 
with fascinating conjectures as to which 1 dare not offer any 
confident opinion, [t may be pure ignorance, but 1 fail to see 
that, even if we allow his interpretations, this line of research 
adds much strength to his main argument Once or twice the 
statement of facts might have been clearer for the general 
reader. 11 At Athens the vine-god Dionysus was annualFy 
married to the queen 3 ' (p. 174). Even a classical scholar may 
not happen to know offhand that in historical times this queen 
was the wife of the Archon Basil eus, or to have heard Mr. Cecil 
Smith describe, as he did the other day 10 the Hellenic Society, 
a vase believed to represent the ceremony. This vase does not 
throw much light on the ritual, as it shows the god in his 
proper person, and not the conventional makeup, whatever it 
was. We are therefore still in ignorance whether, as Dr. Frazer 
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guesses* the part gf Dionysus was played by the Archon Basileus 
himself possibly (as he improves an earlier guess) wearing a 
bull's head. But in the field of Attic mythology I am frankly 
incompetent. 

Mr. Gunnar Landtmaa’s work does not bear directly on the 
problem of kingship. It is written in very good English* and, 
so far as I can judge, it is scholarly and sober. The only 
mistake I have observed in the English references is that Sic 
Alfred Lyall is called Sir John in the text, though his initials 
are correctly given in the list of authorities. 

F + Pollock. 


The Mediaeval Stage. By E t K, Chambers. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press. 2 vols. 1903. 

This book has already won authority as a survey of some of 
the scarcely-charted land that Ires between literature and 
popular custom, two things that seldom find the same historian. 
Not from inability, Mr. Chambers has here stopped short of 
pure criticism, or the “analysis of genius." While studying 
the social and material conditions nf our Renaissance drama, 
he was led to explore deeper down and further back* so that 
while hh last chapter touches ou the humanistic and popular 
plays preceding Marlowe, his first is a sketch of the fall of 
the old Roman theatre- The interval forms a continuous story* 
supported with signal learning. The battalions of references 
are drawn both from original sources and from a vast literature 
of monographs. It is safe to say that no other student knows 
his way so well over the whole journey, or has made it for 
the same peculiar purpose. The result b that Mr, Chambers 
has put several books into one, and that his title is imperfectly 
expressive ; nor is this a matter for complaint, though we are 
often carried far out of sight of the drama. The thread of 
argument is several times clearly stated and resumed, and a 
passage on the connexion between the first two of the four 
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books into which the work as distributed may be quoted as 
a good example of a style which, like that of another historian, 
Mr Couithope ( is as a clear, achromatic* telescopic glass. The 
paragraph shows that Mr. Chamberses volumes are, as he 
puts it in his Oxford way* not without their or rational 

framework," 

"The drama as a living form of art went completely under 
at the break-up of the Roman world ; a process of natural 
decay was accelerated by the hostility of Christianity* which 
denied the theatre, and by the indifference of barbarism, 
which had never imagined m If anything of a histrionic 
tradition survived, it took the shape of pitiable farce; one 
amongst many heterogeneous elements in the spetfantten of dis^ 
reputable mimes. For the men of the Middle Ages p however* 
peasants or burghers, monks or nobles* such sptd^uia had a con 
slant attraction \ and the persistence of the deep-rooted mimetic 
instinct in the folk is proved by the frequent outcrops of 
primitive drama in the course of those popular observances 
which arc Lhe last sportive stage of ancient heathen ritual. 
Whether of folk or of minstrel origin* the iudi remained 10 
the last alien and distasteful to the Church, * . , It is the 
more remarkable that the present volume has to describe a 
most singular new binh of the dranm in the very bosom of 
the Church's own ritual Jl (voL IL p. 2,) 

A few lines must suffice to show in outline how these filia¬ 
tions and connexions are worked out. The first of the four 
books, on 11 Minstrelsy/* traces the pedigree, the ranks* and 
the social fortunes of “the vast body of nomad entertainers 
on wham so much of the gaiety of the Middle Ages depended " 
(L 25): who were carriers of so much poetry and story* with 
the tumblers, jugglers* buffoons, and other irresponsible* in 
their wake. One of the points most dearly driven home is 
that the differing castes of these performers can be traced 
to their composite origin. The lower walks of the calling 
answer broadly to the mime5 of the old Graeco-Roman world* 
who were reviled and dispossessed by 14 the bishops and the 
barbarians." The higher, on the other hand* derive more 
nearly from the highly placed and honoured Germanic rd^i, 
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who figures so largely in the remnants of old English heroic 
versei a profession in which kings and princes were sometimes 
the amateurs. Very Full evidence is given. There seems 
nothing to add, except thal Mr Chambers has said little of 
Scandinavia, doubtless because it lay apart from the main 
stream. 1 only notice a reference or two to the Northern 
court poet or skald who perhaps represents the minstrel at 
his highest pitch of talent and status. Bragi and Egii and 
the other poets named in the sagas would have completed 
die picture (see Corp. PctL Bor. % voL ii *d init, and 
Mogk in Paul + s Grttndfiss on the Icdandic-Norwegian litera¬ 
ture, sec. 13). It is curious how little we hear about the 
position of the poet or reciter in the earlier is Eddie ps as 
distinct from the court verse. An Appendix (G in voL il) 
gives in full a leading passage from Thomas de Cabham t at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, who justifies Mr, 
Chambered distinctions, and probably alludes also to the more 
or less separate body of vagrant scholars or 11 goltardic ** 
satirists. The Formal distinction between the maker (tni/wire) 
and the circulator (J&gfar) of poetry seems (i. 63) to have 
begun in Provence, The flourishing of minstrelsy through the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries is told, and the 
story is thus brought down to the time when the liturgical 
drama, a wholly different growth and the subject of Mr. 
Chambers 1 !! third book* was becoming more articulate- Among 
the appendices of value to the chapters on the minstrel may 
be named the extracts from the pay-books, that show their 
cost and maintenance, and the dissertations on their various 
names and tides. Mr, Chambers sees the importance of 
defining historic terms, and his later elucidations of miraculum^ 
fxysferium (n. 104-5), and 1 wterivdium (ii. iSi} do needed 
service in on liquating some of the misnomers found in the 
histories of the drama. 

The second book, which wiB at once attract the readers 
of Fvlk-Larti defies any attempt at a proper c&mft&m\du 
here. It is on 11 Folk Drama/ 1 by which is meant the whole 
of the mediaeval festal custom that contains any scenic 
element at all. It is equal in bulk to the other three books 
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together, and is virtually a separate treatise, though its links 
with the rest are persuasively made out. It describes about 
a dozen pieces of pagan survival in the Christianised world, 
which are adjusted more or less to that world, and received 
by it with the strangest mixture of disapproval, connivance, 
and appropriation. The May-game, the Sword-dance, the 
Feast of Fools are among the topics. In most cases the 
primiti ve rmsm ifr/Vr is forgotten, it is matter of inference- 
but the usages were rooted all the deeper for that, and were 
more easily accepted by the conquering Church. The story 
naturally begins at the point where the heathen origin, if not 
its ultimate meaning, was more consciously recognised, namely, 
at the Conversion, with all its transitions and compromises. 
So iar as J know there is no real comparative study of this 
event in various lands; no history of the way in which 
adjustment made easier what may be called the change cf slide- 
Mr. Chambers has contributed some valuable pages on a special 
aspect of this great occurrence, whose phenomena are just 
as instructive in the region of usages and formulas (such as 
are connected with the events of birth* marriage, death, and 
the change of seasons) as in the region of doctrine- The 
same change, of course, also has its high poetic expression 
in such works as the Northern Sttn-S&Hg\ and in quite other 
fashion ill Shakespeare’s or Herrick's presentment of n the 
paganism of the South of England** Some of the documents 
on this alluring theme are indicated in Mr. Chumbers 1 * chapter 
on Jl The Religion of the Folk." He glances back, in one 
suggestive page, at the remoter origins. 

The heathenism of Western Europe must be regarded as 
a group of religious practices originating in very different 
strata of civilisation, and only fused together by the continuity 
of tradition. Its permanence lay in the law of association 
through which a piece of ritual originally devised by the 
folk to secure their practical well-being remained, even after 
the initial meaning grew obscure, irrevocably bound up with 
their expectations of that well-being" (L too). 

I be view of development followed is largely that of Mr. 
Frazer, but the illustrations through the dozen chapters of 
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this book are of Mr- Chambers's own grouping, and centre 
on his special purpose. The birth and conduce of organised 
fcUy and its ritual—how much of humbler human history is 
contained in dial* Many of the links between these junket¬ 
ings and the professional Fool of fact and drama are well 
known already; these chapters array and add to the body 
of information on the subject The five and forty pages on 
the “Boy Bishop 13 are a favourable example of Mr, Chambers's 
method, which here marshalls the proofs geographically. The 
last chapter on 14 Masks and Misrule “ returns to the nrummmgs, 
revels* and triumphs that lie on the borders of the literary 
drama. 

i,: Thc if mumming ” or 4 ‘ disguising* then* as it took shape 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century, was a form of court 
revel, in which, behind the accretions of literature and pageantry, 
can be dearly discerned a nucleus of folk-custom in the entry 
Of the band of worshippers, with their sacrifical txmntu^ to 
bring the house good tuck h * (L 400), 

Mr. Chambers believes that many unsuspected elements in 
sport go back at last to the conception of sacrifice* which 
is u mock or symbolical n in the use of swords for the dance 
(i 303 ), and in the whipping of boys on Innocents 8 Day 
(i. 260). The chapter on "Village Festivals” discusses fully 
the views held on this matter by Dr. Frazer, Mr. Jevens, 
and others. Mr, Chambers goes some length in suggesting 
(L 149) that 

u The original object of the man who wrestled for a ram t 
or climbed a greasy pole for a leg of mutton, or shot for a 
popinjay, was to win a sacrificial victim or a capital portion 
thereof, which, buried in his field, might bring him abundant 
crops/' 

One may venture the criticism that such games might arise 
without any occult origin, for pure amusement; but the 
analogies quoted for the theory are certainly strong. One 
other Jink between custom and letters is found in the Robin 
Hood pastimes. A very plausible suggestion is thrown out 
that the perplexing Marian, who, it is well known, only enter* 
late into Robin Hood balladry, is simply the representative 
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shepherdess, Marion, of the French pastourtllti and of A dan 
de ia Hale’s famous play, who is transferred from the imported 
Freneli to (he English May-game (i, 176), It is, by the way, 
hard on the Robin Hood ballads to call them “ minstrelsy of 
a sdih ewhat debased type ” \ th ey are, in their gold en age. Ear 
better stuff than most of the English rhymed romances of the 
professional minstrels. 

I have used up my space and said nothing of the third and 
fourth books, which treat of the liturgical drama and its off* 
shoots. They are of less direct interest for these pages. Mr. 
Chamhers's is, however, by Ear the most thorough treatment extant 
of the subject, which is not so much the literary connexions, 
and still less the literary quality, of the miracles and moralities, 
as their clerical and other origins, and the conditions on which 
they were founded. Many of the capital documents on the 
whole matter are given or referred to. The appendices, which 
fill half of the second volume, are most welcome. The lists, 
the most extensive yet published, of the places of representation 
of mediaeval plays, and of the texts and editions, show the 
groundwork of the whole study. Of the chapters 1 can simply 
give the titles; “Liturgical Plays”; “The Secularization of 
the Plays”; “Guild Plays and Parish Plays"; “Moralities, 
Puppet-Plays, and Pageants =r (in which the links with folk- 
drama reappear); “Players of Interludes”; “Humanism and 
Mediaevalism," I hope the work may be followed by that 
other one which the author began by projecting, “ about 
Shakespeare and the conditions, literary and dramatic, under 
which Shakespeare wrote” Oxford, as Mr. Chambers says, 
left us to teach ourselves method, of the rigid, serried, foreign 
type; but perhaps there are compensations for the delay in 
the larger and freer culture which animates such a book as 
this. 

Oliver Elton. 
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WEDNESDAY, 16 th MAY, IS 06 . 

Mr. G. L. Gomme (Vice-President), 
ix the Chair. 

1 he Minutes of the last Meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The resignations of Mr, A. Hussey, Mrs, E. Adams, 
and the Hon. Mrs. A, Lyttelton were announced. 

Mr. E. S, Hart land read a paper entitled “Travel 
Notes from South Africa” (p. 472), which was profusely 
illustrated by lantern slides; and exhibited part of the 
kit of a witch doctor practising in the Lower Tugda 
(Plate xiv.). In the discussion which followed Mr. Ctadd, 
Miss Burtie, Miss Eyre, and the Chairman took part 

The Meeting terminated with a hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. Hartland for his paper. 
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Minute of Meeting, 


WEDNESDAY, 20 th JUNE* 1 » 6 > 

Sir E. W h Brahrook, C.B- (Vice-President), 
m the Chair, 

THE Minutes of the last Meeting were read and 
confirmed 

The death of Prof. Usener, and the election of Dr. 
Westermarck as a new member, were announced 
Miss Winifred Faraday read a paper entitled n Custom 
and Belief in the Icelandic Sagas kp (p s 387), and in the 
discussion which followed, the Chairman, Mr* Nutt, Mr. 
Major, Mr Stefansson, Mr* Kirby, and Dr. Gasier took 
part. 

The Meeting terminated with a hearty vote of thanks 
to Miss Faraday for her paper. 



CUSTOM AND BELIEF IN THE ICELANDIC 

SAGAS. 

BY L, WlSlFEjm FAHAUAY. 

{Head at Meeting, 20th Jnm\ 1906.) 

Enquiry 1 into Scandinavian paganism has hitherto been 
mainly directed to its mythological side, where the sources 
are so full and so alluring. The ritual and customs of the 
North have been left comparatively untouched, although 
it might be supposed that the Icelandic family and his¬ 
torical sagas would present a considerable field for such 
enquiry. Vigfusson and Powell attempted a collection of 
the material. But this i$ incomplete, and the material 
unclassified and for the most part without comment. Nor 
Ls any use made of the materials in the Kings* Lives: 
nor any attempt at enquiry into origins. Large portions 
ot different sagas are rejected as spurious or late, without 
regard to their possible value as tradition, even if inter¬ 
polated. As regards other work done on the subject, 
attention has been fixed almost exclusively on the 
picturesque hierarchy of Asgard and the Valhalla myth, 
the formularised religion of the Viking age; and the 
older strata of belief there and elsewhere evident have 
been neglected. Among Continental scholars especially 
there has been a tendency unduly to exalt the authority 
of Saxo, which also darkens counsel. Saxo's testimony 
may serve to confirm a better tradition, but it is worth¬ 
less unless confirmed by it j it is impossible for instance 
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to regard for a moment the evidence of the bigoted 
Danish monk where it differs from that of Snorri, an 
honest and intelligent witness who knew his subject and 
had no parti /rtf, Another practice from which the 
subject has suffered is that of ascribing to Celtic 
influence everything interesting in Norse sources which 
touches on the supernatural. 

The materials for the present study arc collected chiefly 
from those Icelandic sagas which deal with the time 
before tire establishment of Christianity in Iceland in 
the year tooo, and from the Lives of the Kings of 
Norway, as far as the death of OUf Tryggvason in the 
same year, in the Heimskrmgla; with occasional reference 
to the Prose Ed da where this serves to throw light on 
the other sources, In the Icelandic family sagas the 
references arc scattered- Tile saga-writers are sparing 
of detail, and mention nothing that does not actually 
bear on some feature of the story: there is also a 
general vagueness in the matter of dates and seasons. 
The references are arranged as far as possible in order 
of date of occurrence, which can usually be approxi¬ 
mately fixed by reference to genealogies; the date of 
occurrence being naturally of importance, where the 
question is of the growth or decay of a custom. 

The present literary form in which the sagas are cast 
dates in the case of the greatest sagas to the thirteenth 
century. The longer sagas are compilations from a 
number of smaller ones; in the case of NjdUt, Laxdala 
and Egi&, the compilation is carefully done, Laxdasla 
especially arranging its material with considerable atten¬ 
tion to artistic effect; the other two are more to be 
depended on, therefore, in matters of detail. In Eyrbyggja 
there is little attempt to present an artistic whole. The 
shorter sagas which supplied the material for these 
must, even in their written form, have been composed 
a century earlier; and to the twelfth century at latest 
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the present form of Komtafes Saga must be ascribed; 
Ha/iiur Saga, Hoensa-thoris Saga, Vapnfirtistga and 
Hti&arviga also give evidence from style of early date, 
and, together with Ktmnaks Saga, of having existed 
orally before the period or the saga writing, that is 
before the close of the eleventh century. The accounts 
in Fi&tmanna of the difficulties and hardships of early 
settlers in Greenland are too graphic not to be authentic- 
The Water dale Saga is an old story worked over, atnj 
the same is true of Tkmkfirtsinga, (iisla is a beautifully 
told story belonging to the best period of saga-corn - 
position, though, as in Vlgd'Gtom's Saga, the subject is 
old. Such stories as Tfurrstein the White , Thorstein Hall 
of Side*s Son, and Thidtandi, arc examples of the small 
sagas which provided the material from which longer 
compilations were made. Of the two versions of the story 
of Droptaug's sans {Fljltsdtsla), one is old, the other 
a very diffuse and inferior late composition. The Kings' 
Lives were compiled by Snorri in the thirteenth century 
from older versions; but his honesty, learning, and 
complete absence of bias make his testimony of groat 
value. In all the sagas any approach to Christian 
prejudice is easily recognised, the mom so from its 
rarity. 

1 , The Gods, 

The Asgard hierarchy, as systematised during the 
Viking age, contains, according to Snorri, thirty or thirty- 
one gods and goddesses. Some of these are merely 
personified epithets, and the list can be reduced to 
about twenty who have a real existence in myth; Odin, 
the chief, a wind or storm-god; Thor, the thunder-god; 
Baldr, a tree-spirit; Njord, Frey, and Freyja, agricultural 
deities; Tyr. an ancient sky-god; Loki, a primitive fire- 
spirit; Frigg, the Hera of the Norse hierarchy; Hdmdal 
and Hoeni, whose characters are not made clear; Geffon, 
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apparency an ocean-goddess; I dun, a doublet, probably 
tribal, of Freyja; Hod; and half-a-dozen others not 
distinctly characterised, who may be tribal deities, or 
heroes elevated into the hierarchy. Of the whole list 
only two, Thor and Frey, are ever mentioned in the 
sagas as receiving actual worship. The references are 
as follows, arranged chronologically so far as is possible! 
Thor. 

r. (Thorskfirtinga, 890); Thorolf Mostrarskegg was a 
great sacrificer and believed ill Thor. When he 
reached Iceland, he sacrificed that Thor might 
send his pillars to land, and gave his son for it 
This is explained in Eyrbyggja as meaning dedi¬ 
cation, not sacrifice; " Thorolf gave his son to 
Thor, and called him Thorsteln, 

2. Landnayna records of the same settler; " He took 
down his temple {Le. in Norway) and took with 
him most of the wood, and the earth under the 
altar that Thor had sat on. He threw overboard 
the pillars that had stood in the temple- Thor was 
carved on one." He named the promontory where 
the pillars landed Thorsness, and made it sanc¬ 
tuary. He built a great temple there, and he 
and hb descendants made strict laws to preserve 
the sanctity of the place. The carrying of the 
temple-pillars is a common incident in records or 
the settlement; the taking of the holy earth, like 
the “two mules' burden of earth which Naaman 
took back to Syria, is recorded nowhere else. It 
may be a recognition of the local character of 
the god, though “ the altar that Thor had sat 
on" looks like a survival of the throne-altar 
carried with them by settlers. 

3. Helgi the Thin, another settler, had become Christian 
m the Hebrides ; " he believed in Christ but vowed 
to Thor in great matters" {Svatfd&ltt, 890). 
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4 Orlyg and Koll went out together, from Ireland. 
6dyg was Christian, “ but Koll vowed to Thor." 
They got separated in the storm, but both came 
to land {LandnamOj about 890). 

5- [Ft&amatma Saga, 990). Thotgib Grrabeinsstjupr 
Thorferson had been a devotee of Thor, but 
became Christian some years before the establish¬ 
ment of Christianity in Iceland* Thor appeared 
to him in dreams and threatened him. One 
night a 11 home-boar 11 died (£#* a boar which 
had grazed in the home enclosures); he had it 
buried by some fences, and let no one eat of it 
Another night an old ox died. Then Thorgils 
watched ; next morning he was blue all over, so 
that people thought he and Thor must have met. 
Before starting on his journey to Greenland he 
dreamt again* and Thor, <H big and red-bearded t ,+ 
threatened him with a bad voyage. When had 
weather came, many wanted to sacrifice to Thor, 
but Thorgils forbade it. During the voyage he 
remembered having once dedicated a calf to Thor; 
the calf, now a full-grown ox, was on the ship, 
and he decided to throw it overboard. A woman 
of the company became angry and begged that 
they might have it for food: "No wonder things 
go ill, when Thor is so much insulted ;" but 
Thorgils refused. 

6; (Gunttlaugs Saga, 1003). In Norway, Thord vowed 
to Thor for victory over Gunn hug in a wrestling 
match, 

7. (Thorfijin Karhcfnfs Saga, 1007), The Christian 
settlers in Greenland became very short of food, 
and answer to their prayers did not come 
as quickly as they wished. Thorhall made a 
poem in honour of Tlior, and was rewarded by 
a whale, of unknown species. The vrhole party, 
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however, became ill after eating of ft; and when 
they learnt where it had come from, they threw 
away what was left. 

B * (Njdk r T 990k He is mentioned as standing with 
Thorgerd HolgabniS and Irpa in the temple of 
Earl Hakon and Gudbrand of Dale,* in Norway. 
FIJSfsdii'Li 1990} mentions him with Frey, Frigg, 
and Freyja, in Bersi's temple, in Iceland, but the 
style of the passage is late, and an older version 
of the same incident names no special gods, 

Frty <—More than one reference to Frey seems to 
point to his being originally a tribal god of the Swedes. 
Whatever his origin was, he found wide acceptance, and 
was, with tlie possible exception of Thor, the favourite 
Icelandic deity, so far as can be judged from the material. 
More than one Icelander is famous under the title of 
Freys-priest; eg. Hrafnkd Freysgofli (about 946} and 
Thnrd Freysgofti (about 970). 

I* (HrafnkdFreysgd&i's Saga, 946}. Hrafnkd Frtysgofti 
liked no god more than Frey. Me shared his 
best treasures with him, and gave him half I he 
horse Frey Tax i, vowing to kill anyone who rode 
It. He kept his oath ; but discarded his favourite 
deity when the other chiefs of the district destroyed 
his temple in vengeance for the slain Einar. 

2 . (WaiordaU Saga, 954), Brand put his trust in his 

horse Frey-fax 3 . 

3. Viga-Glnms Saga (957). Thorkdl the Tall went 

to Frey's temple and led thither an old ox, and 
said, “Frey, who hast long been my chief trust, 
and hast received many gifts from me and well 
rewarded them, I give thee this ox, that Glum 
may go from Thvtfra as unwillingly as I now go. 
Give me some sign whether thou accept or not. 11 
The ox fell dead, and ThorkeU went away happy. 
The sequel look place some thirty years later 
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Gliim dreamt that many men came to Thvf-m to 
meet Frey, They said to him, " We are thy dead 
kin, and we ask Frey that thou be not driven 
from Thvdra, but he answers proudly and angrily, 
and remembers now Thorkell the Tail's ox gift," 
Glum never thought so well of Frey after that 

4. {Gisli Surssons Saga, 964). Thorgrim meant to 

have an autumn-feast at the Winter-Nights, to 
welcome the winter and to sacrifice to Frey. In 
the same saga it is said of Thorgrim that "snow 
never remained, and it never froze, to the south 
of his howe, because Frey protected him on 
account of the sacrifices," 

5, ( Waterdak Saga, 872). Ingimimd had a silver lot 

in his purse, with Frey’s image on It disappeared 
from his purse, and was seen by tile Finns in their 
trance at the place in Iceland where he afterwards 
settled. He said, "Frey will let his image come 
where he wishes his seat of honour." 

There are a few other references to gods, where there 
is no record or actual sacrifice, 

1. \HaUfred's Saga, 996.) A crew of Icelanders de¬ 

tained by 01 if Tryggvason vowed " to give Frey 
much money if they got to Sweden, Thor or Odin 
if they got to Iceland ; but if they did not get away 
from Norway, the king should have his way." 
Similarly in the /^astdee/a, about the same time, 
Kjartan becomes Christian on the understanding 
that he will pay some worship to Thor next 
winter in Iceland. 

2. {Cilia Saga, 95S.) The form of the Foster-brother 

Oath called “all the gods to witness"; and in the 
Waiirdale (935) those who failed to keep an 
appointment for the holmgang, or single-combat, 
were threatened with " the anger of the gods and 
the name of truce-breaker." Similarly, in die old 
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version of the incident of Droplaug's sons and Bersi’s 
temple, Bersi attributes a storm to the anger of 
the gods because Helgi and his brother had gone 
solarsinttis (with the sun) round the temple, and 
had not announced by law the slaying of Tordyfit. 
In Viga-Gitim's Saga, Glum swears “to the As*' 
(Thor) that he was not there when Thorvald Kn 5 k 
was slain. In Landnama the form of oath is by 
“Frey and NjbrS and the almighty As." 

These references sufficiently indicate a stage of religious 
development corresponding to that represented in Greece 
by the Homeric poems. The gods are not yet moral, 
but are the guardians of such rules or social order as 
are sufficiently fixed to be under their protection ; as in 
Homer perjury and injuries done to parents are punished 
by divine anger. 

The matter-of-fact attitude of the Icelanders to the 
gods (instance the open disapproval expressed by devotees 
like Glum and Hrafnkell when they did not receive 
adequate support from the deities of their special worship) 
docs not necessarily prove that the religion was decaying. 
Their irreverence, like that of Homer’s heroes, is natural 
to a stage of development in which men have outgrown 
the blind fears and ignorance of tile primitive savage, 
and have acquired some command over nature, but have 
not yet attained the more spiritual conceptions repre¬ 
sented by Greek tragedy. Morse religion was kilted by 
Christianity before it reached that stage. That it had 
sufficient vitality to make a struggle for existence is 
repeatedly witnessed to in the sagas; for example, in 
Laxd&la : “There was a change of faith in Norway; 
men took to it very unequally ; they said the weather 
was bad because of the king's new faith"; and again, 
when the establishment of the new faith in Iceland was 
attempted, “many went against it; it was hard to keep 
the peace between heathen and Christian," Hjalti, an 
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Icelander who preached die new faith* was outlawed for 
blasphemy. 

What looks like a curious tendency to free-thinking 
appears, however, m Thorstein in the WaterdaU (954), 
who believed in ** him who made the sun. whoever he be, 
for him 1 think mightiest 11 ; and in Tborkell Mini, a 
Lawman of about 970, who adopted “the god who made 
the sun," and when his death was approaching had him¬ 
self carried outside that he might die m the sunlight. 

It may seem strange that Odin, the head of the 
Asgard system, is not named in the sagas as receiving 
sacrifice, and oilier omissions. Frigg and Freyja, for 
example, are equally striking* though all three names 
are common enough in the ken flings of the poets, Nothing 
can of course be argued from mere 0mission, though in 
the case of Balder it has been used as an argument 
telling against his divinity h In dealing with Scandinavian 
religion the argument is especially fallacious : the saga- 
writers are always economical of detail, and, as they were 
not writing histories of ritual and mythology, sacrifices 
u h ould only be mentioned as they happened to relate to 
the fortunes of the Story. Further, the written form of 
the sagas is not contemporary, and Odin's omission may 
be accounted for by his becoming, as supreme god and 
the most highly organised Scandinavian deity, an object 
of special hostility to missionaries— an argument applied 
with much force by Mr. Nutt to Irish mythology, A 
Scandinavian example of this missionary zeal is offered 
by Saxo's violent attacks on Frigg. to be explained by 
the strength of her influence as a rival to the Virgin 
Mary. 

In the references to Thor it will be noticed how many 
of his devotees bear his name as part of theirs^ which 
may be accounted for cither by their actual dedication 
to him, as in the case of Thorstein Thorolfsson, or simply 
by his popularity. 
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Another suggestive point is the custom of keeping 
sacro-sanct animals, which may be compared to the cattle 
sacred to Artemis in Fhocis, and the swine consecrated 
to Aphrodite at Hlorapolis* Hrafnkeh and by inference 
Faxa-Brand* each kept a horse sacred to Frey, and 
Thorkdl the Tall devoted an ox to him. In Fidamann# 
wc have a calf ivhich had been dedicated to Thor, and 
it seems probable that the “home boar" 1 and the old ox 
killed by divine visitation In the same saga were also 
the property of the god t as Thorgtfe makes the same 
prohibition against their being used for food as later in 
the case of the calf. Possibly I hor s special claim against 
Thorgils himself was justified by the latter's name 

A goddess mentioned who is not one of the As&ard 
divinities is the sea-goddess Ran, referred to in an episode 
in Eyrbyggju (after the year ioool. Thorodd and Ins 
companions were drowned at sea; the ship was fished 
up, but the bodies could not be found. Men were drink¬ 
ing the Yulc-ale, but they turned it into a wake. On 
the first evening or the wake Thorodd and all his com¬ 
panions came in. Everyone welcomed them, and thought 
their coming good, because 11 it was held true that men 
were welcomed by Ran if sea-dead men visited their 
Wake; for little had been lost of heathendom, though 
men were christened and called Christian," They spoke 
to none, but came every evening and sat by the fire. 
Everyone thought the haunting would cease when the 
wake was finished, but it did not. This is a testimony 
to the tenacity of the old beliefs, to the vitality of those 
vague* and primitive forms which existed in the minds 
of the common people and were never embodied in any 
system ; just as there were nature-divinities in Greece 
who were never admitted into the Olympic circle. The 
late Or Abhott notices the vague and fluctuating nature 
w the Homeric sea-gods, ■* creatures which cannot easily 
rought within the limits of human life," and which 
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were not among the Olympians, though Poseidon is intro, 
duced as the brother of Zeus; they had something of 
the vagueness and mystery of the sea, and were not 
readily brought within a system. An oath by " Ran and 
the Regin" is given in Olkofra Thattr. 

II. Hero-worship and Underworld Deities. 

That spirits connected with rites for the dead were 
worshipped among the Scandinavians down to the very 
close of the pagan time, is dear from the sagas, although 
the evidences are not abundant. The question is closely 
bound up with the subject of burial customs; these 1 
shall give in their turn, but in the meantime a general 
summary' of the practice and belief may be given here. 

It is clear that primitive ideas of continued existence 
in the howe remained in Tull force right down to Christian 
times. This assertion rests on the following; 

1. Burial in com [turndin** positions (c^. headlands). 

2. Placing treasure, ships, tools, weapons, slaves, in the 

burial mound. 

5. The belief that the dead man was affected by the 
outward condition of his howe, 

4 The belief that men “died into the fell” 

5. The extremely prevalent belief in ghosts; that is, 

in the continued activity of the dead, which is not 
always malignant; Kiaufi helps his friends to 
avenge him (Svaffd$ifi t 960); Thorgunna comes 
back and prepares meals, and no one suffers from 
them {Eyrbyggja, 993). 

6. The appearance in dreams of dead kindred. 

Where these ideas exist, we should expect to find traces 

o\ local hero-cults, and of the propitiation of underworld 
divinities. 

The belief in certain supernatural beings closely con¬ 
nected w ith the individual man living and dead* appears 
in the sagas in the form of female spirits who follow 
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and protect a man during his life, announce to him his 
death, and in some way represent him after death, ex¬ 
tending help and protection to his descendants. They are 
not the souls of the dead, but nameless divinities, the 
life-principle of man or woman, The names hamingja 
and fytgja (for there seems to be no difference between 
the two) are both applied to them. Hamingja is a 
derivative of kamr {a shape), and fytgja of the verb 
fylgja (to follow). One or two examples will suffice: 

I* { Tfwrsh/irZtnga , 930.) Kjarlak tells Steinolf "Thy 
fylgjnr cannot stand against Thoris fylgjur!" 

2, ( Vigx^GIuiris Saga , 950,) Gliim in a dream saw a 

woman of giant size coming to Thvera. When 
he woke, he said, "I think Vigfus, my mothers 
father, must be dead, and the woman will have 
been his hamingja^ who walked higher than the 
mountains ; and his hamingja will seek an abiding- 
place where 1 am, lf 

3, {Hallfnds Saga, IOOJ,) On Hallfred’s last voyage, 

a woman, tall and dad in mail* followed die ship. 
He said it was his j fylgju hotia f and said to her, 
^ All is over between us/' She asked his cider 
son, Thorvald, to take her; he refused, but the 
younger, Hallfred, consented, and to him Hallfred 
gave his sword, 

4, ( Th&rstdn Had of Sides Sods iQjja) Thors telri 

dreamed that three women came to him, on three 
successive nights. Each night a different one 
spoke first, and warned him of his death through 
the treachery of his slave Gilli The last night 
they asked to whom they should turn after his 
day, and he said, “To my son Magnus. 0 

5, {Qlaf Tryggvasods Saga f about 997.) Thorkell the 

Seer, of Hdrgstand, was staying vrith his friend 
Hall of Side for the Autumn Feast* One flight 
the latter's son, Thidrandi* was summoned out of 
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the house by mysterious sounds. Nine women in 
black, with drawn swords, came from the north, 
and nine in white on white horses from the south. 
Thidr&ndl did not return to the house, and at last 
they went out. It was moonlight and frosty 
weather. He was found dying, and died next 
morning, after telling what had happened. He was 
laid in the howe in the ancient way. Thor kcll's ex¬ 
planation was, " I think the women were the fylgjur 
of you and your kindred ; I think a change of faith 
is coming . . . and that your Disir, who have 
followed this faith, must have known beforehand 
of the change, and also that you and your kin 
will give them up, and they will not be content 
to have no tribute from you. . , . The better 
Disir must have wanted to help him." Some 
time after this incident, Thorkell was heard 
laughing to himself, and explained that he saw 
the hillsides opening, |J and every living creature 
great and small flitting, bag and baggage.” 

About this last reference there are several points 
worthy of notice, (i) The Disir, of whom l shall have 
to speak again, are here definitely identified with the 
fyigjttr who represent the dead. (3) The divinities who 
take their flight before the new order, are earth-deities, 
creatures of the fairy-hill. (J> Thorkells home is Horgs- 
land, taking its name From the ltorj^ r a significant word 
wherever it occurs in plsce-nan'ics, The horg is an open- 
air altar or cairn, and wherever it occurs, as distinguished 
from the haf or temple which belongs to the more defined 
Asgard divinities, it suggests this kind of worship. 
( 4 ) There may also be significance in the fact that 
Thorkell was Spama^r or Seer, which seems reminiscent 
of the divination common])- practised in connexion with 
underworld rites in other religions. 

There seems then no doubt that the DUabl 6 t or 
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sacrifice to the Bfoir which is mentioned occasionally In 
the sagas, was a sacrifice to spiritual powers of a vague 
kind, not yet grown into Individual deities; female, and 
representing In some way the underworld of the dead. 
Their sex is a mark of antiquity; that and their 
relation to the dead and the underworld being fully 
accounted for by the mystical character attaching to the 
offices performed by women, and the fear of them* among 
savages generally. The DisabMt has sometimes been 
described as connected with the worship of Freyja* and 
taking place at midwinter, but there is no saga-authority 
for this. There Is no recorded case of a DisablSt In 
Iceland, but there are cases in Norway; 

L Htimskringfa (Ynglinga Saga), King Adi Is was at 
a Disahldt; and as he rode round the hall, his 
horse stumbled and Tell, and he was thrown on 
his head, and his skull was split (mythical). 

2. {Egifs Saga, 92 jj King Eirik and Gunnhild came 
to Atley, and Bard had prepared a feast for them p 
and there was to be a Disabldt, (The context 
proves that this was in the autumn.) 

We cannot decide whether there is any significance in 
the fact that it was at the Winter-Nights' Feast that the 
Disir killed ThidrandL The Greek and Roman festivals 
or the dead were in spring, to keep off evil influences 
from the crops ; but on the other hand, the Christian 
ones come not at seedtime but after harvest, and so far 
as it goes, the evidence points to the same season for the 
Scandinavian service of the dead, 

III. Burial Customs and Hf.rq-Cul.ts> 

There arc two beliefs about the state of the dead 
evident in the sagas, existing side by aide, often appearing 
in the same instance, though mutually inconsistent. These 
are life in the howe or burial-mound, and the journey to 
Valhalla. It is natural that inconsistent notions should 
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flourish side by side, on subjects of which we know 
nothing, especially in the case of death, where loss and 
affection keep the mind restless. The Valhalla notion 
belongs to the systematised religion of the Viking age; 
yet it is clear that the primitive idea of continued 
existence in the bow*, and of a man’s wanting the same 
things after death as before It, continued in full force. He 
is buried in his clothes and weapons; often in a ship; 
once with his horse and tools; once with a slave; often 
with treasure, though this custom, as was natural, fell into 
decay. The following are the chief instances; 

j t {Egil's Saga* 877.} They did with Thorolfs body 
according to custom, and put up a memorial stone 
after him. (In Norway,) 

First Quarter 0/ the 1 0/A Century* 

2. (Svarfd&Ia t before 910.) Thorstdn took Thorolfs 

body to Sweden, and borrowed an earl's hall to 
drink the arval. He laid Thorolf in the howe 
with much money to honour him, and the feast 
vis held three nights n according to custom, 

3. {Id.) Thorstcin put his father Thorgnyr in the howe f 

and much money. 

4. {Landnamai) Geirmund was laid in a ship in a 

wood not far from the house. 

5. {Egils Saga* 925,) Egil took up Thorolfs body and 

washed and prepared it according to custom. He 
was put in the grave with all his weapons and clothes, 
and Egil put a gold ring on each hand. Then they 
built it up with stones, and sprinkled it with carthn 

6. {Floamanna, 926.) Atli was bowed as was then the 

custom, 

7. (Rtykd&Id, c. 92;.) Eyvind was bowed at HelgastaS. 

8. (Landrt&m& t c 925.1 Hafnar-Orm was bowed on the 

headland in front of the homestead at Hafn p where 
he first came to land. 
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Stctind Quarter. 

9- {Egifs Saga* 933.) A howe was made for Harald 
Harfagr at Haugasimd. 

10. {Fk, 934,) Egil laid Ids father Skallagrim in a ship 

and rowed out to Digraness* There a ho we was 
made, and Skallagrim laid in with his horse and 
weapons and smith's tools. It is not told that 
movable property was laid with him in I he howe* 

11. (Water dale Saga, 935.) Inglmiind was laid in a 
boat from the ship Stigandi, and everything done 
as honourably as was the custom witli men of 
rank. 

12* {Htimskriughi, c 93a) Hakon the Good had the 
dead men laid in ships, which lie drew up from 
the shore to the battlefield. 

Last Quarter. 

* 3 ' (SgtTs Saga, 960.) Ska I lag rim's howe was opened, 
and Egifs son BoJSvar laid in, 

14 {GisIFs Saga, 963.) Vestein wa$ laid in the howe 
according to custom. His murderer Thorgrini 
bound on the hell-shoe?, saying 14 It is customary 
when men have to walk to Valhalla*" 

15. (Fk r 964.) Thorgrim was laid in a ship, and the 
howe made in the old way ; before it was dosed, 
his murderer Gisli put a stone In the boat as an 
anchor* 

ifr (Svar/data t 965.) Karl and the East men were 
carried up to Kart’s River, and there laid m a ship, 
and much treasure with them. 

is 7. [Gulls Saga, 97S,) ThorkeH was bowed in the 
old way. 

id, {Laxdx£a w 97 2 -) Hoskuld was ho wed honourably* 
Little money was put in the howe with him. 

19. (Bgifs Saga f 982.) A howe was made and Egil 
bid in with his weapons and clothes. 
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20, {Eyrhyggja, 993,) Amkdl was laid in a howe by 
the sea, as big as a stackyard, 

21 {Flj&tsdata, 998.) Kari was carried on a shield to 
HofCi; and a ho we thrown yp after h i m. 

22, (/A) A howe was made, and there Helgi and 
TJiorkcIl were howed. On the other hand, others 
who fell were simply JurSaXir {earthed or buried) 
where they fell. 

Women were also howed sometimes. Aud the Wealthy, 
about the year e>00, was laid in the howe in a ship, as 
befitted so notable a traveller, and much money with her, 
after a three days' feast {Laxdala) ; according to Landnama, 
her howe was on the shore below high water mark, 
that she might not be in unhallowed ground, as she was 
Christian. Droplaug’s mother Ameics {Fljdtsd&fa) was 
"howed outside the garS"; and Thorstein laid lus mother 
Ingibjorg in the howe beside her husband (Svatfda/a), 

The belief that a dead man would stilt want the things 
lie had wanted in life is fully illustrated in these passages. 
It is combined no doubt with the idea of a journey to 
Valhalla, in die practice of ship-burial; and it further 
appears in two undoubted survivals from former slave- 
sacrifice, both in Landnama. 

1. When Asmund died during the settlement-years in 
Iceland, he was buried in a ship in a howe, with a 
thrall “ who slew himself because he would not live 
after Asmund,” The chief, however, appeared in 
a dream to his kindred and complained that the 
thrall was annoying him, so the howe was opened 
and lie was removed, 

3 . When Ingimund died during the same period, he was 
laid in a boat and buried as honourably as was 
the custom with men of rank. One friend killed 
himself, sending a message to another to do like¬ 
wise, because “there is no Life for the friends of 
Ingimund." 
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The dead weft affected by the condition of their burial- 
mounds. It is noted in Landnama that “ Einar's howe 
was ever green winter and summer,’' and in Gisla that 
Thorgrim’s ho we never froze because of the favour of 
Frey, Asolf, in Landnama. appeared after death to his 
friends in a dream, to complain because a eow-gtrl wiped 
her feet on his howe- 

These instances all point to the continued con¬ 
sciousness of the dead after burial. A step further is 
reached in the belief of the Thorsnesinga that they would 
"die into" Holy Fell, which is explained exactly by what 
is said in Byrbyggja Thorolf t " He thought he would 
go there when he died, and all his kinsmen on the ness, 
(Bydyg^/a and Candt/at/M, Sc^) 1 A similar belief was 
held by the kindred of And the Wealthy, who was a 
Christian and put up a cross on a hill. Her kinsmen 
made a howe there and sacrificed; " they thought they 
would die into the hills" {Landnatna, goo). " When Sv;m, 
son of Bjorn of Bjarnarfjbrfi, was drowned, “ he was seen to 
go into the fell" [L&tdnama, 940). A still clearer case of 
the belief in a continued life in the burial-mound like that 
of the Tualha De, or of II old a in the Horsdberg, occurs 
in Eyrbyggja (93 S}. Thor stein was drowned in the autumn 
on a fishing cruise. Before the news was known, his 
shepherd saw the fell open to the north. There were 
great fires inside, and great noise and clatter uf horns; 
he tried to catch some of the words, and heard a greet¬ 
ing spoken to Thorstein and his comrades, and a voice 
said that he was to sit in the high seat opposite to 
his father (that Thorolf Mostrarskegg who had believed 
that he and his kin would "die into the fell" and who 
as a devotee of Thor had dedicated this son to his 
favourite god). 

When Gunnar of HliSarendi was slain h his mother had 
him buried tti a sitting posture, doubtless that he might 
not sleep till avenged. He was heard speaking in the 
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howe r and his son Htfgni and SkarpheSinn Njalsson saw 
the howe open, and lights inside, and Gunnar turning 
round to look at the moon (iVjdla, 990). 

Where such beliefs are held, hero-cults may be expected 
to flourish. In Gunnar we seem to have one in the 
making ; and another, in a more advanced stage. In Grim, 
great-great-grandfather of the settler Thorstein Solmunds- 
son. to whom, according to Landnama, sacrifice was made 
after death because of his popularity. When Tungu- 
Odd was buried 41 where he could overlook the Tongue 1 ' 

{ff&cnsa-Tfsaris Saga, 98$). and Hafnar-Grm on the head¬ 
land in front of the homestead, it was possibly with 
the idea of their affording protection. The account 
of Hrapp’s burial (La#d&la f about 970) illustrates the 
collision of the belief in the protecting power of the 
friendly dead with the natural fear of ghosts. At his 
own wish he was buried upright in the doorway, M that 
lie might oversee the household/' as a Greek hero was 
buried in the gateway, probably with the idea that he 
could prevent the entry of evil influences. But Mrapp 
walked, and be was first removed to anoiher spot, and 
later dug up again and burned, the ashes being thrown 
Out to sea. 

A genuine hero^cult seems to appear In the worship of 
Thorgerd Hblgabruft or Horgabrufi. Nj&a states that in 
the temple of Earl Hakon and Gudbrand of Dale there 
stood the figures of Thor, Thorgerd HorgabruS, and Irpa 1 
and in Hartiar Saga, Grimkelh wishing to enquire about 
the marriage luck of has daughter* w T ent into the temple 
of T h orgerd HorgabruB. She promi s cd favour to T horbjdrg p 
but not to HdrJl, his son, who had desecrated the grave of 
her brother S6ti and stolen his good gold ring. The other 
references to her are ; 

1. Snorri (Edda) calls her the daughter of Holgi, king of 
H .dog aland: ** they were both sacrificed to, and a 
howe was cast up to Holgi, one layer of gold or 
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silver (that was the sacrifice money) and one layer 
of earth and stones." 

5 . In the Jdmsvtkinga Saga and the jdmstdkinga-drapa^ 
she is mentioned on board Earl Hikon's ship in the 
Jdm&vfking battle. She caused a great hailstorm, 
and an arrow seemed to fly from each of her fingers, 

3. An anonymous Grammarian (about 1140) says ,! a 
great woman died when Hhlgatrtill died. 11 

4 Saxo speaks of a Thom, bride lo Helgi King of 
Haldgaland* 

He also tells a story, repeated in other sources, af a 
Thoraj Helgi and their illegitimate daughter Yrsa, which 
Better identifies with this one by means of an argument, 
more ingenious than convincing, that Yrsa, being base- 
born might very well have been called Irpa. The only 
answer is, that she never is so called in any version of her 
story. The whole identification rests on similarity of 
names, which is usually futile, especially in Scandinavian. 
Saxo never suggests that the two pairs named by him 
liclgi and Thom were the same; there might have been 
a hundred so-named* It would be as reasonable to suggest 
that Njdl's daughter Thorgerd and his son Helgi were 
connected with this legend. 

According to both Saxo and Snorri, Holgt seems to be 
regarded as the eponymous hero of Halogaland. The 
etymology is not satisfactory* but the connexion with the 
North of Norway rests on better evidence than the philo¬ 
logical, in the devotion of Earl Hakon to Thorgcrd, the 
evidence for which is unimpeachable. Thorgerd is called 
bmh Holgabruft and Horgabrufr, and it is uncertain which 
is right. il Hulgis Maiden 1 * may have been turned into 
"Maid of the Caim r| because she was worshipped there, 
or Maid of the Cairn/ 1 u Altar-bride," may have become 
a s daughter" because she was so. It seems obvious 
that we have here the cult eba local hero and heroine like 
that of Cccrops and his daughters. Her behaviour in the 
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Jdmsviking battle is just what would be expected of a 
local heroine. As to her being: in Gudbrand's temple, her 
worship should realty have been an open-air onc p that of 
the harg not the h6f v But Njd/a is so careful of detail 
that one hesitates to reject anything, and it is quite likely 
that Earl Hakon 1 being; an enthusiast, a kind of pagan 
revivalist, would introduce an image of his favourite 
heroine into his temple, among the gods. 

Her place in an Icelandic temple, or indeed in Iceland 
at all, is more difficult to explain. Iceland was not her 
sphere of influence. Grimkell came from the Dronthdm 
district to Iceland ; and it h possible that Thorgcrd may 
have become famous beyond her own locality, and Indeed 
be on the way to becoming a goddess. At all events, 
good luck In marriage is the kind of obvious human need 
that a hero or heroine would be expected to help in. 
Another explanation is that she may have gained fame as 
the patroness of so famous a man as Earl Hakon, and 
have been introduced into Ha?%ar Saga by a writer in a 
Christian age who knew no distinction between one deity 
and another, 

Horg-ivorship in Iceland is proved by the occurrence of 
the word in place-names {e.g m% Horgslandl in the story 
of Thidrandi, inserted in Glaf Ttyggvasari s Saga; IIttrg- 
ardal, in Viga-GIum*s Saga). 

Of the service of the dead there are a few traces. A 
remembrance goblet was drunk at the yule-feast at mid¬ 
winter. In the holm-gang, or single-combat, it was the 
custom of Lhe victor to sacrifice a bulk Of this there are 
four saga-examples: 

1* (is gif's Saga, 93S.) A bull was led there, big and 
old. It was called M$Unaut> He w T ho had the 
victory was to kill It Sometimes it was one bulk 
sometimes each who went to the holm had his 
own brought * , . Egil leapt up quickly where 
the sacrifice-bull stood, grasped the lips with one 
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hand and the horn with the other, and turned it 
so that the feet turned up and the neck-bone broke. 

2 . {Kontiatfs Saga, 963.) After the holm-gang. Kortnak 

saw where a bull stood. and killed it. 

3. (l&, 964) Kennak killed the sacrificial bullock 

according to custom. 

4 {Hi&aniga Saga, 99O.) After killing Halli. Viga- 
Styrs had two bulb led home, and killed them, 
because it was the belief in those days that if it 
was so done the prosecution would come to 
nothing. 

The origin of the sacrifice may have been propitiation 
either of the ghost of the slain enemy or of the spirits 
of the underworld, to prevent the ghost from haunting 
the spot. Later it must have been done as a mere 
convention, losing its original significance, as in the 
extracts from A ortnaJc's Saga it was done though the 
other was not killed; in the earlier instance Korinak 
seems to kill the bull as a kind of claim for victory in a 
doubtful combat. 

When, after the first holm-gang mentioned from 
Konttsifs Saga, Thorvard*® wound would not heal, 
the wise woman Thordia told him to obtain the bull 
killed by Kormak and pour the blood over "a hill 
near, where elves dwell* to give them a meal of fresh 
meat": a clear ease of libation, whether the * elves” be 
the spirits of the dead, or earth-spirits, or both confused* 
A survival of a similar rite in Christian dress seems 
to occur in a Greenland custom (Thorjiym Karlsefms 
Saga). When a man died in Greenland, he was usually 
buried on the spot, in unconcern ted soil, with a stake 
In the ground over him. When a priest came, the stake 
was pulled up and holy water poured down the hok. 

When Norse religion became systematised* confusion 
of ideas naturally arose. In Yngiinga Saga both Odin 
and Frey are treated as ancestor-kings; both die, and 
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the general rites in the two cases seem to preserve the 
different characters of the two divinities. Odin, a heaven- 
god, is burnt on the pile; Frey, apparently a god of arms 
and agriculture, is buried in a mound, into which money 
is put through three holes* and " peace and good seasons 
continued.” This is rather to be regarded as a proof of 
the strength of hero-worship in the North, and of the belief 
in the old gods after the establishment of Christianity, than 
as evidence of the deification of a hero ; it is not that the 
hero becomes a god* but that the god is confused with the 
hero. Dr. Warde Fowler notices Hie same tendency in 
Roman religion towards the end of the Republic, when 
Satumus and Faunus figure as early kings of Latium. 
Mr. Chadwick seems to take the opposite view; several 
Continental scholars, relying largely on Saxo, conclude 
that Balder is a deified hero. Yet l do not know that any 
one has seriously adopted the same view or Odin, who 
is also a hero in YngHagst and in Saxo. There is no 
indication that Frey and Odin were ever regarded as 
ancestor-kings in heathen times; and their being so 
regarded in sources composed in Christian times is rather 
due to an unwillingness to give up the old gods altogether. 

On the other hand, a place is found in Valhalla for both 
tin: heroes and the vague female spirit-deities of the under¬ 
world, who seem to be combined with the Asgard hierarchy 
as the Einhcrjar and the Valkyries. The Einherjar, slain 
warriors who make up Odin’s host, include dead heroes 
like Hakon the Good, Gunnar of HlitSarendi, \ estein 
Vestcinsson. The Valkyries, tike the harpies, are wind or 
storm ghosts, who carry off men by a violent death; 
legend, by making them the attendants of Odin, the Wild 
Huntsman, marks their connexion with the storm-winds. 
I cannot accept Mr. Chadwick's suggestion that they 
originated as sacrificial priestesses, an idea which could 
hardly arise except in a sophisticated and literary fancy. 
In the case of the Noms, the Norse Fates, we have a 
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natural transition from the wise women who helped 
mothers and told the fortunes of children; from the 
existence of human beings with unnatural and uncanny 
gifts, goddesses were deduced, who protected mothers and 
children in the same way. In the story of Noma-Gest, 
for instance* it is impossible to decide whether the writer 
thought of the three sisters who prophesied the fate of 
the child as wise women or as goddesses : probably he 
himself hardly knew. To infer a goddess of death from a 
priestess Is a less natural process* 

Jn the same way* inconsistent ideas exist as to the state 
of the dead, In Njdia^ Genoar lives on in the howc; 
yet when Hdgni is asked by his grandmother why he is 
taking his father's spear, his reply is *' that he may have 
it to carry to Valhalla, and to bear at the w eapon-thing" 
Hakon the Good ( HYtmskringla ) is laid in a great mound 
with full armour and best clothes* and “they spoke over 
his grave in heathen Fashion and wished him tn Valhalla/ 1 
Properly* mound-burial belongs to the idea that a hero lives 
on in the earth, and cremation to the notion of a journey, 
like Brynhllda Hell-ride. A confusion of ideas exists in 
the passage in Heimskringla, which states Qdins ordinance 
that men were to be burnt with their goods* and their 
ashes cast into the sea or buried : " thus every one will 
come to Valhalla with the riches he had with him on the 
pile, and also enjoy what he himself buried/' The notion 
of a journey only underlies the description of Hake’s 
Funeral, in the same source: he was laid wounded on a 
ship with the dead men and arms \ the ship was taken out 
to sea and set on fire. 

The idea of a dead man s journey to Valhalla in his ship, 
unplied by his burial in it, must have arisen in the Viking 
age* and seems to be indicated by the contrast with the 
hell-shoes in Chin, Vestcin had the hell-shoes bound on 
because he would have to walk to Valhalla ; Thorsteln, 
a year later* was buried In a ship. There seems no obvious 
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reason why the two burials should be different; the 
circumstances of the two murders were as nearly alike 
as V&tdn's avenger could make them. If it had been a 
case or the Viking brother and the brother who stayed on 
the farm* the reason for distinction would be evident ■ but 
Vesteln was a sea-goer. Possibly only a very rich man or 
one who was sole owner of his ship could afford to be 
buried in it ■ the saga does not say whether Vestein was 
sole or part owner of his. 

The eyes of a dead man were supposed to have an evil 
influence; hence in two sagas we meet with unwillingness 
on the part of the living to pass in front of a corpse. 
In the case of Thorolf (Efrhyggja, 986), this is easily under¬ 
stood, for he had been malicious and mischief-making in 
life. His son Arnkell bade no one pass in front of hint till 
the corpse rites were done, and he was removed from 
the house through a hole broken in the wall behind his 
seat The same precaution was taken after the death of 
Skallagrim {Eg/a, 934 \ though he had been a great 
chieftain. 

Ghosts were not always malignant, though always 
dreaded; as a rule it was those who had been most 
troublesome a live who were malignant after death These 
turn into a kind of vampire, like Glam in GnttPs Saga, 
and the above-named Thorolf in Eyrbyggja. In the case of 
the tatter haunting, the cattle were 0 troll-ridden, 1 K the 
shepherd found dead, coal-black, with every bone broken ; 
the sheep died; the birds w ho perched on the grave fell dead; 
thunderous noises were heard at night. But this ghost 
recognised the tics of kinship, for though he had quarrelled 
with his son Arnkell alive, dead he did no harm 14 where 
Amtell was." lie was reincarnated in a way curiously 
reminiscent of Irish legend, A ghost was usually kid in 
Iceland, by the digging up and burning of the body, the 
ashes being thrown out to sea. After Thorolfs ghost had 
been laid In this fashion, a cow belonging to his son 
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Amkcll used to go to the place where the fire had been, 
and it licked the stone where the ashes had lain. Soon 
afterwards it had an apjjlc'gray calf which Amkcll named 
Glaesir. AmkcU’s otd fbstermother repeatedly begged 
him to have it destroyed, but in vain, until it had grown to 
a tremendous size and done much damage, when it finally 
disappeared, it) Laxdctla the ghost of llalbjbm, who was 
drowned and washed ashore, appeared in the form of a 
cow. 


IV. ToMB-TkKASURES. 

The buried treasure, though, so far as cause and origin 
goes, it has already been discussed, deserves separate 
treatment as a fruitful producer of myth. Here myth can 
be seen in the making. At first treasure was always laid 
in the ho we ; then the custom decayed, as the natural 
desire of the son to inherit made itself felt. It was when 
the custom came into conflict with the desire, that the 
myths of cursed treasure and dragon guardians grew. T he 
sacrosanctity of the burial-mound was only preserved by 
the belief that the treasure would carry no tuck with it, 
and that supernatural terrors attended the violation oi the 
ho we; hence the supernatural lights, the fiery dragons, 
the berserks, to be met with in the mythical chapters of 
many sagas; hence also in myth the Sword of Angantyr 
and the treasure of Fafnir, 

The decay of the custom is marked in the following 
examples; 

1, (Sviofdal*, 910.) Thorolf was laid in the ho we and 

some money to honour him. 

2, {lb.) Thorgnyr was laid in the ho we, and much 

money, 

5, {Lazdata, about 90a) Aud was laid in a ship in the 
howe, with much money, 

4. {Egits Saga, 925.) ligil put a gold ring on each of 
Thorolfs hands. 
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5. {lb., 934.) Skalliigrim was lvowcd , * . It is not told 

that much money was laid with him. Egil inherited 
the lands and loose money. 

6. {lb., 965,) Karl and the Eastmen were buried, with 

much treasure. (As foreigners, they would have no 
heirs in Iceland to claim their money.) 

7. (Ltucttefa, 972.) HGskutd was buried honourably; 

little money was put in the howe with him. 

The transition is also marked in the reproach of Ingi- 
tnund on his son's inactivity (Water dale Saga, before the 
Settlement of Iceland): “In our day it was the custom 
with kings and earls, our peers, that they won for them¬ 
selves fortune and fame; wealth was not counted as a 
heritage, nor would sons inherit from their lathers, but 
rather lay their possessions in the howe with them." 

These to 111b-treasures were the natural prey of the 
adventurous: 

1. (Latu/wma.) Korni was buried in Komi’s howe ; a 

man broke in and carried away his belt and ring, 

2. ( 16 .) Styrbjom found a bag of money in a cairn and 

hid it 

3. {lb) Skeggi broke into I lrolf Krakis howe, and got 

a sword and axe and much money. 

4. (Fbatnauna, 9+6.) Later in the winter, some thralls 

broke open a howe for the money. 

Examples of the terrors by which the howe was guarded 
against desecration occur repeatedly in the mythical 
chapters of sagas; 

t {Hotnsa-Thsrfs Saga, 920) Thori broke open the 
howe of his father’s brother, who directed him to a 
cave In Finmark where a viking and his sons 
guarded their treasure as ftcry dragons. 

2. {lb., 940.) Thori himself was not known to die ; he 

disappeared with his treasure-chests, and is said to 
have lain on them and become a dragon. 

3. {Hartar Saga, 965.) Hord and his companions 
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vowed one Yule to break open the Iiowe of the 
Viking Sod before another Yule. Hord succeeded 
in the attempt, and stole Soti's ring and treasure 
chests, but the ghost laid a curse on the ring: it 
should bring death to its possessor, 

V. Divination. 

This was regularly practised among the Scandin¬ 
avians. Men often ,f sacrificed to learn their fates." and the 
oracle seems to have been consulted both in special 
emergencies and at regular seasons, Harbar Saga (983) 
mentions an oracular stone, apparently like those at Sicyon 
and Mcgara; "Thorstcin went into his bldthtU {sacrifice- 
house), and fell down before the stone to which he 
sacrificed, and spoke to it”; one who stood outside heard 
the stone sing in reply. 

Divination was also a regular part of the temple* 
sacrifices. " There was a lot-bowl on the altar, and a lot* 
twig with which the blood was to be sprinkled out of 
the bowl when the lot was called ” {Eyrbyggja-. 8S4). 
Jft’imsknitgla describes a Yule-feast when blood was 
sprinkled on the tom pie-wails and the people, and the 
flesh (of horses and other animals) eaten. That the Yule- 
tide divination (like that of the Saturnalia) especially 
concerned the crops and the weather for the ensuing year, 
is suggested by a passage in Thorfinn Karhcfnls Saga, 
(tool): there was a feast in the winter-time, at which a 
wise woman, Thorbjdrg, H the Little Sibyl," was present as 
chief guest. A special seat was prepared for her, with a 
cushion of hens 5 feathers, and special food (the hearts of all 
the animals slain), and she was questioned about the coming 
seasons. She would not conduct the incantations till 
she had siept, and must then have another woman to sing 
the spells for her. There is another example of midwinter 
divination in the Walerdalt Saga (877), Ingjald had a 
least in winter. An incantation was prepared ,J in the old 
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way, lf that men might enquire after their fetes, A wise 
Finn-woman was there, set high and honourably prepared 
for; each went tap from his place to question her. 

That divination should be practised chiefly by women is 
common and natural considering their association with 
the rites of birth and death. Yng/mga Saga recognises the 
feet, accounting for it in another way: "such weakness 
and anxiety follows witchcraft, that it was noE thought 
honourable for men to practise it; and therefore priestesses 
were brought up in the art/ 1 The ,l weakness and anxiety n 
suggests trances like the Pythia's; and one such is 
recorded of the three Finns consulted by Ingimund with 
reference to colonisation {Waterdal* Saga) : he shut them 
up for three days, during which “their bodies became rigid, 
and they sent their souls on the errand/ 1 

Revelation by dreams is also common. In some cases 
the dream h symbolic; in others {as in the one already 
mentioned in Viga-Glmns Saga), dead ancestors appear 
and make known the future. In NeimsJtringtd, when 
Halfdan the Black consulted Thorklfthe Wise as to how 
he should obtain dreams, the latter said that when he 
wanted revelation by dreams he slept in a pig-stye. This 
may possibly be a far-off survival of the practice of 
inaibatw\ or the reason may have been that dose-air and 
semi-suffocation produce dreams, as clefts in the rock with 
mephitic vapours were favourite oracular seats in Greece. 
The sleep of the sibyl in Tfi&rjtnn K&rtse/nis Saga is 
neither trance nor incuhath ; but the elementary idea was 
the same. A similar notion underlies the incident recorded 
in Njdla and in Krisini Saga nT the manner in which the 
change of faith was decided. The decision was entrusted 
to Thorgdr* who was a pagan. He lay down and drew 
his cloak over his head and lay all day and night and 
another day just as long. A pagan would seek inspiration 
on the subject according to pagan means of divination- 
the heathen party may have stipulated for some such 
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means of decision* Then if he decided for Christianity, 
the pagans could not think themselves injured ; though as 
a matter or fact they did, which is the usual result or 
arbitration. 

The talc or Thor stem Oxfoot, told in Olaf Trygguasons 
Sag#) supplies another example oT divination by dreams. 
At harvest Thorstein with one companion, Frcysteim 
went to a great howe* and told his companion not to 
waken him however troubled his sleep should be. He 
dreamt that the hovve opened, and be saw' eleven sitting 
on one side and twelve on the other; they gave him 
tokens for which he uttered no thanks, and prophesied 
the future to him, 

VI. Feasts and Sacrifice, 

As a rule, the saga-references to festivals are no more 
definite than the bare statement that a certain man w had a 
feast in the autumn," or at Yule, and such details as would 
serve to associate these feasts with any special cult are 
rare. 

I The Winter Nighty at the close of ha n est. 

L (Gisl&r 963,) Summer passes and it comes to the 
Winter Nights, It was the custom or many men to 
welcome the winter at that time, and to have then 
feasts and wmtemigfrts’ sacrifice- but Gbli left ofT 
sacrifice since he was in Denmark, but kept to the 
feasts. 

2. {Ih n 964,) Tborgrim meant to have an autumn feast 
at the Winter Nights, to welcome winter and 
sacrifice to Frey, They drank in pairs, 

3* (Egltit 904) A great feast was prepared, and there 
was to be a Disabtdi (In Norway ; the context shows 
that this was in the autumn), 

4 {Hdmskringta y SG£.) Many people were at Gaular 
for the autumn sacrifice. 
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II. Yule, at midwinter. 

1. {Heimskrtugla!) There was a midwinter sacrifice at 

Upsata: Ingjald ate a wolfs heart and became very 
fierce. 

2. {/k) Slaughter-night (Hoggu-ndttj was midwinter 

night, and Vule was kept for three days afterwards. 
But Hdkon the Good made them keep it at the 
same time as the Christian festival. 

3. (lb.) At the Yule feast the people were sprinkled with 

the blood of the sacrificed animals, whose flesh they 
afterwards ate. Toasts were drunk : to Odin for 
victory and power, to Njdrd and Freyja Tor peace 
and good seasons; then the Braga-goblet, over 
which vows were made; and the remembrance- 
goblet to dead friends. 

4 * {Star/da/ti.) A berserk deferred a challenge till 
three days after Yule, that he might not violate 
the "sanctity of the gods.” 

III. Midsunnrstr. 

1. iEglit, 917.) There was a great sacrifice at Gaular 

in the summer, Gutmhild proposed to kill Skalla- 
grim's sons there, of whom Thorolf was to sacrifice 
to Ieam his and Egil’s luck. All men were 
unarmed; and Eyvind. one of the attackers, was 
outlawed for "slaying in sanctuary” a common 
phrase in the sagas. 

2. (Londnama, 900.) Lopt went every third summer 

from Iceland to Gaular to sacrifice Tor himself 
and hts mother’s brother at the temple which his 
mother’s father had kept at Gaular. (This looks 
like some local cult.) 

Htintskringla says of the three sacrifices that " towards 
winter there was blood sacrifice for a good year, and in 
midwinter Tor a good crop, and in summer for victory,' 
though the other reference quoted above from the same 
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makes the Yule sacrifice include alL If the Dtsabldt were 
reaily held in late autumn, it would indicate that the 
underworld rites did form a part of the Winter-Nights 1 
feast, which is supported by the last-qnoted reference if 
blood-sacrifice b there meant to be contrasted with fire- 
sacrifice ; and the remembrance toast at Yule further 
confirms the view that the dead were propitiated in 
winter, not in spring. The sacrifice to Frey was in the 
autumn too, and it is natural and usual to find propitia¬ 
tion of the dead and sacrifice to gods representing the 
productive and quickening power, occurring at the same 
season, when the main object of both was to protect 
the crops. In Roman religion both were in the spring, 
in the North in late autumn. The reason may lie in the 
different circumstances of their agriculture. Another 
possibility b that a northern winter was such a serious 
thing, that die Northerners might naturally think of its 
beginning, when the days are visibly shortening, as the 
dangerous time. 

Sacrifice seems to have been generally of animals in 
the saga^time, and human sacrifice was only proposed 
in special emergencies, [n the reign of the mythical 
King Domnld {Hcimskringla\ when there w F as famine, “in 
the first year they sacrificed animals ; m the second year, 
men; at last, the king*” which is a case of reversion to 
human sacrifice and at the same time a trace of the 
14 Golden Bough r theory of kingship. The latter receives 
further support from Hchnskri ngla : 

1 . {Ynglinga Saga,) The Swedes used to reckon good 

or bad crops for or against kings. They said Qlaf 
ivas sparing in sacrifice, and burnt him in his house 
as a sacrifice to Odin for the crops, 

2, (Halfdan f/u Black's Saga. ) King Halfdan was 

highly regarded because he was most fortunate in 
good stains* AH the people of Norway wanted 
to have him buried in their own districts, to ensure 
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good crops- At last his body was divided into 
four parts, which were buried in Ringerige, Ra Li¬ 
ma rige, Westfold, and Hedemark: a mixture of 
the local cult of a hero's tomb with king-sacrifice 
to induce fertility. 

In connexion with this point must be noticed the 
anxiety of the people that the Christian King Hakon 
should offer sacrifice for peace and a good year, as his 
fathers used to do. 

Another mythical king. On. in Ynglinga Saga t sacrificed 
his sons to Odin for long liTe, apparently that he might 
have the years they had not lived. 

In Iceland, the saga-writers state {Efrbyggja) that in 
their day 44 the doom-ring is still seen where men were 
doomed to sacrifice, and Thor's stone, on which men 
were broken for sacrifice/' Before the end or the first 
half of the tenth century, that is to say, within a few 
years of the completion of the settlement, it was no 
longer customary, for it is mentioned in the Water dak 
Saga (about 936) as a matter of hearsay only: Thorolf 
Hdjarskin had sacrificial dens, and people thought he 
sacrificed both men and cattle/’ As late as 970 wc find 
a proposal to revive it In a special emergency; In an 
unusually Eland winter, the Rcykdale priest proposed that 
men should vow to give to the temple, expose children, 
and Kill old men. Askell objected, and though many 
opposed him, carried the day, and all who were reason¬ 
able thought he spoke well. 

The test of paganism on the establishment of Christianity 
in the year IOOO was the eating of horseflesh. According 
to the account in Njdla ¥ it was forbid den, together with 
idolatry and the exposure of children, while sacrifice was 
to be allowed in private* though a man was subject to 
outlawry if the matter became known. Krijfm Saga 
says the eating of horseflesh was allowed at first. Yet 
the custom is very seldom mentioned, and that only 
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casually. This b to be expected; the more customary 
a practice b, the less b it likely to be specially 
recorded 

i. Hmnskrittgla* That the king should partake of the 
sacrificial horseflesh in some form or other, b the 
one point on which Hukon the Good's subjects 
refused to give way. 

*. (/#.) In the account given of the temple ritual p it 
is said that the blood “of cattle as well as horses 1 ' 
was sprinkled on the walls and the people* and 
the flesh then eaten. 

3. iEvf'hyggja t early tenth century.) Thorbjdrn Digri 
had many stud horses, and used to choose a horse 
to be slaughtered in the autumn, 

4* (Reykdarfa, 9?Q.) It is proposed that there be a 
horse-fight at Mduahjalli at midsummer; ThorktU 
Geirasan of SkarS had a grey horse wfith a different 
coloured mane* and he and his father always gave 
a horse for slaughter, but had no mind for horse¬ 
fighting. 

The exact significance of the horse b a matter of 
question. We may compare the Roman Equiria in 
February* and the sacrifice of the ** October horse 11 on 
the Ides of October, and the dripping of the blood on the 
sacred hearth, Mannhandt identifies the horse with the 
vegetation spirit, and it is evident from the scanty material 
in the sagas that it in some way represented a principle 
of life. It was sacrificed in the autumn and at Yule, at 
both of which festivals there were agricultural rites. 

The favourite Icelandic sport of the horse-fight was 
most probably connected with the festivals. The quota¬ 
tion from Rcykd&Ia suggests that some practice may 
have existed of sacrificing the winner, which w r ould 
account for the reluctance of the Skarft chiefs to let 
their horses fight. 
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VII. Magic. 

The belief in the practice of magic was general in 
Iceland at the time of the saga-writing. There is much 
sameness in the spelts; and the frequency with which the 
same names occur seems to suggest that in many cases 
the sorcery was a conventional incident Even so, how¬ 
ever, there must be ®ome basis of tradition, The best 
sagas contain incidents of the kind. In some cases the 
sorcery b connected with sacrifice, though this may be a 
late attempt to discredit pagan ritual; In others the spells 
are of an imitative kind. While those who practised 
divination were respected and respectable, those who 
practised sorcery were not, though many had recourse to 
their help. The combatants in a duel often applied for 
help to a sorceress, who could make a man wound-proof, 
or blunt the edges of his adversary's sword ; sometimes 
the spells affected the inclinations or desires. Or the destiny 
of a man ; rain-spells and other weather-charms are of 
frequent occurrence. The spell could be rendered ineffec¬ 
tive if the sorcerer were watched. Those who possessed 
magic powers are called fj&iknnmgr much j kunnigr, 

wise), and kamromr (shape-shifting, from hamr, a shape); 
and the power of changing shape, as well as that of 
casting illusions, belonged to them. 

I. Shape*shifting. 

This is sometimes represented as genuine change of 
form, sometimes as the result of a glamour thrown over 
bystanders. The origin of a name is attributed to it 
certainly in one, and possibly in two instances: 

1. (//srrlSar* Saga, 950.) Bjorn Bias far was the son of 

LUfhetfin, son of Ulfhamr, son of Ulfr, son of 

Ulfhamr the shape-shifter, 

2. \Egifs Saga, 825.) Ulf's custom was to rise early 

. , . Every evening he became bad-tempered, so 
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that Few could get speech with him; he was fond 
of evening sleep. People said he was Aamramr, 
He was called Kvdihiif {evening-wolf). 

3, {Tk&rskjirtinga, 930.) Askmaftr and Karla escaped 
as swine. Then killed one* and found it was 
Askmafr, hut Katla got away. 

4* {Ik} Thurid in the form of a sow' got in Kerlings 
way. 

1. (Harter Saga, 950,) “It is no good to Ilord if the 
saying is true that men arc like their mother 1 * 
brothers. Tor thou art not einh&mr 11 (of one 
shape). 

6 . (KmnaFs Saga t 959.) Kormak wounded a walrus; 

they thought it had Thorveigs eyes. She lay ill 
after that, and some said she died of it. 

7. {Lasdala, 960.) A seal was seen in the water going 

in a circle round the ship p much bigger than 
other#. ... It seemed to ail to have a man's eyes* 
Thorstdn bade them shoot it; they failed, and the 
ship was wrecked and all drowned but one. 

8. {Hocnsa-TAorts Saga w 964*) Thorbjorn “was not 

always all where he was seen. 11 

9. {Eyrbyggja, 970*80 ,) Katla saved her son Odd from 

his enemies by disguising him first as a distaff off 
which she spun yarn ; then as a goat : then as a 
hpg; until they brought another sorceress, GeJrrid, 
against whom glamour could not prevail 

1 a Ufarfrir Saga, 980.) Herd’s companion* were 
attacked by a bull, on the farm of Thorstein, whose 
foster mot 3 ier s Skroppa, was a witch. He advised 
them to be careful because ‘ 4 All is not here as it 
seems/’ , , * They saw a sow and two pigs north 
of the garth; and a band of armed men. They 
killed the sow with a stone, and there lay Skroppa 
dead, and Thorstdn^ two daughters stood beside 
hen and die men were a herd of cattle. 
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II. Influent* on desires or faU. 

t. {Egits Saga, 934.) Gunnhild had spells performed, 
that Egil should never rest quiet m Iceland till she 
should see him, 

2. {KormaEs Saga, 957.) Kormak stopped desiring the 

match p because Thorveig wrought a spell (The 
sequel is given in a later quotation from the saga, 
under the fourth section.) 

3. {Gish Saga, 9G4) Berk gave Thorgrim Nef an ox 

nine years old to make spells* that Thorgrim^ 
slayer might not remain hidden. 

4. < Waferdalc Saga, 975.) Thordk the prophetess bade 

Thorkell go in her black coat* and strike Gudmund 
three times on the left cheek with her staffs to 
make him bse his memory; and later* three times 
an the right to bring memory back. 

HI. Blunting Swords. 

1. { Tliorskjirlinga, 930.) AskmatSr blew on the edges 

of Mar’s sword, that it should not bite. 

2. {Ik) Keriing looked at the sky between her feet, 

that Thcui's weapons might not bite. 

3, 1 lYaterdak Saga, 936. \ Thorgrim Skinnhufa used 

to blunt swords* 

4, iFljotstitfla Saga, 998,1 Gauss knew how to blunt 

swords. 

IV, ProfttfioH against wounds 

In Kormak's Saga, between 930 and 965, there are 
several examples of charms wrought for this purpose : 

1, Hclga's fostermother touched men before they went 

to battle; she did so to Ogmund* and he said he 
felt no great wound ; the sword did not bite him. 

2, Thorveig gave Berri a small iron-rirnmed shield to 

make him wound-proof. 
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3* Thordfs the prophetess made T harvard wound-proof 
before his combat with Kormak. The latter was 
sent by his mother to obtain help for the same 
combat Thordfs told him he came too late, but if 
he stayed the night she would make him wound- 
proof too. In the night he felt a touch on his head* 
and followed to the door; she had gone to the place 
where they were to fight, and had a goose. She 
said: 11 Why could you not be quiet?" He lay 
down again and the same thing happened three 
times. The third time* she had killed two geese 
and let the blood run into a bowl; then she had 
taken the third goose and was going to kill it. He 
said "What good will that do t fostermother ?" and 
idle said there was no helping him : " [ thought to 
take off the ill-luck which Thorveig laid on you and 
Steingerd, and you might have been happy if I had 
killed the third goose unknown to anyone/* They 
went to the combat: Thorvard gave the prophetess 
more money and received the sacrifice (obscure). 
She told Kormak she could cause Thorvard not to 
know him ; but Kormak spoke ill to her, and ^aid 
she would do nothing but harm, and tried to drag 
her out of doors and see her eyes in the sunshine* 
but his brother prevented him* In the combat the 
swords did not bite. 

Thordis h as prophetess (spd&Q* 8 ) t is not repre¬ 
sented as intentionally mischievous* like Thorveig 
and Katla. She is a wise-woman p not a witch. 

V. Wither Spells. 

1. {Tkarskjiitmga Saga, 930.) Kerling had a cap of 

darkness over the ship, 

2. (Wattrdale Saga t 936.) Ljdt walked backwards with 

her head between her legs, Shu said she had 
meant to turn the land upside down, and th^y 
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would have run mad with the wild beasts, if they 
had not seen her before she saw them. 

3, (/}.) Helga said she would prevent the combatants 

from going to a duel. There was great frost and 
snow, 

4, {Water dak, 955.) Groa invited Thorsfcein to her 

house. He was three times warned in a dream 
not to go. A shepherd saw her go widderslilns 
round the house after sunset* and say M It is difficult 
to withstand the luck of Inglmund's sons/ 1 Then 
she went up on the fell and waved a handkerchief 
with much gold tied up in it. and said "Now let 
what is prepared go/' There was a landslip on 
the farm. 

5, {Harter Saga, 959.) Thorbjdrg Katla knew that a 

ship was come. Then she sought her hood, and 
waved it over her head, and great darkness came 
over Geir and his men, 

6, {Gisla Saga, 963.) Auftbjtirg went several times 

widdershins round the house, and scented in alt 
quarters and lifted her nostrils. The weather 
changed, and there was a snowstorm, and thaw, 
and a snowslip on Berg's farm. It was the death 
of twelve men, and the mark is there to this 
day. 

7, {Njah Saga, 970.) Svan waved a goatskin over his 

head to cause mist 

S. ( Wattrdale Saga, 9S1J To stop a storm, Styrfmn 
told the men to make a ring hand in hand ; then he 
went thrice widdershins, and spoke Irish, and bade 
them say 11 yesto him; then he waved a hand¬ 
kerchief to the fell, and the storm ceased. 

9, [Njala j 998 0 Galdra-HeGinn (He&inn of the Spells) 
held a sacrifice to bring disaster on the missionary 
Thangbmttd. The earth swallowed Thangbrand’s 
horse, but he himself was saved. 
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In tile majority of these cases the spells arc marie pure 
and simple, with no suggestion of origin in religious rites or 
any kind. The exception is the passage which is most 
certainly authentic, that from Kormak's Saga. The 
frustration of a spell by interference or observation is 
illustrated by this passage and by Ljdt's spell in the 
I! aterdalt ; apparently also by a corrupt passage in 
Haaua-Thori’s Saga : Thorbjorn wishes to cause 
Her stein's cattle to come safely out of the outhouses on 
the burnt farm, and tells him, " Be silent if thou canst, 
whatever happens." That danger attached to observation 
by an outsider is suggested by an incident in Laxdala, 
where Kari is killed through looking out while Kotkdl is 
conducting spells. 

It will be seen that as regards religion the materia] is 
not extensive ; but this fact proves, if it proves anything, 
exactly the opposite of what several Norse scholars try to 
make it prove. Just because two gods only are named in 
the sagas as receiving sacrifice, the argument from omission 
is worthless, 11 no sacrifice to Odin, Freyja, Frigg, is ever 
recorded in the sagas, no one is justified in assuming, as 
Ur. Bugge for example does, that because Balder Is never 
mentioned in the sagas, therefore he was not an ancient 
god, 1 he records of Scandinavian paganism are the very 
reverse of the Roman, where myth is scanty, and custom 
and ritual abundant. The Scandinavians had only three 
great feasts in the year, where the Romans had as many in 
a month. Thus the saga material confirms C'jEsar's 
reference to the religion of the Germans, " neque student 
sacrjficiis; and the small number of recorded sacrifices 
re^ts not on the decay of paganism before the establish- 
ment of Christianity, nor altogether on its suppression 
afterwards, but on a natural race distinction. 

L. Winifred Faraday, 



THE EUROPEAN SKY-GOD. 

VIL THE CELTS {amtixutd). 

BY AH Hi tin blCHNAHP COOK, 

3 t appears, then* that the King- of the Wood as represented 
in Ultonian myth (Curoi son of King: 'Oak' vanquished 
fay Cuchulam) finds his counterpart in Arthurian romance 
(the Green Knight with his hot|y-branch vanquished by 
G a wain ■ Kin^ ■ Mistletoe-branch' vanquished by Gawain 
and Perceval). I have next to show that the same 
equation holds good for that other great cycle of Irish 
myth, the Ossianic tales What Cuchulain and the Red 
Branch Champions are to U!toman tradition, Finn and 
the Fianna are to Ossianic tradition. Were Finn and the 
Fianna in any sense Kings of the Wood ? And, if so, can 
their actions as such be paralleled by those of Gawain and 
his peers? 

Finn's father was Cumhal, who according to the Leinster 
pedigree was a descendant of Nuada ft edit. ancestor of 
the kings of Leinster, 1 The name Ctimfial is one with 

' S H. O'Gmdr Sihro GtLiMica iL $$ in the fkmgytif &/ Kinf Cfrmat give* 
the LcLnsler (has : Finn—Cufflhall—SunJracii — Ends™— XtmAt 

Xcdil. C £ J. ODOMvan in TYamiattiem? ff f thz SevMy fir t3$6 

I>ublin, 1S55. Sy* 2S4 l ? T t LowcJ in Tk* AfO&mf jin, 3 J, iStfj, *xvii. 64. 
Vcvt Kr Mever ^ Feb* 33 . lS§5, MawfL 135 distingnisba ihret pedigree of 
Finn, ft" r. (l) ihul of the Ltifvr nm AUtdre p. 41 F£sot—Cttmull—Xr^nmir, 
Firm s mother being Maim MsmchAem* grand ulaughEtfl of N&ulu mne Achi 
one of the druids af Guhiiir Mik: (a) that of the VelL^ col 76S 

(> Munster pedigree) Ftim—Cumali—BsiKne— Fir Da Rods—Guill— 

Daire—Dodnd—S>int (3) that of (be S&dA if pp. 31 j f b Finn— 

CumnU —Thrnsitfr^aUaeh—Ett*m {? Snadt + Ellasa = Sliftltarn)™ Baisene— 
Niu4n Nechc 
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lhaE of the Celtic god Camtdos} and is connected by Prof, 
Rh^s with the Old Saxon himtl and the German Himmtl. 

This connexion might be supported by the relation 
of Nuada Xecht to Nuada the sky-gad.* Again, Finn’s 
mother Muime ivas daughter of Tadg and grand-daughter 
of Nuada. 1 In The Festivities at the House of Conan of 
Ctann-SUibhe Finn states that his first name was Gias- 
diegkuin and his second name Gudfa-an-ekuasain? Mr, 
N. 0 Kearney in a note ad ioc . explains that Giosdioghuin 
means 'the invulnerable Glai’ But Gias itself was a 
Celtic colour-word applied to oaks, etc. 8 , so that Finn's 
first name may fairly be rendered ‘ the invulnerable Green,' 
a sufficiently striking parallel to the Green Knight of 
Arthurian fame* Finn’s second name denotes ‘ the boy, or 
wight, or the excavation.' 1 The Fenian leader, says Mr. 
0 Kearney, * was so called in his youth, because he had 
been bred up by his foster-mother, Boghmuin, in the 
hollow of an oak, in order to avoid the vengeance of the 
clans of Mount, and other enemies of his father.' An 
Irish folk-tale* tells how Cumhal's mother reared young 
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1 Ith^s Hikbtrt Lett mm p. -s if. 

39 - feiiCnr, -jn jJ Nmd* Nechl, bean ■ iunr om- 
p«!eil Wit]) Use Gaelic i,dig, ‘jinn [«e J, F, Cuapbdl PrtminT Ta'ti fifth/ 
Wat f/ig-hlatutt Edinburgh iSfia iii, ggf, 

*}• O’l><wo*an In Traasatiwm of tkt Oitumit Socitiy for tSj 6 W, 3S4, 

‘ “"J 1 ' ™ ° f TiC ^ “ ntJ S rand -^'IBh«r of Vwttk the lkf*god 

T J . 0 rajJF ijAd Gadi1 ^ li- *45 in Tit Catt^ay -c-M tit An.imh, 
Udy Or qjofy 6^. amd tig hi mg Mm p. j 5 g), „ a { Kuada X«hi (Sv H. 

J®£j 5*5* ia tv. A from K. 5}, o« of Jfnarfu. mac 

AehM D Art™ t^f/t «JWf« p. jr9 ff, in Came.tt in Baiaill* it Cant ha. 
LhP ££Z T? iV ‘ !? ‘ 'Jaufihlur at the powerful druid, Tad* of 

t'ZZ" ‘ ldC ih T ' K “ nedf ^^7 ***** 0 /tit triikCtiU 
Umion 1866 p, 21$ ■ Tkt Fight fif Caif/t A'nar 

1 fnwri™ tftht Oisiatti f Satutjrfir tSji Dublin iSct ii. 11 a, 

* Jblkrfct? x-ni jio ft. 5, 

'J. Cumn Mythi and Fat*. f*rt oj f rt t an j London 1 S 90 p, KHff. 
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Finn in a chamber cut out in the heart of a great oak-tree: 
after five years spent in the oak she took him out and 
taught him to walk; then she pursued him down-hill 
with a switch, and he pursued her up-hill with it, till at 
the end of three days he had become a great runner. 
Argyllshire tales 1 relate that Lumbal's sister Los Lurgann 
{' Speedy Foot ) got her brother! a joiner dwelling- in 
Ulster wood, to fashion a house for her in one of the 
trees, where she lived with her infant charge. They 
pursued each other round the tree with switches of haw thorn, 
till he learnt to run with great speed. 1 She then taught 
him to leap by digging a hole in the ground, which was 
gradually getting deeper, till at last he could spring up 
a w all from a hoEe w r hich reached to his breast' 

Various tales are current as to the manner in which 
Finn became king of the Fianna, According to the Irish 
folk-tale s already cited, Finn came one day to a dense 
forest in which timber was being felled for a royal dun* 
He w r as told that this dim was attacked every evening at 
nightfall by an old hag and her three sons who burnt it 
with torches; that the best champions in Erin, having 
tried in vain to save it, were then in the king's dungeons 
awaiting decapitation; and that the king had promised 
his only daughter to any man who should save the dun. 
Finn did so and slew the nocturnal foes, but chose as liis 
reward the condemned champions, who became his Fianna. 
According to The Colloquy tuitk the Ancients* for twenty- 
three years in succession Aillen, son oT Midhna, had come 
to Tara at Samain, lulled every one to sleep with his 
magical music, and then burnt the whole town with a 

1 Hew J. G, Campbell Thi Flans Larutan 1S9C (Waifs and Stmpi if CtUU 
Tradition ; Argyllshire Serin* iv} pp. 17 L r 24* Lady Gregory God: and 
ffyhi&yr Aftm p. 15$ f. 

a Curtin Afy/Ai and Falk-lar* of ltd and j*, ji£|L 

* 5 . H, Q'Grady Sttia GadtHe* fi, 142 ff f , Lady Gregory Gods and Fighting 
Men p. ] 64 If. 
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blast from his fire-breathing mouth. Conn the Hundred- 
fighter. king of Ireland, at the Feast of Tara asked the 
assembled warriors for a man to defend the town against 
AJUen that night. None volunteered save Finn, then a 
lad of ten years only. Thanks to the spear of Fiarfia, son 
of Congha, Finn kept awake at his watch, baffled the 
attack of Aille<i p beheaded him. and fixed his head upon 
a pole For this valiant deed Finn was made king of 
the Fianna p Goll, son or Mom a, 1 their previous king, being 
the first to recognise h!s claim. So* just as Cuchulain 
became king of the warriors of Ireland by defending 
Curoi's dun against the night attack of an assailant bearing 
branches of oak. Finn was promoted to the kingship by 
defending a dun against the night attack of an assailant 
bearing torches or breathing out fire. The analogy is 
not without significance. 

Argyllshire lore gives a different account of the matter :< 

* Fionn went for servipe to thr Clarma Mbtuici; bis EDtitber gave him * 
l*ifi of Apples ifid three pins, When h* enteral She palace they Mid to 
him, “ Food of apples* jamb, we wcutd lain get front you. 1 " Uc hud left 
she bag at the doer. nod cold them to brine il in themselves and take iheir 
pleasure. One niter the other of the Clann* M&Ism went out* md not 
<jntf coaid move the loig. Al hist Soil said i M The shadow of evil and evil 
whiles be npan ym that weald not bring U in, though seven times its own 
weight or earth were nicking 10 ft* rp He Went out himself* broke three u>f 
hh ribs, arid came in rotting, Fie*cm then went oqt and took it in on Ike 
point of 4 twig, aih! this was the first terror lie fttmdc into Claim* Mfrltim. 
Then the pilacc took fire, nnd wms burning at iw two ends, and in the Very 
middle. Fid-tin stack bh lluee wines,, one in the middle and one at each 
end. and the fire went out, This was the second term, His father** men 
had fled tci the rave on the shore . . . hi* first action in obtaining 
superiority over them arid evincing that “he WaA a worthy 500 of a worthy 
h-thcr.” wm by bringing a bag of apples which be left, tarvil which by eft- 
nhantment or secret itelght could ntrt be lifted oft the griyund* One after 
Another of the men in the £*¥e was sent to tmftg the bug in* but they 


* AbdiIum name fur Mona wa* Done Dwg (“Oak ihr Red h J; see T& 
Aj iflrfo ef Ftnm in TbmMtfwm &fth* Oiriam. Society fir W, 

tdtiqm V. 195ff_ (teat only h 
1 Rer. J, G. Cimpb^ll 7 ^ Fiajti p, 33 ( r 
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CObM make nothing of It either individually or M a body. One by ORe 
ihey failed to lift it from the ground Finn (Fionn) himself theft tfeRl Ofit t 
anil took in the ba^ impended from his little finger. This at 0d.ee pul 
him in the loTcliont, and even made him master of lilt whole tani' 

The interest of this tradition is that it combines a 
confused remembrance of the burning dim test with a 
confused remembrance of the Othcrworld apple-branch. 
The bag of apples brought into the palace *on the point of 
a twig p is the homely counterpart of Bran's silver apple* 
brandi, Cormads silver branch with nine golden apples. 
Mad-Duin's branch with three apples on its tip, and proves 
that Finn too claimed to be king of the solar tree. 1 As 
Virgil's golden bough would follow none but the appointed 
hero,* so none but Finn, the destined king, could bring in 
the apples on the twig. 

On this showing Finn was the human representative of 
Manannan—a conclusion which squares well with sundry 
other features of his legend. For Mongan, son of 
Man an nan, was also said to have been a re-birth of 
Finn.® And Finn, 1 the invulnerable Green. 1 would fittingly 
embody Manannan, who appeared to Fiachna Finn as a 
warrior wearing + a green cloak of one colour. 14 Appro¬ 
priately enough, too. Firm obtained possession of Man- 
annan’s treasure-bag containicg* among other things, 
Manannan h s shirt and knife. 6 

Again, Finn, like Cormac and Tadg* had a magic cup of 
day called the Cup of Virtues: by drinking from it the 
Fianna were always victorious. It was once stolen from 
Finn by Muileartadi, Manus’ foster-mother, who used a 
tree for a stick; but Finn recovered it, and along with it a 
certain apple, to retain which the hag fought long and 
furiously/ 

1 Fdli-l&rs *viL 156 fL 3 V^fg, Am. 6 . 146 E. 

1 A, Nsitt ft/ ifepngi a/ i. 43 ff. t 136 IT-. IL a JH * id. j£, *. 72. 

* Laily Gfegory C&& FigAftmg- Mm p. 161 f. 

1 /vik-iorr xvii. 152 f., 155* 169. 

: j. G. Campbell Tkt Fiam p. l]l ll. 
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As king of the Fianna Finn led a woodland life, and his 
followers were subjected to tests that were worthy of a King 
of the Wood. In The Enumeration of Finds People 1 we 
read: 

' So man was taken till in (he ground ■ IsJ^e hole bad been made (inch 
m |9 reach (he FtiM v f hi* belli .rid he put into it with hi* shield and « 
fore-aim's length <rf a hue! nick. Then mutt nine warriem, Having nine 
spern, with a ten furrows’ width belml them and him, assail him and 
in conceit let fly at him. If past that gtuud of hi* he were halt then, he 
mi IKK received into Fianskip- 

Kol a mjLft of them was taken till hi* hair had h«n interwoven into 
braid* on him and he started at a run through Ireland's wood*; white they. 
Keking to wound him, followed in lib wake, there having l*cn between 
him ind tbein hut one fsrteit hough by way of interval at Tim. Should he 
he overtaken, he was wounded and not received into the Hanna after, ff 
his weapons had quivered in his hand, he not laken- Should a branch 
in the wood have disturbed anything of his hair out of its hraiditig, neither 
was he taken. If he bad cracked a dry stick under hi* foot [n* he ran} he 
waa not accepted. Unless that |at hb hill speed} he had lauh jumped a 
■.lick level With hi* hmw, and stooped to !"»* under one cved with his knee, 
he was not taken. Also, unless without slackening his pace be could with 
hi* nail estrati a thorn l«ro ? hi* foot, he was not taken inro FutluMp! but 
if be performed all tliil fit WJJ of Fhm h * people; 

A fifjftJ mini terilj- was he Ehat had those FairoU* he wjtt the 
king ruling Ireland; that » to =ay there were five king, of the p™d«», 
anti the king ul Inland ; it btin£ kmulf th( ic-.caA, iinjri*tty lit ting 
tf off /nUtuL' 

I would suggest tint the stringent rules of the Fianna 
are best understood as survivals from a time when the King 
of the Wood was expected to be a man physically perfect, 
who could face all comers in the fight. Further, to judge 
from the .sentence that I have italicised together with the 
myth concerning the defence of Tara summarised above," 
the king of the Fianna was an alter ego to the king of all 
Ireland. Indeed, Finn in a folk-tale is even called ‘the 
monarch of Erin/* Jt may be surmised that, since the 

l S, IL O'Crady Si.’?* Gubltia ii. me, Lady Gregory Gtnh <i*J fighting 
J'/fn p- 165 f. ¥ Sqolie AfuAi'fogr tifthf BHHlh ItlmJl p. 30 ?. 
p. 4 39 f. 

1 Curtin AfffAt &trJ fttlkr Ijert p/ luland p. 3J1 ff. 
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Irish king was hedged about by all banner of tabus and 
religious restrictions* 1 his active duties as defender of the 
sacred tree devolved upon the king of the Fianna. In this 
connexion it is noteworthy that the standards of the 
Fianna described in The Lay of the Sixteen Chiefs, a poem 
by Girin contained sit a manuscript of the fourteenth 
century, included several trees such as the mountain-ash in 
full bloom, the ever-green yew (Diarmtiid's colours), the 
furze shrub, etc., while that of Finn himself was called 
GoLGrdnt, "Beam of the Sun p or "Sun-burst, 1 and 
represented the sun with its rays, 2 3 

If Finn was thus solar champion, he must needs have 
kept his physical powers in a state of perfection. Now we 
learn from The Festivities at the Howie of ConatC that Finn 
in hh youth# vvearing skins qf the deer and roebuck and 
hence called Gioila^ja-g- Crai&&nn y 'Wight of the Hides/ 
made his way to Luachar Deghadh in count)' Kerry* 
where he won as his bride Don ait* daughter of Dai re (the 
" Oak 1 ) of Sith Dalre, by leaping from cliff to disf of a 
certain deep valley called Brice Bioighe, and that she 
bound him under an obligation to perform that leap every 
year, Mr. O'Kearney* commenting on the tale/ says: 
1 There is a tradition extant which ascribes the cause of 
Fionn's death to his neglect of performing that annual rite 
or duty, and another which records his death in attempting 

i Mls& EL Hall# 'Old trkh TuhtOi or CVd/ti' in Fotk-I&rt xiL 41 ff.* has 
9I1 own dial King Condiuhax* themgh he was reputed to be the wisest of 
Intel and the bravest of warriors* was not as A rule pencilled either 10 pto- 
IKiancc judgment or to light Lu person. 

5 Tumsurfietu qf i\* Qumxfc &xtityfor iBj 7 Dublin ]&6o v. ifo, 

Miss Brtwhc Rttiqm* Imh Putty Dublin 17S9 p, 5S : 

* Bright waving from its staff, in air, 

Ga/LgrtHu high was rais'd* 

With gems that India's wealth decline* 

In mdiajit pomp it bla*’cL* 

3 Tmmsattimj &f tkt Ommiv &xuty for iSjj ii, 139 If . 

* VE. E, 1 jo n. 6, cp, jo f. 
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to leap over the dark terrific chasm P after having neglected 
to do so till after the expiration of a year and a day. 
There is a deep glen called Gimnn DeaJgmn the (Glen of 
the river Dealgan), in the county of Waterford, about 
three miles distant from the town of Dungarvan, on the 
Waterford road h where it is traditionally related that 3 r ionn 
Mac Churnhaill made an extraordinary leap on every May- 
day morning. The stupendous depth of the place b fearhd 
to behold when compared with the narrow expanse at the 
top; and it is said that Fionn was under a gtam (pledge) 
to leap this glen forward^ and backwards before sunrise on 
the mornings of May-day; but that on a certain morning* 
as he was on his way to make the Leap, he met a red-haired 
w oman milking cow s on the way-side, from whom he asked 
a drink, which she sternly refused, not knowing who it was 
tliat asked her for It When Fionn found his request refused, 
he foresaw that his days were numbered, and he cursed the 
red-haired woman ; but nevertheless he made towards the 
glen, which he leaped forward ; but in leaping it backwards 
he fell into the glen, and the imprint of his hands, knees, 
etc.j are still visible on a greenish stone p which lies in the 
bottom of the glen. * 1 ' This yearly trial was, if 1 mistake not, 
the superannuation test of a woodland king. 

Other jumpers besides Finn appear to have been wood¬ 
land kings. Prof. Kuno Meyer rites from the Serv&as Mvr 
the following talc of Finn and the Man in th* Tftt i 1 

"Some limn afttrw'.TrilB Uiey (i_e. I,lie tian) carried OtT captive women fro-m 
IKm tavcalj* In the: land of due L)t:d. A beautiful maiden l^kcn by (hem- 
Finn's mind debited [he wormni for himself. She &CL he* bent on a 
whom they had, rvtfl Dei^ Conn son of Ua Daigte, For \hii u r a_s hta practice. 
While food ik-23. being Cooked by t hem, the lad jumped 10 and fro ncrO^l ihe 
cooking heanh. || was Tor ihnt the maiden lovpd him. And one day *hu 
said to hm ihat be should Come to her and lac HlEh her, I3etg CoU* did 
not accept ibst on account of Finn . . . She incited Film against him and 
*aid i ,J Lei us set upon him by force Thereupon Finn 5 aid Id him ; Go 


! Tfataartjau *f ike Ontattu 1 Sarirtj fir U. 1^0 n. 6 P cp. jof. 

1 Rfirti* crUif tif iit, J44 £ 
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hence. said Fie. out of thy .right, and drou ahalt have a truce oF three dftyi and 
three n!ght* r and after that beware of me 3 13 

fhrri D?rg Cf-tra went into exile and b^k up bb abode in Ik wood and u*cd 
iu go aLout on shank* of deer (si uerum e*t) for his lightness One day a* 
Finn WU in the wood seeking him he saw a Eimn in the Lop of a tree T a blaek- 
bird rrn Im right shoulder and in bis left band a white vessel of bronze* filled 
with water. tn which wn% a skittish tiwt p and a stag at the foot of the tree. 
And this was the practice of the man, cracking ndLs i and be Would give 
half lie kernel of a nul to the blackbird that wax on hb right shnuhJcr while 
h? would himself cat the nth-Ct half; and he would take ah apple out of the 
hiuzm vessel that was in hh left hand, divide it in two, throw out half to 
tlie stag that wai at the foot of the tree, and then eat the Other half kdin^hL 
And on it he would drink a rip of the bfullrc vehsel that was in bis hand, 
m that he and the trout and the stag and the blackbird drank together. Then 
hU followers asked of Finn who he in the tree w&s f for they did mi recognise 
him on aecoum of the hood of disguise which he wore. 

Then firm pet his thumb into bis moyflu When he took it out again, his 
/.wrflflx itSumineil him and he chanted an incantation end said: < t h l+s Tia 
Derg Coro son of jja Daigre^, 1 " said he, that is in Lhc tfCe," 1 " 

All the accessories of this peculiar figure, the nuts. 1 
the apple, 4 the vessel of bronze,* the blackbird,* the fish* 
and the stag, 8 have met us before as concomitants of the 

1 Fat&Jm xvii. 5S£ ff 6 l f 165. ■311 n, i r 33a 

3/ * mi $6& t fir. 1+4, 147 F. f 15J 6F., 159 u. i$z f 169 13 . f jeS Ec. 

s /0. mi 1 53 h. IjS, ifiBh " 73 ^ epu nipra p. 431. 

*/&> Kvil 165 fT.p 313 L */*. xfOl 39^ 43, 62. 152, 162, 319 L 

*/A striL 46 f. B 342, The statement ihat Derg Corm. used to go 
*1*^1 rin 5 hank:i of deer reminds Un that Finn too Was closely related in 
the same tniliiol. His moihci wft 5 transformed into a fawn (D. Hyde 
*** Fin London i£90 p, 14 AT-}. He monied Sadbb, who had 
previously been turned into a fawn h> Fear Dairehe. the Dark Druid of 
the Men of Dua a and was Inter on forced Id resume her animal fhape tjy 
the Mine magician (P, Kennedy Ltgtndary Fizti&n $f tk* Fthh C*Itt 
p. 235 ff.. Lady Gregory (Mr ffW Fighting Mtn p, 174 ft). Sodbh mi 
hy Finn fhe mother of Chf/rn. the 11 Little Fawn 1, (O’Cuiiy MimtitriM 
Matt nit it p. 304) # who would not eat the shin-bone oi a deer']£>!■. it rimuld 
lie that of his own mother. It Es said in Skye that Qirin’s mothet (or 
nurie) wai 1 deer; and that far liko deeFs fur grew an his forebad, 
where it had been licked by her (Rev. J. G. Campbell 
Rcv -_ D. Maelnncs .rmf 7 *tr London iSga [IVatfi Str^i 
*f Tradition 5 Ar^ylhhirc Series. Li.) p, 470f,, D. Hyde &tri& the 

Fin p, I7S}, Finn himself was on one occasion dnngod into a grey fawn; 
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divme king. If we may venture- to regard Derg Corra 
as such* he will provide a parallel to the rex jVrrrtormsts, 
inasmuch as the former* like the latter/ was a run-away 
slave 

Another runaway* though no slave, was Diamuiid* 
whose father, according to one account was Core/ accord¬ 
ing to another Dunn.* It must he premised that Finn 
had wooed and won as hEs bride Grainne, daughter of 
King Cormac. The Pursuit of Diarmuid and Grairmt 4 
states that Oism and Diarruing were sent by Finn to 
Tara that they might ask Corniae for the hand of his 
daughter* and that Grainne* who had refused all other 
suitors* at once gave her consent. Another version* has 
it that Finn chose Grainnc as his wife because she out¬ 
stripped all other women in a race up a certain high 
hill in Munster thenceforward called SHenamom^ jV. Sliahk 
na Hhm Fmnn * the * Hill of the Fair Women, 1 Or 
again* it was because she proved herself the wisest of 
women by answering all Ids hard questions/ Yet another 
form of the legend 7 says that* when Finn went to 
Gnmmc d she, wishing to escape him, demanded as a 
bridal-gift a couple of every wild animal that was in 
Ireland* to be brought in one drove until they were on 
the rampart of Tara*—^ task that Cailte performed on 

and endured* arncstig mhtt TueEninGrphoses, tine hundred years » a stag 
{J. Bonwtdi Irish frruidi xnd Old Irish Religions London |S^4 p r 53 
without dting HMirces}, 

1 S*r? + m Veif. At*. 6. 13^ * Khya fiibfarf Ledmmt p. 505 t. 

a S, H, O'Grady SIhpa Godtlic* 5 L 179* 

* rramiactiiw of fit OsriattU Smtty for l$S 5 Dublin iSjJr iU, 4! ff, 
L« 4 y Greecry Godi W Fighting Mm p. 343 1 , P. W. Joy« Old Clitic 
JicmaHitj p. 374 ft 

*P. Kemfirdy Ij^darj Mttisms 0/ the Irish Celts p. 153. 

*J» F, Cftfnpfcdl pu'pt&r Tales 0/ the West liighlaMds Hi* 36 Pf. 

d i*™ P‘ 1B1 b, 2, published by Prai K. Meyer in the Ziit- 
Itkrift f»r cihiithr Phikiegit 1897 L 43$ ff. 
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Finn’s behalf. However that may be,’ at the wedding- 
feast in Tara Grainne. deeming Finn too old to be her 
partner, made love first to OEsin and, when he refused 
her, then to Diarmuid. He too turned a deaf car to 
her request; but she put him under bonds of danger 
and destruction that he should flee with her that very 
night ere Finn and Cor mac recovered from their cups. 
Since Finn, whenever he slept in Tara, kept the keys 
of the town, Grainne passed out through a postern-gate, 
and Diarmuid, who was forbidden by a tabu from pass¬ 
ing through a postern, leapt the wall. They escaped 
together to Da ire tiha buoth, the 1 Oak-grove of the two 
huts,’ in Clanrickard, where Diarmuid cut the trees of 
the grove and made of them a hut with seven doors. 
Next day Finn and the Fianna went in pursuit, and 


came up with the fugitives in the Oak-grove. At this 
critical moment Aonghus of the Brugh, foster-father of 
Diarmuid, spirited away Grainne under his mantle, while 
Diarmuid himself with a mighty leap sprang out beyond 
Finn and the Fianns, and that through the very door 
which Finn was guarding. Diarmuid came up with 
Aonghus and Grainne at 80s da shot I each, w*hcre they 
slept that night. At dawn Aonghus departed, after 
advising Diarmuid not to go into a tree with but one 
trunk, or a cave with but one door, or an island with 
but one approach; never to eat his meal where he had 
cooked it; never to lie where he had eaten; and never 
to rise where he had lain. In other words, he was to 
be constantly on his guard against Finn, and even to 
change Ms place of sleeping in the night 

Of his next adventures—how he was helped by young 
Muadhan, who caught salmon for him on a rod of a 

1 Horn this point I follow Tkt Purlin! af Diarmuid and Grainne ( trans- 
if tkt Qniwtit Sm&ty Jar rdjs iiL 47 ff., Lady Gregory Godi a nd 
p. i-H-ii.. P. W. Joyce Old CtUit Romance! London 1S94 
p, 377 If.}. Cp. the Highland Versions given by J, F. Campbell Pafuiar 
Ttk* a/tit Wat HifkUmd, ill 35ft, 54*. 5 S ff. * 
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quicken-tree baited with a holly berry, and how he 
encountered and bound three Green Champions from Muir 
n-locht* 1 whom Finn had sent to arrest him—we need 
not speak in detail. But when he reached the cantred 
or Vi FAiacArmft, the 1 Hy Fiaehrach 1 of the Moy* 
who were in the counties of Sligo and Mayo s he went 
to the Scarhhan Lochtannack > the 'Surly one of Lodi- 
hnn* and got from him license to hunt, provided that he 
abstained from his berries. 

Meantime Finn had fallen in with two men, whose 
fathers had been at the slaying of Finn's father CumhaL 
These men now wished to join the Fianna. Finn 
allowed them to do so, but demanded as an eric, or 
compensation for his father's death, either the head of a 
warrior or a hst-fuL of the berries of the quicken-tree of 
Dubhroi Oisin explained to them that the warrior in 
question was Dtarmuid, and further told them all about 
the said quicken-tree. 

A certain dispute had once arisen between two daugh¬ 
ters of Manannan* Aoife who loved the son of Lugbaidh, 
lister's son to Finn* and Aine who loved Lir of Sith 
Fhionndiaidh. Each of them said that her own man 
w r as the better trader* This led to a great hurling- 
match between the Fianna and the Tuatha Dc 1 Danann 
on a plain by Loch Lein, For three days and three 
nights they played without either side scoring a goal ■ 
and then the Tuatha Di Danann took their departure. 
Now the Tuatha Dd Danann had brought with them 
from the Land of Promise crimson nuts, catkin apples, 
and fragrant berries, And, as they passed through the 
Hy Fiachrach* one of these berries fell from thenrip and 
grew F into a quicken-tree of marvellous virtue : no sickness 

3 S. LL 0 T Gr*ijjr in Thtmartmu *f ths Qt*i#nU Stfirty fir s£fj [\l 
n. I SLudnmndi -the tttkfl Sen, so called probably from ihc Roman 
c ^ l3cfJ Pc,rSlJ * Iccinfc* Lady Gittfary a however,, prints Afuir- 
*'*" , apcl ibe fbllkmcfa of the Green CTtumpipn^ an: called 1 nirn 

of LothLanjii 1 (G*Gtftdy &p. r it m p r gfjju 
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Could seize on any one who ate three of its berries, but 
he felt the exhilaration of wine and the satisfying of 
old mead, 1 and were it at the age of a century he that 
tasted them would return again to be thirty years old* 
When the Tuatha Dan an n heard that these powers 
belonged to the quicken-tree, they sent the Searbhan 
Lochlannach, a youth of thdr own people, to guard it. 
He was a thick-boned, large-nosed, crooked-tusked, red- 
eyed, swart-bodied giant of the children of wicked Cam, 
the son of Kaoi, 4 whom neither weapon could wound, 
nor fire bum, nor water drown. He had but one eye 
in the middle of his forehead ; lie wore a thick collar 
of iron round his body; and be was fated not to die 
till he should be struck thrice with his own iron club* 
He slept in the top or the quicken-tree by night, and 
remained at its foot by day to watch it, Moreover he 
made a wilderness of the cantreds around, so that Finn 
and the Fianna dared not hunt there for Fear of him. 

Undeterred by these explanations* the men who wished 
to join the Fianna sought out Diarmuid and challenged 
him to fight, Diarmuid fought them and bound them 
both. Hereupon Grainne, who was already pregnant, 
declared that she should die unless she tasted the berries 
of the quicken-tree. Diarmuid repaired to Searbhan, and 
found him asleep. He waked him with a stroke of his 

1 Prof. Rhfs Hi&btrt Lutarti p» 359 conjectures 'that the berries of the 
»w*n were taeU in »im early period En the brewing of an intoxicating 
drink, or, better still, of the first intoxicating drink ever known to the 
Teutn-Celuc Aryans,’ This is in part confirmed by J, Cameron GatlU 
Aamts tf Plant' Edinburgh [SS3 p, *j, who says of the rowan-tree t 
'The Highlander* formerly used to distil the fruit into % very good spirit' 
Similarly J, Evelyn Siha York 1J}6 p, atp: ‘Some highly Commend the 
juice of the berries, which, fermenting of itself, if well preserved, makes 
an excellent drink against the spleen and scurvy 1 Ate and beer brewed with 
these berries, bring ripe, is all incomparable drink, familiar in Wiles, 
where this tree U reputed so sacred, that there is not 1 chiudj-yurd without 
cue of them planted in it (as among us the Yew},' 

* f.t, 1 [[am or Cham, ihe sen of Nooh’ (O’Gmdy til, p, ijo n. r). 
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foot T and sliced for some berries, which Searbhan refused 
to grant The result was a furious fight, in which 
Diatmaid gripped the Rant's dub and dealt hint three 
mighty blows with his own weapon Searbhan fell dead 
upon the spot Diarmuid plucked the berries for Grainne, 
and gave some also to the two men as their eric When 
the latter had returned to Finn, Diarmuid and Grainnc 
went into the top of the quicken-tree and laid them in 
the bed of Searbhan, and—says the narrative—the berries 
befoiv were but bitter berries compared to the berries that 
were above upon the tree. 

Firm and the Fianna next followed the track of 
Diarmuid to the foot of the quicken-tree, and, finding 
the berries unguarded, ate their fill of them. During the 
mid-day heat Finn and Oisin played chess together 
beneath the tree Diarmuid, who saw that Oisin could 
only win by one move, dropped a berry on the right 
piece; and this he did again and yet again, till the Fianna 
shouted in astonish menu Finn, however, called up to 
Diannuid to ask him if he was in the tree, Diarmuid 
answered that he and Grainne were there in the bed of 
Searbhan, and promptly gave Grainnc three kisses in the 
presence of all. 

Finn then made a cordon of Fianna about the tree, 
and promised to reward any man who would mount it 
and avenge him upon Diarmuid. Again Aonghus came 
to the rescue, and, when Diarmuid kicked down Garbh 
of bliabh Cua p his first assailant* into the midst of the 
Fianna, changed the shape of the man into that of 
Diarmuid himself: the Fianua at once beheaded him. 
when Jo, he took the form of Garbh once more. Next 
Garbh of silabh Crot attacked ihe tree: be too was flung 
down in the likeness of Diarmuid, beheaded by the 
i lanna and restored to his own form. After that, Garbh 
of *habh Guaire met with precisely the same fate. And 
so did nine Garbhs in succession, till Finn was full of 
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anguish and sore discouraged. Aonghus at this moment 
of danger carried off Grainne. as before, beneath his magic 
mantle. But Oscar besought Finn to forgive Diarmuid, 
and, when he ivould not, boldly promised Diarmuid bis 
oivn protection and bade him come down from the tree, 
Diarmuid at last made his mighty leap, landed far beyond 
Finn and the Fianna, and thus, escorted by Oscar, made 
his way to the Jlrugh upon the Boyne, where he rejoined 
Grainne and Aonghus^ 

Certain elements in this important tale may have 
been borrowed from the book of Genesis ; but in the main 
it furnishes a curious parallel to the custom of the 
Arician grove. Here, as there, a sacred tree is guarded 
day and night by an armed defender. Here, as there, 
this defender has to encounter in single fight one 
champion after another, the terms of the encounter being 
a violent death or possession of the tree. Here, as there, 
the original guardian of the tree is of more than mortal 
mould. Professor Rhys regards Diarmuid as a ‘ solar 
hero' 1 * * and Grainne his wife as related to the Celtic 
Apollo Grannus/ w’ho was certainly a sun-god. 6 7 If so, 
Diarmuid would be the Virbius and Grainne the Diana of 
this Irish Nemi; for Virbius was by some identified with 
the sun * , 4 and Diana Ncmorcnsis too had solar pretension^ 6 

1 f/t&beri Lutwrti pp. 146, Arthurian Ltgsmi p, 14. 

*/<£ ffi&bcrf Ledum p. JjlCk 

1 TriscripsLfJDR mentioning Apollo Ctmnnj Are collated by bL 

Imstriptitous Laiimt rtftefne Berlin 1903 iL I- *lfi L nos. 4646—4653, Of 

the tofwdoot Itcorde^ by Haider A^thcher Spwknhvti p. 303 N the 
ni^t UfautiV* is eJmI put Ward by Rfcf* (m^eA Ixtmt p, 23’, , m d 
D'Afb™ (Art CAfei p, 55), which connect the mme with Iht iriih gn tin 
MJ*™* ^ fire-brand/ tnd frtm a 'ljb« son 1 Iglmx-d by Aplfr, sA. elc*h 
U might tbui, a* Holder points ont t be rekted to ihe Greek ypvrt 1 m ypwwfc, 

' tl]C trun ^ 411 OI1 ^ and to tfc* Gryn/^n nemos of A pot I u (Verg! 

7 5 £1 )■ 

*S«v. im Verg. An f T 7. 776. 

1 Birt in Kosher Ltx. d gr, nr. ram. Myth. L |qo| L 
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Dr. Joyce compares Diarmuid with Adorns ; 1 * for the 
former like the latter, was slain by a monstrous boar * 1 
But tliis need not conflict with our inference, since 
Senrius long; ago remarked that Yirbius was related to 
Diana as Adonis to Aphrodite 3 —a point of fundamental 
significance, as Dr + Frazer has recently shown.* The 
statement that each successive assailant was transformed 
into Diarmuid, and therefore beheaded, may contain a 
last trace of the belief that every would-be defender of 
the sacred tree in turn posed as the sky-god incarnate 
and in that capacity was ultimately done to death. 

A variant of the same legend, collected by Mr Leland 
L. Duncan* at Kiltubbrid in the neighbouring county 
Leitrim, adds details of considerable interest: 

The Fairitt of [be land brat the £ain£5 of tin; hike at a hurling^matchi and 
celebrated their victory by feasting and dancing id Doaks Woods. The 
food I hat they atc was bellied much Tcseenbling the mountain-ash. When 
they left the fairy-lands ibdf king made them promise not to lose a berry \ 
fot. if they did. a tree of many bnndie* would spring up t and if an old 
of eighty ate one of those berries abe would become youthful 
ft* though she mete Hat™, and if a dtUe maid ate one the would become 
a dower of beauty. Despite ibe king's command % little fairy drank too 
fredy of the mountain-tF™ and tost a berry* which at once grew Into a 
tieti of many tranches. The feSey'king wai about to marry a fairy-queen* 
who sen! to Doolu Woods for butterflies* wings to make herself and her 
maids of honour doilies for the occasion. The heralds, whom she sent, 
fcnnd the beautiful fairy^tree surrouisded by birds and bees. The queen 
lold the king, who discovered the culprit* a (auy-Gddler and -piper calted 
Pinkcea, and despatched him to the giaBl-landi to find a giant strong 
enough to guard the ftirv-trec and to sleep in til bnuieha fit night. Finkeeft, 


1 P. W. Joyce A Social Hiitery (f Amfrnf Irt&Xftd L 532. 

vf tki Oiiiasit Smtfy fer iSjfi iiL 171 flf.* Lady Gregory 
Grtft md FjijhttH£ Mm p, 3S9 E* P. W* Joyce Old Ctltfc JHcmsmas London 
I%4 P* 334 ffr 

■Sert. ik V C rg. ,4**. 5 . 95, j , g 4s 76^ 

J ■ r i- l rarer jjtmnj $n £be Early Niitvry of tJu. A'inglkifi London 1905 
P" *5 ff- 

■JF Wk-iar* vil J2i E 
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lmvliig erased a high mountain and a great mbit, met a giant named Sbarving 
the Surly, gave h«31 •»» of the berric*, and ask*d him 10 g UM d Lhc tre*. 
ffe gladly can rented., and, traversing the hill-? and the KliCmnEatn, entered 
hlry-taSkd with rink™ and wmj installed *5 guardiafl of the tree. All this 
time there were two kinga contending in the same province. The rightful 
fein^ was 5 lain by the ini ruder, hi* soft Mdranm rent adrift on the m. and 
hii daughter Rosaline robbed of her beauty by means of a 5 pril« One 
evening a robin, seeing Rosaline's grief, flew off to Doolas Woods to get, her 
a berry Sum the fairy-tree. There she was met by her cousin, lhc robin 
of the wood* who told her that times had dunged very much since iba was 
there Iasi, for that there wu a great gam gtiarding the tree* that he slept 
every night in the branches* and that hi* breath was poison to birds and 
bees. “‘Every day," she Hyi “there comes a warrior to give battle to the 
giant; atid the gklli, when ihe wurior comes, bounds high In the air and 
plucks a branch oft the tree and puln it under his belt i and when he's 
exhausted fighting he Eftkes a handful of Ihe berries and cats them, and 
that revives his strength, and be strikes down [be warrior with a mighty 
blow, for neither weapons, nor fire, nor water ctn kill him, buE only three 
strokes of his own iron duL That iron club is girted to his waist with an 
iron hand, and from the iron band there ttu a chain* and nothing can kill 
him but three strokes of hti own club. Nothing m the world vu as Ugly 
as he, foe there was only one eye in his forehead, which blares like a coal 
and no warrior was able to defeat him. rrr The robin of the wood further 
advised her cousin Eo wait for the morrow's attack and peck a berry from 
Ihe branch while the giant was busy fighting hb opponent. She did SO 
and flew back with it to Rosaline, who on swallowing it became twice aa 
beautiful as she had been at dm. Just then a prince arrived at the king's 
OUlk and gave bis name as this Prince of the Sunny Volleys, 'While he 
was bring enter mined, Moranna* the banished brother of Rcaalioe, returned 
and was proclaimed king instead of the usurper who wa* pnt to death. 
The Prince of the Sunny Valleys earned off Rosaline fits his bride, and the 
robin with her. 

The substantial identity of this folk-tale and the myth 
of Diarmuid at Dubhros is obvious. The quicken-tree of 
Dubhros reappears as the fairy-tree of Doolas Woods 
resembling- the mountain-ash. Searbhan is Sharving the 
Surly. Diarmuid, the solar hero, and Grainne, daughter 
of King Cormac, become the Prince of the Sunny Valleys 
and Rosaline the king's daughter. Indeed, the old 
names still linger in the locality; for at Kiltubbrid, 
where Mr. Duncan took down the tale, there is a 
cromlech called by the peasantry Letiba Dtarmud i 
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Graint or * Darby and Graine’s Bed ,' 1 and several other 
cromlechs in the neighbourhood are known by the same 
name.- Bet the folk-talc is chiefly valuable Tor the 
further light that it throws on die branch and the birds 
of the sacred tree. It will be remembered that at Nemi 
runaway slaves who succeeded in breaking a branch 
from the guarded tree might challenge the priestly 
king to a single combat; and, as Scrvius puts it, * the 
branch must needs be the reason of one man's death/* 
Thanks to the Irish parallel, we can now see why whoso 
aspired to be King of the Wood at Nemi must first break 
a branch from Diana's tree. The berries of die quicken- 
tree at Dubhros (the mountain-ash of Dooias Woods) 
were the tood of the Tnatha Dt- Danann (the fairies of 
tlic land). As such they bestowed concentrated and super¬ 
natural strength upon the eater. For the time being he 
fed upon the food of the gods and himself posed as a 
god. Mad-Duin, who subsisted for 120 days on his 
Other world apple-branch/ and Conn la. who fed continually 
upon his Elysian apple,* had a similar* celestial diet and 
played a hke celestial role. This makes it almost certain 
that die branch of the tree at Nemi was a branch bearing 
bemes or apples of peculiar strength. Dr Fraser con¬ 
jectured that it was the mistletoe growing on an oak . 7 
And this may well have been the case. For, apart from 


W. C. BmIuc rfir Doimfm JrtUatd London 1897 L 193 ff. 

*S^. is Vtrg. A'*. 6. lj6 . 'J-cii-hrt smL ,5*. ^ 

,/4 - I*?| IS 4 , 169. 

bristu semlenJ^! f “ C ‘*PP ,e *> “f *« Of hplly.berries, 

[/ ^ at irad >d ct * ’! ith ‘ c ''' T,,e &i «* of the muUriL ain -adhi 

ydbwTa “ *'*?« fe ” ,HW ““ <0 the 

of ll,e or "ild apple {fjrB, malm L), 

J. C. Frutr Th, CtfJ'B ^ * ia . m tf 
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the Virgiiian comparison 1 and the Servian comment on 
which he relies, 1 have shown* from Greek and Latin 
sources that the mistletoe was called 'the sweat of the 
oak/ i.t the quintessence or life-blood of the oak, and I 
might add that a Gaelic name for the mistletoe is stigh 
dha risk, ' the sap or substance of the oak.' * Moreover, 
just as the giant of Dubhros could not be burnt with 
fire or drowned in water, so it was believed by the 
ancients that the mistletoe* and a tree resembling the 
mistletoe-bearing oak could not be harmed by fire or 
water.* Nevertheless it remains possible that the sacred 
tree at Nemi was not an oak at ail, but an appie-tree. 
The Silver Bough of Irish myth, which, as Miss Hull 
pointed out,® affords the closest parallel to the Golden 
Bough of Italian myth, was certainly an apple-branch. 
Besides, Prof. Furtwangler 11 holds that we have a repre¬ 
sentation of Diana Ncmorensis in a series of gems, which 
exhibit a draped female figure standing by an altar with 
a stag at her side; siie holds a branch in one hand and 
a cup, sometimes full of fruit, in the other . 8 A similarly 
posed male figure holding a sacrificial knife he regards 
as Virbius.® If these identifications were certain, we could 
be sure that the sacred tree at Nemi was not an oak, 
for in one instance 10 at least the branch has round fruit 
on it, probably apples. Again, an actual votive offering 
sn the form of an apple made of terra cotta was found 

^ a fit. 6, &, Svtt, m \ eig. Atn. 0 . ]j£. ^ Ptik-ttn xv. 424. 

1 1 ■ Cama cm Go* fit Nuwtts tf Plant/ p. 33 f. 

■flin. »af. hist. 13, 119, ep. it, 33, gj, Thcophr. dt Cl. 

*/d. it. 1 3. 119. 'Jviidtrt lii 43, ff„ cp. irrii. 15ft tU r. 

’A. Furt wangle? Dft art Hitn Gtmmtn Leipzig and Berlin 1900 sii 431, 

= At it. L pt *st. GO, rrii. 18, sG, y>, 34, ii. lei, 108 (., id. Btxirjhwg 
i&r gtifJtniittnm Stdw* im Anfiyu&rsum Berlin 1896 aoa. 856*861* 

’ /di ° k &*>»>** L pi xxii, 19, ii. lo£ r ill 231 Bestir. d ruth*. 

Slant im Anti/, nos. 854, 835. 

Dii vntikt* Gtmmtn L pL x*ii. iS h ii g r 
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by Lord Savile in Diana's precinct at Nemi * 1 Lastly, 
Grattius 3 in his poem gn hunting describes as follows 
the huntsman's festival: 1 In the glades beneath the sky 
we fashion cross-road altars ; wo set up split torches at 
Diana's woodland rite; the puppies are wreathed with 
their wonted adornment; and in the midmost part of the 
glade men lay their very weapons upon flowers, weapons 
that are idle during these rites and this festal time of 
peace. Then comes the cask; the cakes that smoke on 
their green tray are brought forward, the kid with horns 
just budding from his gentle brow, and the apples still 
hanging on their boughs* after the manner of the lustra! 
rite, whereby our whole company purifies itself for the 
goddess and praises her for the years capture.’ It is a 
legitimate inference from this passage that apple-branches 
played an important part in the ritual of Diana Nemorensis. 
And the word here used for Roughs" (rgmos) is the same 
ay that used by Scrvius in speaking of the ‘ bough ' broken 
from the sacred tree. It might be urged too that, if 
Scmus had meant the mistletoe, he would have been 
careful to say so, or at least to specify + a particular 
bough , 1 whereas what he docs say is 1 if any one had 
been able to break thence a bough r (si quis tximlc ranmm 
poiuissH (itiftrrt) *—which distinctly suggests 1 any bough/ 
and so favours the apple-branch or oak-branch as against 
the mistletoe-branch explanation. This, however, is not 
the right place for discussing whether the tree at Neml 
was a mistletoe-bearing oak, or an apple-trcc r or for that 
matter a mistletoe-bearing apple-tree* My point is that 
the Irish parallels go to prove that die branch in question 
had berries or fruit popularly regarded as the food of the 
gods, and that the bearer of the branch tpso fact® assumed 
the position pf a god, 

lGf U ; WuJlis ffi*H**t*i Cfajwxf Anfifmtus firm ffc jit* 

# t fe Tempt* tf £ian# v A/mi, ftufy tfotlingham p. 15 do. 6<m 

* CmiL W 4S3 fL I Serv, m V«£. Aen, 6, rj6. 
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Further, the two robins of Doolzs Woods may correspond 
to the two birds associated with Virgil's Golden Bough. 
The berries of the mountain-ash are, as old John Evelyn 1 
has it, 'such a tempting bait for the Thrushes that as 
long as they last, you shall be sure of their company/ 
Mr. Step- says of them: 'They ripen in September, 
and are then a great attraction to thrashes, blackbirds, 
and their kind* who rapidly strip the tree of them* 
Though this at first sight may appear like frustrating 
the tree's object in producing fruit, it is not really so, 
the attractive flesh being a mere bait to induce the 
birds to pass the seeds ihrough their intestines, and 
thus get them sown far and wide/ Aeneas was directed 
to the Golden Bough by two pigeons {tGiumboe); and, 
according to Pliny, 4 mistletoe cannot grow unless it be 
passed through the maw of birds, especially of the wood- 
pigeon {pahimbfs) and the thrush 6 Atheriaeus* too states 
that a mistletoe-plant springs from the droppings of a 
pigeon (mViv) that has fed upon mistletoe" Naturally 
birds that fed on food divine were themselves deemed 
sacred; and it is probable that the robins® of Doolas 

1 Evelyn 5 j7w p. 319 * 7 Ssep iVayridrond Wtedl&nd Thtfr* j>. i$6£ 

* Vcrg, Arn. 6. ifjo IT. 4 PJIil «di. M//. 16, ,247. 

■The irt£tfJL/-lJhnuh [tardus visrivem; L.) was called i^apkpoi or 

hy the Greeks, md ts known &a ttistoda m lt4[y (D'Arcy W. Thompson 
A Gtefiar? a/ Grtrf fords Oxford p, Jo), lienee Erasmus CAi/joJ. 
l cent. I ada£. 55 tardus ipw wbi nudum iKiL 

* Athen. 3^ E. 

1 The botanical facts ate set ant hy f J iwf. H. M. Wmrd Jr/. 1 iiu 2^1 i 
1 Ttic Tisrin of [he fruit (*r, mistletoe) prevents iKItift from swalWin^ the 
Stedp which they therefore nib off on to brandies while cleaning the beak : 
the seed is then washed into a crevice b y nun, ami yerniifuiiei's ' The -ame 
view is recorded Ih Dr. A. Hunter s times on Evelyn 1 * Stha p. S i. 

* On the robin m a sacred bird see C. Swain ton Tht F&lk Lbfi and 
Anwno/ Nismn #f British fords London 1SS6 p. ij (E: note opecbdly 
ihfi Scotch BfOlnn belief that the robin b*j some of God's blood wiibin 
hia veins tp. is t.) P and the Welsh and Breton tales, of the robin a* a fee- 
brisker fp, f. >- 
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Woods, like the pigeons of the Golden Bough, were 
essentially connected with the sacred tree, perhaps as 
embodying the souls of previous Kings of the Wood. 1 

The bed of Diarmuid and Grainne is nowadays usually 
identified by the Irish peasantry with a rude stone monu¬ 
ment of some sort Cromlechs often bear the name 
Lcaha Diannada ague Grain#?, * the Bed of Diarmuid 
and Grainne/ and are associated with run-away couples 
and illicit unions. A girl who goes there with a 
stranger will be certain to grant him all that he asks; 
and it is believed that, if a woman be barren, a visit 
with her husband to * Darby and Crania's Bed ’ will cure 
her. 2 But our myth in mentioning the Oak-grove of the 
two huts and the quicken-tree of Dubhros hints rather 
at a connexion with trees. So too an Irish poem by 
Dalian Forgaill 1 states that— 

4 Tdgne was the Dmifilc priest of Dunn Greirte a — 

i*e. 'of the Tree dedicated to Grian/ This, if I am not 
in error, implies an organised cult of the celestial tree/ 
A folk-tale printed by Dr. Hyde* connects GTanya Oi, 

1 F#!i-bn *vii. f. 

1 w. C. Bariase Ths Jfofmmi inland London 1% i Li. £41 fiv (citing 
Dalton Sum. Clan [i cp, inde* p. iaio, W. G, Wnod-Haitm 
Trarti Eldsr Fahki y Inland London 1901 L J.|S f. 

J shs Otiidme Soeitfr fir f$J 7 Dublin i860 v + 15J. 

1 S« Fe>te-fort niL 69. 

1 D. Hyde Bttidt tkt Firs Landau 1S90 p. iG? ff * Wfllkm of the Tn=e. k 
An Irish (jnctn falb fide nnd di^ bat fifft pan the king under ratld not 
IO marry again till ihe graj& is a foot high over her grave. Her daughter 
ketf* it clipped. The king dimven her end tow? to marry ihe first woman 
that be metis. This k an edrj hag, ft ho on becoming queen falsely accused 
htf step-daughter of killing the king's hound. The king takes his daughter 
to a great wood,, hangs her on a tree* and cuts off her hands and feet* As 
he departs, 1 ihotn run* Into his foaft* and his daughlei prays that he tnajf 
mvet get hotter till she recover* hand* and feel. Qat of the king^ £o« 
graws a line, which mokes him open the window to lei the top <4 tt oat. 
A giinLkmain passing by has heard the Idnjfs daughter «T£*ehing P taken 
her home,, and married her. She bears him three sons 04 a hi-Tth- fjrany. 
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* Granya the Virgin," with an Irish king and a tree. 
But a better parallel to the myth of Diarmuid and 
Grainne occurs in another tale edited by the same scholar, 
viz. The Adventures of the Children of ike King a/ 
Norway t * 1 2 

Cod, eEdest son of icruaadh king of Norway, who was great-grandson of 
t)[ure Red green, cure enlcred a wvt leading to wonder-land, Hoi t he 
found u lake Out of which height-white birds kept rising, PnestJod mf the 
right, Cod dived down Ento the tftke and aw i beautiful ^irl resplendent wnk 
Satin And gold aikd gems r the was whittling a white rod, the chips of which 
flaw off And away in the form of birdi. She ^avt her name rv& ffrijir Gifm s- 
r^c/arr, 1 Bright-foced isuni' daughter of the King of the Forest of Wonders, 
and presented 04 with her own rod, bidding him, whittle It for a while 
himself. As he did so, twiS aftd feebleness of every kind 0 W 4 od to affect him. 
He ItfAnu from her that the King of the Forest possessed another vuch 
1 X4, hut WOtttd not part with It for love ot hatred or fear. Nest mornings 
When the sun shone foil, Grian showed Cod the Way towards the ForctU 
On the outskirts of it he encountered three ugly black giants dad in the skins 
of wUd-detr and roebuck They fold him tbit! in the middle of it was a Tree 
of Virtue HuadAoi'A} adorned with even' colour And all the fruits of 

life: so rnnrvelloiis was it that he who set eyw on It could hardly part from ft 
for ever, and no man entering the Forest had ever come out again. Cod 
penned on (til he siw the Tree of Virtues (Bi/e an tnEvadA) m (he distance. 
But now there met him a band of thirteen headless men mdudttkg a king- 
warrfor, who toSd Cod that he was follaft, §Ofr of the King of Alraa'tn, ujid 
that his twelve comrades were hw foster- brothers, children of the King of 
the Land-of- Snow. 1 Love for the daughter of King Under-Wave had induced 


OL CDWtiS and puts hands and feel on her, bidding her take the beys at a 
yea j old to the king, Icll hef story before them* mb her fund on the 
slump ot the tree, art 4 so cure the king. She does so T and the Er« falls 
off the king’s foot. Nest day he hangs the bag, and gives Mi ntile to 
his daughter and her husband, 

Mr. A. Nult rd, p. 195 shrewdly suggest ihat there is here a wmiamiMaiw 
of the Virgin Mary and Graiime, the wife of Finn. 

J D. Hyde in frisk TtxtJ Stridj London 1899 i* 5 » ft 

1 A poem inserted in the tent natnen the son of she King of Almaine ; 
Biea»l the lively* of the tough words. the good stm of the King of the Land- 
ohSnow i Ftachndb and the finioUs Ffonn, to whom women used to come on 
Adventures ; Core and Cuithre the shouting ; Unithfic and the mighty Arthur* 
who gave not submission to here-c*; Laighne the Red and Tuircatm^ 
Feachtna I he White and B^innL The princes are here twelve m number* and 

2 F 
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Jiun to go in tpjest of [lie Tree of Virtues—for ^he wcmld: have n one but the 
man who should bring her that Tree—and his foster-brothers had gone with 
him: but they had all been Forced to behead one another through the enchant- 
tUenl of JL little man with ft ttftip. Cod buried them In one grave, nfid hid 
freftreriy done 10 when be aw the name Wper advancing to wards liLrn^ Cod 
leaped upon him and dashed ids harp against a rock: but the little man 
gatheied pp the pieces* and it was whole again. Cod idled him ft second 
time and Severed his head from hb body: thereupon the harper walked ■ Lr 
with hii herd in one hand and his harp in the other. There neat appeared 
a wondrous ox vriib golden horns which blew a horn-trumpet and summoned 
■11 the cat* awl lugi nod spectres of the Forost Cod speared the oa and 
amici a perfect pandemonium of sound—the en-aiarcs screaming, bellowing, 
moaning, stamping* Use siotiei and tree* shaking and thundering—collected 
the various bfiUtl ami drove them into a cave. Soon afterwards he beheld ft 
queen with ft kry of fair women carrying the ox on a bier. At this he drew 
hi* sword and chopped lbs btaf to bits* At length he reached the Tree of 
Virtue 1 , plucked a greaL khoqlderd&nd of its branches, and built himwlf a 
booth with therm, lie kindled ft big fire for the night, but was tormented by 
the Cries- of hideous monster* till he ftfO« t gathered them luHethcr h and 
again drove them into the cave. Returning from this talk he found hts t\rv 
crtinguislied ftftd hi* booth changed into n close oak-wood of thin treeH, 
smooth and very high* their tops laden with snow, while bitter winds Were 
blowing and cold linns of wnlcf welling between them, Afler that, ft hErkdfts 
giant met Cod beszde the Fores!: he was clad En the skins of hornless dcef 
and Tiwhmrk ; tie had two gaud-horns growing through his dtulL, a circular 
Jet-block hand, and r single feg like a bhip's mart ; In one hand he held a 
thick clnWafi of iron P in the other a thong attached to a wild-calf. Cod 
drove his &word itLroiigh the head of the giant, who fell like a prime uiifc, bnt 
rot* again and made for ihc cave's month with Cod on hi* shoulder and 
llie sword through his head. Cod gripped the sward handle lilt he made 
fragments of ii and i3 slipped on la the ground. Looking back he saw the 
giant sransfenneil into a pillar of stone, Unable to withdraw hi* sword* Cod 
snatched the Fomorbn dub that the giant had and returned through the 
Forest* where he found tiee.- and stones in one flag of ice- And now he 
Wfti met by a maiden bearing ft shining beautiful lamp* who proiecE to be 
Gnon the Bright-faced* 3he welcomed him to her own palace, ft tilth air 
of unequalled splendour* where the King of ihe Forest sat on a golden throne 
EURffltfided L J hb knights and ladies. Cod declared that* had it not been 
for Gtifl, be would have severed their heads front their bodies and Juts 
«Ut4 the mtkair for hfanfl f by fate*. As it wte , ( he King uf the Fare* 
trf hii own a^coid tmled bis ihruM Tor Gxl, while alt ihe people »iM;e|jied 
him as chieftain and luid r vwearing by ihc son and moon to he faithful ti> 


only one nr them is a son of the King of the Lond-of^Snow. Eliewhse too 
the prills inserted la the text Cootiia a variant uwliiioci (D, Hyde th. p* jd*|. 
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him t h a n c tfa twurd. Grian too tooi ber seat on i iaiuLiml throne j and a 
peat fcut was made ready for all *hii *ere present. The next day Cod 
KMW«3 the wfcadfQLi5 r»xf, md returned with Orion to the Jake where hs 
had met her at The Erst. 

This is but a meagre outline of one episode in T/u 
A<ivmltirts of lhi. Children of ths Ktts^ of Iforw&y —a 
talc which, from the view point of comparative mythology, 
would repay detailed study—but it will suffice to show 
that Grian the sun-goddess in her subaqueous wonder¬ 
land had a marvellous fruit-tree growing in an enchanted 
forest * that a number of princely champions went in 
quest of the tree, which was defended by a little harper 
with a magic harp, a hideous giant with an iron dub, 
and it king known as the King of the Forest of Wonders ; 
that this king and his daughter Grfan possessed white 
rods of peculiar power ; that Cod, the successful champion, 
thanks to the virtue of Grian’s rod, vanquished the 
defenders of the tree, plucked some of its houghs, and 
himsdf became King of the Forest All this savours 
strongly of the rex A T emvrcnsis t and m particular resembles 
the other Irish tales concerned with Grainne and her tree. 
The harper with his magic harp recalls Tolgne the 
druid of Grian's tree* 1 The giant with an iron dub has 
met us before at Dubhros in the person of Searbhhan 
Loehlanriucli, 5 The rod which, when whittled, conferred 
supernatural strength is like the branch of the mountain- 
ash borne by Sharving the Surly in Doolas Woods, 5 The 
story as a whole strengthens our conviction that Diarm u id 
in the cantred of My Kiachrach played the part of rrx 
Nitm#rmsis> 

Fortunately the Dubhros myth can be brought into 
connexion with actual custom. For, not only were Irish 
kings often inaugurated under a sacred tree, 1 but Dr, 

l Sv+ru p. 44S. *£h fira p. 43$ tl, p, 443 ff H 

* I\ VY Jayec Tht Origin and Niti&ry tf Irish &f Ptw «L 

Dublin tg^a jk 4S1 t 
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O'Donovan in The Gcncafegirs, Tribes^ and Customs of 
Hy-Fmchrath makes dear two noteworthy facts with 
regard to the very locality in which Diarm ulds tree is 
said to have grown. On the one hand, the O'Dubhda 
(O'Dowd)p king of this district, was in historical times 
inaugurated by means of a rod (x nrgd) hdd over his head 
by Mac Firbis, his oilamh or chief poet 1 On the other 
hand p the name Diarmuid occurs repeatedly m the pedigree 
of (JDubhda and in the collateral branches of the royal 
family. 1 The original Diarmuid is often styled * Dermat 
of the Bright Face" 1 —a name that must be set beside 
that of ‘Grian the Bright-faced ' 4 as well suited to a 
personage with solar powers. The meaning of the word 
Diarmuid is a matter of conjecture. 4 Bui we shall not be 

GDonDsmd Tki fkneakgia^ TVr'fef, ami Custom.r jf ffy-FiuI'&mk 
Dublin 1S44 pr 440 IT. Inauguration h>' means of a n*d was common 
ibrOughoul Ireland ; the r 0*1 WM Uiwally a. straight while wand h free from 
knots in the wood r and deemed symbolic of rectitude* candour, and equity 
(O h Punr>tfftB ih w p- 4?S ff-b My af^cstiofi is that the rod mi Griginidly 
in ail cases a bmch of the Aik er siorcd tree beneath which ihe Wing 
iiwi£^ratcd. 

1 Af. f&. GefleahigiHl Table opposite p 476* According la Highland 
IradjiifpQ,, ihe CliWin Campbell, represented by the Duke of Argyll* descend 
from Diarmuid, nod their crest is a boards li^d in memory of lib death 
(P* W. Joyce OH Ciftu p, 43g|i r Cp- J- F. Campbell Akptihr 

Tala fhi Wal High knit Edinburgh rSbo L xmiiL t“, fti 45, jo ff.. 
&tir. 

l P, TV. Joyce <y\ ciL p. 438. J. Bon wick frith Dntub and Old frith 
ftfligmu p. tj>* *ixua that *one bewd rings of ^DLumold with a hcry 
face- 111 A fatk-lale in J. Cunin AfytA* and fklh-Lm pf frrkmi p, 544 
calls him the 'Son of the Monarch of Light, p 
*$i&m p. 449, 

* ^ rc 'f fthfs Ctftit Ftii&krt iL 691 suggests connexion with the Welsh 
I tame B&termvd or Badirmjd analysed Into ZW&nwyi, Bruno Giiteibock 
is reported m the Mw cdto/tu idiL ioS id lake DiarmaU for f dia- 
armttf i.t. * dia-alnn$ti$t t 'honour of God.' A. Mac Bain dn Ftfm&foguaf 
THdknarj cf tkt Gailii Lanjuagt fnvnnss 1E96 p. 35E says: 1 Zimmer 
EipULnA the name as Dk^rmit^ ** God-revert nclng, 11 from it a and irmit 1 
tm-mMf't "0tl imt)dh5g* w met mmi* as in ij r T. J W. C. Bori£&C 

T &4 fklmim #f frddnd London 1S97 iii S9S ep. the Lapp deity 7 i*r#m w 
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fax wrong in supposing that Diarmuid himself was at once 
human and divine, a king believed to be the consort of 
Grain ne, the sun-goddess, and as such installed as defender 
of Gramnc's tree. 

Again, we may recognise a certain Scandinavian dement 
in these tales. Cod was the eldest son of the King of 
Noway; and we shall find that some features of his story- 
are best paralleled by incidents recorded in old Norse 
mythology. 1 Searbhan to o bore the epithet Ltxhlannaek 
Now Locklattn denotes J ol Norway,' 2 and appears as the 
modern name Lacidan, which means ' Norwegian.’ 8 It 
is therefore interesting to find that the badge of the 
Gann McLachlan is the rowan-tree* the very tree guarded 
by Searbhan Lochlannach. 

Arthur Bernard Cook. 

(To it tomiudid in our next.) 


who Has a thunder-god t the word iitrnui or diVrmst meaning ■ thunder r 
(set J. A. Frill Ltxhm Ijtffimimtm ChrisJjnm-ie 1SS7 pp. ijo y. p . 

1 Dicrmts, 735 ‘Tiermcs'), Dr. U hi^cy id answer to a 

query from me* Leinc|]y dw following note [dati*d Aug. 24, 1906): 

1 £Hxrmnxt. The oEdesl 0 + Jr. form may h*Vt been p /JjWi'f, u 
set? from the taiintad BiarmiiiW) Thts. poL^hib. II. :tKLt r 275, 27^ ^Sj. 
Ttlh suggests tfrfot wnti- ch fervor? In the Inter ZXarm^ DtrmaiJ f 
* wpidinti i^ r DHffrrmtt ‘one without cttVy 1 ???, 2 Greek "A^^er, 
U there was sadl a tunic/ Tbus would establish an intcrHling atmiegy 
betweenc Ih'iirmciij and Kudos Lid?fa fit. 

1 1 must ftsene my evidence m this point for another occasion, 

3 Dr. Whitley Stakes In Stoke* ind U'indisdi /melt 7V*jy lv. ^ 

1 A. Mac Buhl W* EtywobgiiaJ Butivnury cf tit Cfrr/u Zuri.y™^ n 
36? M*. -iachEtti r : *pi:abih|y from LxAImm, Scandinavia, po^ibly 

commencing u 3 ScamlLnavUn ( il v>a oF L,T 

*J. Camsion Chilli Xamtt a/ p, X|- 
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Notes on Spanish Amulets. 1 

IkV w+ l- llll.DHDRGH. 

During a trip through Spainj in 1905, I made numerous 
inquiries concerning amulets, the results of which are embodied 
in the folio wing notes. These enquiries were made entirety in 
towns of more or less importance, mostly upon objects in actual 
use or exposed for sale, and were addressed to persons of the 
lower and the middle classes. The scope of my paper is there¬ 
fore somewhat limited, because in Spain, as in other countries, 
the beliefs in connection with amulets persist longer in the 
villages and smaller towns than in the cities. 

At the present lime, in the cities at least, the employment 
of the ancient amulets seems to be rapidly disappearing, their 
places being taken, to a certain extent, by the religious medals 
which formerly were worn simultaneously with thetn. Very few 
of the amulets noted appear still to be made, though some of 
the less rare ones may be found in use in a worn condition. 
Thus it was difficult, and sometimes impossible, to ascertain and 
to verify the nature of the use of an amulet, for which reason 
these notes must be taken as indicative rather than definitive. 
From various statements made it appears that of late years a 
considerable interest has been taken in the gathering of Spanish 
amulets, and that there arc several collections of them id Spain, 
but I Have not verified these statements, nor have I examined 
any of the collections reputed to exist 

1 Forming the bada of a paper read before the Scrfiety, April Igpk 
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There arc very great resemblances between the secular amulets 
of Spain and of Italy, even more, perhaps* than might be expected 
to have resulted from the Roman colonisation of the country* 
and Its subsequent dose relations with Italy, From these 
resemblances we may draw conclusions as to the purposes of 
certain objects identical with objects still* or until recently, 
used in Italy* but the manner of whose former employment 
id Sjiain was not readily ascertainable. It is unfortunate that 
the fragmentary nature of the material available has made a 
fuller comparison of the amulets of the two countries impracticable. 
Besides the amulets showing the results of Roman and Italian 
influences there are others wherein the effects of the Moorish 
occupation may be traced, others which may be assumed to 
be of prehistoric origin, if not of prehistoric introduction! and 
finally those which are at present in process of infiltration from 
other countries. 

It would tie easy to give European or Oriental parallels, and in 
some instances many of them, to almost every amulet referred 
to> for a number of the Spanish amulets are outcrops of very 
widespread superstitious, but I have limited my com pari suns 
almost exclusively to some of the parallel amulets of Italy, a 
co-heir with Spain of the ancient Roman influences which so 
largely predominate in the beliefs of the Spanish people. 

A belief in the evil, envious* or jealous eye and its effects is still 
prevalent in Spain, but to a stranger the Spaniards will generally 
say very little regarding it or an amulet against it, unless some 
knowledge of the subject is shown by their questioner. Amongst 
people of the middle classes there appears to be some sliame 
in acknowledging the belief to a stranger* and there seems to 
be a common opinion that it is unknown to, or not shared by* 
the residents of more northerly lands. 

Horns, But few qf the ancient amulets against the evil eye 
are still in use, at least openly, in the dries; of those that remain 
the most noticeable are in the form, or of the nature of horns, 

(Fig. l r PI. IV .} 1 A piece of deer's horn, with an iron loop for 

* Throughout the descriptions the Arabic numerals arc used t 9 denote the 
figures of the objects, and the Ramin numerals the plate* on which they 
ire shuWtL 
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suspension, hung by a cord beneath the neck of a donkey or 
fnule; from Granada, In meet cities this amulet is to be seen 
upon comparatively few animals, and seemingly only upob those 
of peasants from the surrounding country; it generally shows 
signs of long-continued wear. It is usually carried by only one 
or two of the donkeys of a party, and most often by the leading 
one. In several instances, where an attempt to purchase the 
amulet was made, a considerable disinclination to remove it from 
the animal was shown, despite the offer of more than the 
acknowledged coal of a new protective. 

TV.) A new piece of deer's bom t perforated for suspension ; 
from Madrid This and a few similar specimens eU the same 
booth were the only donkeys' amulets seen at Madrid during 
a stay of two weeks. It was obtained from a small dealer in 
the market for old harness, and was probably kept for sale 
to a peasant 

<3s IV.) A large and handsome piece of roughsrfaced antler, 
mounted in Stiver; Toledo. A type of an amulet suid formerly 
to be worn by children of the better classes, but now apparently 
do longer used, 

(4, IT.) A bit of antler, mounted in silver; Granada. 

(5, IV,) A decorated bit of antler, mounted in silver; Seville- 

(6, 7, S, 9, IV.) Horn-shaped pieces of bone, of typical shapes* 
mounted in silver; Seville. Similar pendants arc to he found 
in many of the silversmiths 1 shops in the poorer quarters of 
Seville, Granada, and other cities. These pieces of bone are 
worn by children, not against the effect of die evil eye only* 
hut as an aid in teething as well, for which latter purpose the 
substance hnne is considered to be particularly efficacious (com¬ 
pare Amulets for Infants). Borrow 3 says that it ti supposed* 
in Andalusia, liiat if an evil glance fall upon the child wearing 
it the little horn takes the evil upon itself and breaks. No 
definite confirmation of the present existence of this belief was 
obtained Nos, 5 and 6 are particularly interesting as showing 
elaborate ornamentation applied to simple amuletxc pendants. 

(io. IV.) A horn-shaped piece of translucent horn or tortoise^ 
shell, mounted in silver; Seville. 

1 Bunuv, Zi'iKd^ voL L chap. 
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(lit IV*) A honi'Shaped piece of com], mounted in stiver; 
Seville. 

(tJi IV a ) A hottvsbaped piece of twisted glass, white and 
yellow, similar to pendants worn in other continental countries, 
and probably an importation ; Gipsy Settlement, Granada {com¬ 
pare Gipsy Amulets), 

Lunar CresCetts, Boars’ Tusks, Crustaceans' Claws* 

In some of their protective aspects, these are closely related to 
horn-B, but, though formerly much employed against jealousy and 
the evil eye, they appear now to be obsolete in the Spanish cities ; 
all of them are* however, contemporary Italian amulets. The 
lunar crescent occurs variously in the ancient amulets, but by 
no means so commonly as in contemporary Portuguese charms, 
Thai the boar's tusk has been employed until quite recently 
is evidenced by its fairly frequent occurrence in a used condition, 
whilst its almost complete absence from the stocks of silversmiths 
seem to indicate a decay of the belief in its efficacy. 

(i3t VIL) A human-faced crescent* of brass, with a projection 

for a strap to pass through ; Granada, Said to be a home's 

ornament formerly in use, but now no Longer employed Diligent 
inquiry amongst the numerous dealers in old harness at Madrid 
failed to bring any specimens of it to light. It is practically 

identical with a horses amulet at present used in Naples. 1 A 

similar crescent was seen at Seville, and another at Madrid; 
ancriboy of copper, and differing slightly from the brass ones 
just described was noted at Madrid. 

{I4r VIL) A brass crescent with strongly marked horns, enclos^ 
mg a son (or r possibly, a star); Seville, Probably a horse's amulet, 
(i$ t YIL) A thin silver crescent, having a * 6 g n hand (com¬ 
pare Hands) between the horns, and a four pe tailed flower I ike 
emblem within its bodyj Seville, The significance of this 
emblem was not determined, but it has possibly some connection 
with the hand* having in some instances, been found on the wrists 
of the u 6 g n hands in certain Portuguese compound amulets. It 
may possibly represent a rue flower* or may be derived from the 

3 Elworihy h J hi Evil Em t Lend,, 1-S95* p, 209* 
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same source as a modern Moorish decorative symbol, much 
like it, representing the protective number five} A mmilai 
symbol, between the boms of a crescent, is a favourite decoration 
oi Algerian amulet pouches; to some Algerians its meaning 
was unknown; to others it represented a star. An almost 
identical crescent was obtained at Toledo, 

__ (i6, VII.) A boar’s tusk, mounted with chains as a pendant; 
Seville. This amulet was said to have been worn by n woman 
to secure abundance of milk during nursing; no confirmation, 
or other instance of this belief was obtained. 

(17, VIL) A boar's tush, mounted in metal; Madrid. A 
usual lypt 

(is, VIL) A boar’s tusk, mounted in spver, with small bells ; 
Granada. An amulet for children, 

(19, VIL) A crustacean’s daw, mounted in spver; Granada. 


Hands. Hands occur in two forms in Spanish amulets; 
liands making the “ fig H gesture, and open hands. The former, 
in the shape of a closed fist whose thumb protrudes between 
the index and middle fingers, is the tnano fiat of the Italians, 
and is identical in form with the ancient Roman and 
Phoenician, and probably prehistoric, charms against the evil 
eye. This hand, which the Romans left wherever they founded 
colonies, was until recently a favourite Spanish amulet, but 
although it is still extensively employed in Portugal, it lug, 
judging from the cheap ornaments and trinkets for sale on 
street stands, in the markets, and at the silversmiths’ shops, 
almost or entirely lost its former vogue in Spain, Despite the 
fact that the only hands of this type met with, having the simple 
farm, were of coral or of glass, it may reasonably be assumed 
that anciently numbers of such made of bone, of cow’s horn, 
or of some similarly cheap material were used, just as in Portugal 

today, and that these, being neither beautiful nor curious, 
have disappeared.* 


3 Mr. C J. T=.W has died my tuition , 0 lbc ^ lhat 
arc. « wne Unfit life recently, worn at the neck, □, at the wrifi, Q r 
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In Spain the primitive and customary form of the “fig n hand 
developed in an extraordinary, and probably unique, manner, 
the cause of which may possibly he lound in the reinforcement 
of the ancient belief by the Moorish faith in the protective 
virtues of a simple image of the hand. Not onty was the original 
object magnified, and strengthened by the addition of several 
smaller and similar hands, but various other supposedly pro¬ 
tective symbols were combined with it, and the whole design 
was executed in some material, generally jet, in itself deemed 
preservative against fascination- Two very elaborate amulets 
of this kind are referred to by Cuming; 1 one, of jet, has a 
crescent moon upon the palm, two little hands ufwn the sides 
of the wrist, and a figure with a child upon the frill at the 
end of the wrist; the other, also with a crescent moon upon 
the palm, has upon the wrist a construction upheld by four 
small hands, and terminating in a knob. They are said to be 
Spanish, dating probably from about the end of the sixteenth 
century, and to be charms against the evil eye. Compare Jet. 

The figure of an open hand, which is still used by the 
Mohammedan nations as a protection against the evil eye, is 
to be found on various Moorish structures in Spain, and notably 
on one of the principal gates of the Alhambra. A curious 
coincidence in connection with this figure, which, as an amulet 
has probably long been neglected in Spain, is that it is being 
re-introduced in the shape of a metal “ charm |r of foreign, bur 
European, manufacture, copied in miniature from a common 
North African form, and probably intended principally for sale in 
North Africa, sold in the streets of Madrid (as else where on 
the continent) as a bringer of good fortune, 

(so, V.) A glass “fig” hand, probably of Spanish manu¬ 
facture, white, overlaid with streaks and spots of red, green, 
blue, and yellow; Madrid. Slightly broken. The bright colours! 

both, by Spanish baB-figfcten. Such nun. bring exposed ai critical moments 
to the thoosxndi of rariom glances, and perhaps [r , iomc 0 f naturally "evil » 
eyes, are likely to retain longer a belief in the necessity of these anmjetr than, 
probably, any other ckii of Lbe papulation. 

1 Cuming, “On the Hand Amulet,"/™''. Anh> Lw4( im 

3&I : Liken frCTO Doufie’s /SiuifrsUtbru 0 / 
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irregularly' disposed, were probably intended to avert fascination 
in the same manner as the bunches of multicoloured ribbons 
still worn in Italy and elsewhere For the protection of men 
and animals. 

(si, V.) A “6g" hand of twisted dear, white, red, and blue 
glasses: Granada. The same observations apply as to No. jo. 

(S3, V.) A " fig" hand of red coral; Seville. A fairly 
common types. 

(*3i ^<) A "fig” hand of jet, mourned in silver; Madrid, 
Above the palm, in heavy openwork, are a heart, a lunar 
crescent (?), and scrollwork, 

(?4, V.) A ' hand of jet, in an apparently new silver 
mounting; Madrid. At the top of the wrist are four smaller 
"ng ! hands terminating in the silver mourning, and within 
the curve of the index finger of the main hand is a human-faced 
lunar crescent. A similar hand, lacking the four supporting 
hands, and of rude workmanship, was obtained at Granada. 

( J 5i ^ ■) An unused pair of flat open hands, of white metal, 
with a six-pointed "Seal of Solomon,” a crescent, and the Arabic 
word tnabnik (= blessed), on the back of each (see general 
remarks on Hands); Madrid 

Cotiai. Com I as a substance, and independently of its con¬ 
formation, is thought to be protective against the evil eye. At 
Madrid, in the windows of jewellers' shops in the better quarters, 
trays containing small pendants, mostly of purely ornamental 
shapes, and usually worn several together, of red, pink, or pink- 
and white coral, are shown with the legend « La JJutmi Stmhra" 
“The Good Shadow," Old single pendants of red coral, having 
the form of the mano/ita, a "horn,” or a branch at times rudely 
carved, are not infrequently to be met with. No mention of 
any virtue other than that of combatting the effect of the evil 
eye was made with respect to these. 

(a6, "V,} A pendant of rough, slightly carved, red coral, 
mounted in silver; Seville, Compare Nos, u and ss. 

Jkt. Jet also was supposed to possess similar preservative 
qua m«, an it was the favourite material for the construction 
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of the complex handa mulcts (compare Noa. 2$ and 34). At 
Seville an ovoid pendant of jet having a cross rudely cm 
upon it, was noted, and at Madrid several small religions 
images of the same substance. A Spanish physician, Gutierrez 
writing on fascination in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
say* that infants wore a “fica 3 of jet, at the neck r against 
the evil eye, and that there was a belief that this woutd split, 
taking all the injury upon itself, if the wearer were exposed 
to the evO inBuence 1 The ** Antipathes rr ( 41 counteracting stone 11 ) 
mentioned by Pliny,- a black nan-translucent stone which 
magicians recommended as protective against witchcraft* may have 
been jcL 

Bells. Small bells are in common use, frequently in con¬ 
junction with other amuletic objects. Practically every horse* 
tnule, or donkey in Spain wears a bell, however tiny and 
feeble it may be, not necessarily, perhaps, as an acknowfedged 
protection, but certainly aa a concession to some once universal 
custom. To many children's amulets* also* there are little bells 
attached. It is fair to assume that the sound of these bells* 
as amongst the ancient Romans and the modem Italians* 

was formerly intended to keep the wearer from witchcraft and 
fascination, Comjsare Nos. rS and s8 (VL) ; and 39 (Vtt), 

Badgers, (ay, V.) A paw, mounted in silver, said to be 
that of a badger, brought into Spain from abroad, and formerly 
considered efficacious against the evil eye ; Granada, A similar 
paw* in much the same condition, was obtained at Toledo; 
another was noted at Madrid. 

The strap around the neck of a horse, to which the bells 
are attached, is often lined with badger-skin* the hairs of 

which form a narrow fringe around the edge of the leather. 
The use of this skin may be to keep the strap from galling 

the animal, but it is much more likely to be either amuletic 

or the survival of an amuletic custom. \ T o statements as to 

1 J. L, GlldefM, Ofwatlitm d* Fa^ma, Legditfki, 1653* p. jg, 

3 Pliny, jYaturjJ Huiery, Mxvil 5+ He £ peaks d&ewberc (nr-A 34) 
of a variety of jet under the names of lL G*gaiM + ” 
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the virtue of the skin were seemed. In Italy the paws and 
the hair of the badger are still much used as amulets against the 
evil eye and witches, the hair being a favourite with those 
having the charge of horses, 1 

Stress, (a8* VI,) A silver ornament and whistle, for a child, 
in the form of a fish-tailed woman holding a comb in one hand 
and a mirror in the other, to which a number of small bells 
are attached ; Saragossa, A similar siren was noted at Seville. 

The iirfna must formerly have been quite commonly worn 
by children of the upper classes, and it is sometimes to be 
seen represented in old portraits. Although I have seen only 
two specimens in Spain itself, two others were met with in 
different parts of the Netherlands; there is one at South Kensing¬ 
ton, and there are three exhibited (as Spanish) at the Musee Clnny, 
at Paris. All these sirens were of the single-tailed variety; by 
their workmanship they arc generally to be assigned to about the 
end of the sixteenth century. They are particularly interesting 
because of the rare distribution of the siren as an amulet. 
Silver sirens, differing somewhat from them in form, are stiff 
in corn roan use as protections against fascination, in Naples, 1 
and a siren of bone, mounted in silver, was obtained in the 
Roman Caropagna,* but, so far as I know, sirens as amulets 
have not been reported elsewhere. It Italy, since a siren is 
believed to bewitch one bv her glance, her likeness is supposed 
to protect one from jl similar bewitchment produced hy other 
causes—jorcciy, or the evil eye. 

En. Forms, (29, Mil.) A piece of rock-crystal, probably 
from an old reliquary, in shape [ike the Italian vitro del oetkie* 
mounted in silver; Seville. Probably formerly, as still in Italy, 
a chanu against fascination. 

(3*1 VIII.) A representation of an eye, in tin; Madrid. Its 
purpose could not be ascertained; it is probably an ex vo& 

•BsKueri, ZterflWu., Am»Uti Itmimi. Perugia, 1S9S, XIII, 5 . 

And nv. 13^ p 

»S« Elworthy, The SvU 4*, pp. 35* « 

' Bel, “ d> >**- *1- aS- * Bellacd, *, *. Tablet X, 
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for the sight, but it may be t possibly, an amulet with the same 
object or (though quite improbably) against the evil eye. 

( 31 , VIII.) A brass ornament, formerly gilt, composed of a 
sword, a piece of palm, and a pair of eyes in a bowl, the emblems 
of S. Lucy, patroness of the sight ; Seville. Probably formerly 
considered to be in some way preservative of the sight. 

Eye-forms as amulets against the evil eye appear to be rare in 
Spain, not common as in Italy. 

At Cadiz, it is said, the people paint an eye upon each side 
of the prows of their boats, following a custom or their ancestors 
the Carthaginians, as shown by ancient coins . 6 

Miscellaneous Aaiulets, principally against the Evil 
Eve and to secure Good-Luck. ( 32 , VI, } A compound 
amulet, reputed to have been worn by a child, from its com¬ 
ponents evidently a charm mainly preservative against fascination; 
Toledo. It is made up of a red bead, a facetted glass bead, 
a bone bead, and a dale-stone, attached to a chain ; the gourd- 
shajied piece of opal glass shown with it was said formerly 
to have been attached also, although it was not so when the 
amulet was purchased. In I Laly, (where it serves against the 
evil eye), and not elsewhere, to the extern of my knowledge, 
the date-stone has been reported as an amulet;* the other 
objects are all more or Jess well-known preservatives for the 
same purpose. 

(33* VIII.) An oviform piece of aventurine glass, mounted in 
silver, and said to have been worn anciently by a child to 
to secure good fortune; Granada. 

The idea that good-luck is attracted by some particular object 
is a very natural development of a faith in that object as a 
repeller of ill-luck, such as might be caused by the evil eye. 
Aventurine, sown with a multitude of tiny dashing points, is 
just such a material as would, in accordance with a very ancient 
and deeply rooted belief, have been chosen as a protection 
against bewitchment and the evil eye. So that, whilst it is 
possible that aventurine glass as a luck-bringer owed its reputation 

' Stmts by ax Ankanlogiii, Loiwl,, |Sj 6, p. 2J(J. 

1 M&rugi, CafritH della Geflura, VIJ, 
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to its name, it seems more likely £0 have derived its name from 
te ™tu« and not, as is generally stated, from the 

traditional manner of its discovery* 

(j 4 + ^ y A hunchback, of silver, said to bring good luck j 
Seville. This amulet does not appear to be commonly worn; 
the specimen shown is probably of Italian manufacture. 

Gs> ' I j } A numeral ij t of silver, and evidently of foreign 
manufacture; Seville. This was said to be worn to secure good 
iuck; questioning seemed to bring out the fact that the belief 
in it, prevalent in Italy was of recent introduction and by no 
means general* 

(36, VI.) A shark's tooth, mounted in silver; Madrid. A 
very ardent form of amulet against the evil eye. The purpose 
of this specimen could not be determined. 

(37 wid 38, VL) Two teethg said to be of the wild boar or 
of the domestic pig, mounted in silver; Madrid. The purpose of 
these specimens could not be determined; in Italy similar ones 

are used against the evil eye, and to fovour the dentition of 
infants. 1 

^ 39 t ^ ^ ) A wild chestnut, mounted with silver filigree, five 
small bells, and a chain; Toledo. Formerly worn by children 
against the evil eye, 

Fh- ^Id chestnut {Spanish tasfm id sylvetfr^ a name which, 
as will be noted, is sometimes applied to the seeds of certain 
tropical plants, varieties of Matum and of Entada) has an es¬ 
ter ded reputation in Spain as a safeguard against the evil eye. 

1 he heart,, by itself without the cross and anchor is, contrary 
to the Italian and Portuguese usage, seldom worn as an amulet in 
Spain, It was noted only upon some of the jet hands, and 
there comparatively infrequently. 

lor other amulets against the evil eye see Asrflsts fob 
nfasts* Shells, Seeds, Gipsv Amulets. 


a A ^f t!ErS F<> * If * FAMTS - The principal amulets used to avoid 
* s accompanying the teething of babies appear to be the 
of bonc or ^ory which have been described (see 
- s), and necklaces of bone or of amber beads. The bone and 

1 Btftaori, tp. tit,. Tablet Xil. 
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amber necklaces which are commonly employed in many parts 
of the Continent are in Spain retailed at the shops for the sale 
of surgical instruments. According to the popular belief these 
necklaces produce their effects through the mere wearing, and 
do not need to be bitten upon by the child. Most of the 
amber necklaces seen exposed for sale were composed of facetted 
beads which, so it was said, are preferred because of their finer 
and more brilliant appearance* though they are more irritating 
to the skin than beads having a smooth surface, Jt is possible 
that the teeth, Nqs. 37 and 3$, FI- VI., were intended as aids 
in dentition. 

The finger-rings noted below* set with infants® teeth, wute said 
to be memento rings simply and to have no a mote tic significance, 1 

(40, IV,} A pointed pEctcr of bomr, rudely engraved, mounted 
in silver ; Seville, A contemporary amulet commonly worn by 
infants as an aid to dentition and against the evil eye. 

(41, IV*) A necklace of bone beads, for an infant; Madrid. 

(42, TUI.) A necklace of smooth amber beads, for an infant; 
Madrid. 

(43, VI.) A silver fingewing set with an infant's molar; 
ToledOp A simitar ring was obtained at the same time. 

Shells, The opercule of the trochus shell t an amulet used 
in Asia and h Africa as well as in many parts of Europe, is 
common in Spain. Us popular Italian name, "The Eye of 
S. Lucy," and its reputed virtue, in Italy, as a remedy for eyc- 
iroubles,- appeared to be known, but riot familiarly, to a few of 
the Spaniards questioned about it In Spain it is called Ms 
(pronounced “awa*), a bean* and is employed principally as 
a charm against megrims or headache, /aqutca, a trouble which* 
judging from the number of habas in use* must be rather general. 
In rare instances it was said to secure good fortune for the 
wearer. It is usually mounted in a finger-ring, often of silver, 
occasionally of copper. At Granada the statement was made 

> PItny, 0/. ciJ.y XXVTILj speaks of the first tooth an infant has shed, 
and which ha* not been permitted m vouch Ihe ground, k* in a bracelet and 
Worn constantly by a woman as a preservative against curtain paint. 

* Belltttd* tp m t£i. w Tablet XI. 
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that tht strength of this amulet increased with the depth of 
its colour; that this belief is prevalent, even in that rity, must 
be doubted, for, were it so, only the darker pieces of. the 
shell, which is cheap, could be sold, and such Is not the 

case. f 

The cowry-shells tinted below art- paralleled in Italy, where 
the cowry* an ancient and widely used amulet, is employed* 
because of the ideas suggested by the form of its aperture, par¬ 
ticularly for infants, as a protection against the evil eye. 1 

(43s and 43^ VIL) Two pieces of trochus shell, ready for 
mounting, showing the outer and inner sides, 

{44, VIL) A piece of trochus shell mounted in a silver ring; 
Madrid. Similar rings were obtained at Granada, both in the 
main city and in the gipsy settlement. 

(45. VIL) A cowry shell, having a bluish back, sei in a silver 
finger-ling so that only its back is visible; Granada. Said to 
be a protection against all diseases and a briuger of good 
fortune, 

(46, VIL) A large yellow cowry, in an apparently recent 
silver mounting \ Madrid, Said by the shop-people to be merely 
ornamental; possibly originally intended as an annulet. 

(47, VIL) A small, and not particularly decorative, damdike 
shell set in a silver finger-dug ; Madrid. Its amulctic purpose, if 
any, could not be ascertained, 

(48, VIL) A shell t mounted in silver ; Toledo. Amuletic pur¬ 
pose* if any, not ascertained* 

Bones from Kish’s Head. A very interesting amulet, whose 
survival 1 have come across in Spain alone, consists of one of 
the bones (or perhaps the pair) taken from the bead of a fish, and 
called, in English, the “ear-bones.' Amongst the Romans these 
bones, taken from the umhrina {Sd&tna Aquik r) were greatly 
esteemed as amulets; * and the French naturalist Bdon states 
that in his time, about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
they were called 14 colic-stones pp because, though employed as 
a cure for various ailments* they were used especially against 

3 Bdfacri, Wt, Xi. E, 

J W. Cmiuiitin PUsf uw4f /Vif™% LoikL, tS8o ( p. 3 55' 
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colic 1 At Rouen* in 1905, I obtained one of these bones, 
mounted in silver as a pendant, and apparently very old \ I have 
seen no other mounted specimen, 

{45^7 and 494 IV.) A pair of bones* said to be from the head 
of a dolphin { u g&ifin / 1 the old and provincial form of dtijin') l to 
be quite rare, and to be known by the name of amufrtos 
(amulets) \ when used they were to be pierced and worn upon 
the chest, in contact with the skin* as a very potent preservative 
gainst all diseases, and as a means of securing good lurk : 
Granada. At Madrid a similar pair of these bones, also 
ujypierced, was found upon a street stand at the rag fair, but 
the vendor could supply no information concerning them,' 

Stjeusi, etc. An amulet formerly commonly used in Spain 
is a seed of a leguminous plant, large, and usually dark red 
or brown, with a black edge* numbers of which, variously 
mounted in silver as pendants, are still to be found. It is a ^ 
tropical product, and is generally from one of several varieties'* 
of Mutuna or Entada. 

(50, VII.) Seed of Ent$da t mounted in si I vet ; Granada. Said 
to be a u wild chestnut/ 1 and preservative against the effects 
of the evil eye and all diseases* but especially efficacious against 
the effects of the currents in the atmosphere w^hieh, striking 
upon a person, cause paralysis and distorted features. 

(51, VIL) Seed of mounted in silver; Seville. Said 

to be a potent protection against sickness, 

(5.?, VII,) Seed of Afucum, mounted in silver ] Madrid* 
Called an /min (“bean," the popular name for the pieces of 
trochus shell), and said to be employed against jdtfuefx (megrims 
or headache). Another, slightly different* obtained at the same 
time, was said 10 be for the same purpose. 

A seed of Muatna t similarly mounted, w-as said at Toledo 
to be a wild chestnut* and to be worn to prevent the evil eye 
from taking effect. 

(53, YlL) A bracelet or fob-chain (?) composed of six 
tropical seeds* some greyish, some brown, mounted in inetal 

3 Ficrrc Ek'lotl on Natural History of Fishes, inferred to by W. pmea, 
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and chained together; Granada. Arauletic purpose, sf any t not 
ascertained. 

(54, VII.) An undetermined seed, mounted in silvery Seville, 
Amuletic purpose, if any, not ascertained* 

tSS'p VII.) A modern bangle, upon which several seeds, a shed, 
md a tooth (probably an alligator's) are hung; Seville- Probably 
imported,, and purely decorative* with no amulette meaning ; 
interfiling for comparison and as indicating how amulets may 
often have originated, and also as a possible survival of obsolete 
beliefs. 

(jfi, VL) A piece of blackish substance, apparently of 
vegetable origin, mounted in filigree as a pendant; Granada, 

(57, VI.) A fragment of a hard, brownish, unknown substance, 
mounted in a silver frame as a pendant ; Toledo* 

Stone ano Glass Beaus. (5^ VlIL) Two opalescent glass 
beads, worn by women to secure an abundance of milk during 
nursing; Seville In Italy similar beads, or other forms of 
milky glass, are worn for the same purpose- 1 

(59, VIII.) A long ovoid bead of while and grey agate, mounted 
in silver; Toledo, For the same purpose as No* 5S. 

(6o, VIII.) A globular bead of whitish and reddish agate, 
mounted in silver; Toledo. Worn by women to secure an 
abundance of milk, and regularity in menstruation; said to have 
no other effect in connection wdth the blood. Similar amulets 
ate common in Italy. 

(61, VIII.) A lar^e bead of greyish, white, and reddish agate, 
in the form of a pair of truncated pyramids set with their buses 
together: Seville, Said to be traditionally an amulet of the 
Moorish period ; probably really tor the same purposes as 
No. 6o. 

(Ga, VIII,) A white and red agate bead, mounted in silver; 
Madrid* Probably for the same purpose as No, 60. 

{63, VlIL) A piece of while stone and a piece of red glass* 
$et together in a silver frame, as a pendant ; Seville* Probably 
for the same purpose as No. fio, 

(64, VIII*) A parr of facetted beads* of a reddish brown agate 
1 Eclhird, vp r t£r* , Tablet VI* 
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mounted in silver; Saragossa. Said to he amulets; purpose 
unknown* 

(65, VIII,) A globular brownish agate bead, mounted in silver ; 
Seville. Purpose unknown, 

{ 6fi, VIII.) A piece of dear reddish agate or cornelian, mou n ted 
in silver, apparently for tying on; Toledo. Purpose unknown; 
possibly against bleeding. 

(Sj t VIIL) A facetted amber bead ; Seville, Possibly from a 
necklace ; possibly an amnlut, purpose unknown. 

(68, VIII.) A large pendant of a variegated green stone, per¬ 
forated for suspension ; Seville. Said to be an amulet of the 
Moorish period. 

(6p t YIIL) An oval tablet of variegated green stone* fiat on 
one side, slightly convex on the other, and with two perforations ; 
Seville. Found with a number of similar ones in the Roman 
mins at Italics, and supposed to be an amulet. 

Amulets km bracing Religious Conceptions. (7a, VL) 
An "electric medal” for the cure of disease, apparently of 
foreign manufacture, to which a religious flavour ha* been given 
by shaping as crosses the various bits of metal of which it is 
composed ; Seville. 

(71* V.) A medal of S, George, Tilth the usual inscriptions ; 
Madrid. Similar medals are fairly common ; although no definite 
information concerning them was obtained it may reasonably be 
assumed that they are probably generally carried by horsemen* as 
in France and Belgium* as a precaution against accidents. 

(72, V,) A medal of the " Three Magi Kings,” of brass, and 
apparently of Spanish workmanship ; Madrid* On the obverse 
the "Adoration of the Magi”; on the reverse, apparently, the 
"Adoration of the Shepherds, 33 This was the only Spanish medal 
of the kind found ; its specific purpose could not be ascertained. 
The medieval custom of naming inns in honour of the "Three 
Kings," the patron saints of travellers still exists in Spain. 

(73. V.) An old brass medal^ much worn, mounted in silver; 
Toledo. On the obverse^ two crowned personages with crosses ; 
on the reverse, what appears to represent a saint bearing a cross. 
It was said to be used for the cure of infants ill with a certain 
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nervous trouble, being tied Tor the purpose upon the upper 
aim of the patient. 

(74r V.) A cake of wax, bearing the symbolical figure of the 
“Lamb of God” and the name of a Pope* partly beneath glass, 
in a silver frame, for suspension ; Madrid, Apparently a cake 
of u Agnus Dei 3 ’ wax from a caudle blessed by the Pope at 
Easter, formerly a highly valued preservative against various 
evils* and one still considered by many Roman Catholics to 
be exceedingly efficacious. 

{75a, V. F and 7 VIIL) Obverse and reverse of a large bronze 
medal, apparently mystical or magical in origin; Madrid. On 
the obverse the Trinity* with the symbols of the Four Evangelists; 
on the reverse human figures* various symbols* and irregularly 
disposed letters. Probably of the sixteenth century. Of unknown 
origin, and significance; probably not amuletic. 

In all the Spanish cities, palmbranches plaited into ornamental 
designs, are to be seen in prominent positions upon many of 
the dwellings, and usually fastened to the balconies. These 
branches, which are renewed each year* have been blessed by 
a priest 00 Palm Sunday, and are regarded as being an excellent 
protection against lightning. A belief in the virtue of the blessed 
palm (or its equivalent} is. of course, not exclusively Spanish* but 
is to be found in most, if not in all, Roman Catholic countries. 

Gipsy Amulets. There is a large Gipsy colony at Granada, 
settled upon the Albakin Hill, just outside of the city proper* 
which was carefully gone over in the expectation that amulets 
not employed by the Spaniards would be found. This expecta¬ 
tion was, with a single exception* not fulfilled, although the settle¬ 
ment was traversed in the company of one of its principal women, 
who, assisted by several children, made enquiries of all those 
who she thought might be wearing amulets. The people seemed 
to have little hesitation in showing, or in speaking of* their 
various protection^ and many such were exhibited. Religious 
medals and liny images of saints, which appear to have almost 
entirely displaced the former secular amulets, are now worn 
against the effect of the evil eye, as well as against all other ills. 

Horns in particular were asked about* but although their 
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employment was freely acknowledged, upon searching all the 
numerous infants within reach* in the hope of making a sale, 
only two were found. One of these was of bcme t and of the 
form commonly worn during teething; the other was of twisted 
glass (Pi. IV. + No. 1 z). Besides these, a second one of hone, of the 
common type^ at that moment not in use, was found. Most of 
the children examined wore only religious medals* 

A number of women wore silver finger-rings set with trochua 
shell, similar to those worn by the Spaniards (compare Sur_LJLS) t 
called by them* us by the Spaniards, M&o r but also, so it 
appeared, less frequently knotvn as 41 The Eye of S* Lucy/ 11 
These rings are worn for preservation from headache, j&fi/tfa. 

Several women wore silver rings set with a small piece of hard 
white glassy material whose nature could not be determined, 
and which was not recognised by Spanish residents of Granada to 
whom it was shown. This substance was satd to be the petrified 
milk of a fish* and to prevent and cure headache and nervous 
troubles, 

(76, V.) A small leaden figure of S. Antony of Padua, worn 
in contact with the skin, suspended from the neck, by a Gipsy 
woman, as a protection against all manner of ills ; Granada. 

{77, Y.) A silver medal of S< August ias (the patron saint of 
Granada), worn by an infant against all manner of ills ; Granada* 
A favourite medal 

(7$* IV,) A silver finger-ring set with a piece of a hard white 
substance (see above); Granada, 

W. L. Hildblthgh. 


Spanish Votive Offerings. Plate IX* 

Ex votes are still yeiy extensively employed in Spain. The 
majority are made in moulds, of wax, of white metal, or of silver, 
and are bought, but some are made by the givers themselves. 
They are commonly very rudely executed^ the ordinary ones 
of wax being cast, and those of metal stamped from very thin 
sheets. They Lake the forms of persons praying—men, women, 
or children ; of parts of the human body—heads, eyes* hands, 
arms, or legs; and of domestic animals—donkeys, horses, pigs, or 
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oxen, They are called ^milagrin " {“ mtrades and are usually 
given after a cure has followed the application to a saint. Of 
such those shown on PL IX. are all, except the silver Archangel 
Raphael and the silver standing chi id, of cheap white mti.il, 
and, with one exception standard types. The exception, which 
shows a man riding, was made, probably, by or especially for 
the giver, and may commemorate a safe journey, 

rn some cities the silversmiths sell, besides the metal milagras^ 
tiny roughIj made silver offerings, in various symbolical religious 
designs, which are presented at an altar when a miraculous 
intercession, generally for a curative purpose, Is requested- 
Two of these, from Granada* ate shown on PI, VI. 

W. L IliLUUfkCM. 


Travel Notes in South Africa. 

BT E_ 5IDWXY ElAHTi-A^Dr 

{Read at Meeting of 1 6th Mqy t 1906 .) 

Thf. following rough notes record some of the scenes witnessed 
during the recent visit of the British Association to South Africa, 
and some of the information obtained from the natives and 
from British officials in the Native Department of more than 
one colony, 

A Zulu Wedding, 

On Friday, the 25th August, in the presence of the Governor 
of Natal as Supreme Chief, at Henley, near Pietermaritzburg, 
t Esc marriage of Mb tola (whose name means Rrodijgy^ Hereditary 
Chi^f of the lnadi tribcj with one of the girls of the tribe, was 
celebrated. A large number of members of the Association 
and other visitors were present. The day was brilliantly fine 
and warm, but rather windy. 

The Inadi tribe comprises kraals in the following divisions 
of the Colony, namely, Umgem, Lien's River, Umvoti, ha- 
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pendh]tr T New Hanover, Underberg and Qmiperdown, with 
174S huts and an estimated population of 7439 persons. There 
were also present ihe chiefs and members of two other tribes. 
The first of these was the Amampurnuza tribe,, an offshoot of 
the Inadij with ins chief Laduma {whose name means it thunders). 
This tribe has kraals in Unageni, Lion's River, Impendhlc, New 
Hanover, Umvoti and Esteourt, with 843 huts and an estimated 
population of 3500. The other tribe was the Amafunze, described 
in the programme of the day's proceedings now before me as 
11 an otTshoot of the great Ngcobo dan of native trities in the 
Colony, with kraals in Umgeni + lion's River, Univoti, Upper 
Umkomanzi, Ixopo, Impend hie and Camperdown Divisions* 
with 1833 huts, and approximately 7790 people.” I am not 
able to decide exactly the meaning attached to the words ** clan n 
and “tribe/' The former is probably used more nearly in the 
sense in which we ordinarily use the word l+ tribe, zr and would 
thus mean a body owning allegiance to one chief, the heads 
of what are called “tribes” being subordinate to him. The 
Amafun^e were headed by Urn veil (whose name signifies 7^ 
Apprarer\ their Acting Chief Here again I have no means 
of deciding the accurate force of the expression “Acting Chief 11 
It may mean a member of the chief's family appointed by 
Government during a vacancy of the office, or during the 
minority of the hereditary chief; or it may mean such a person 
appointed and acting under native law. The native law has 
been codified (and in certain particulars modified) under the 
direction of the Natal legislature. 

The ceremony took place on a large open field sloping gently 
down to a stream. Each of the chiefs approached in turn with 
his procession of tribesmen and women. Most of them were 
dressed in purely native costume. They carried shields, but 
instead oi assegais they bore tall wands. When they came before 
the visitors within what was considered respectful distance, they 
faced them and gave the Royal Salute to the Governor as 
supreme chief. This consisted of a long whistle and then a 
roar, and was given not only to the Governor but to the chiefs 
who were on the field, Uroveli, who I think came first, and 
his people, after saluting, danced their tribal dance and 
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accampAnid it with % chant. They then wi th drew to 1 Uttlf 
distance ajide, to make way for the procession of Laduma and 
his people, who went through in their turn the same performance. 
The chants used were tribal songs. 1 he words of the chant 
by the Amanipumnsa/rtribe were, 11 We have thrashed all the 
nations of the world , n repeated over and over again. During 
the dancing, princesses of the tribe and women of high rank, 
generally far from young, decked out in native finery, passed 
singly to and fro in front of the ranks of dancers with a 
peculiar swimming motion, and appeared to egg them on to 
further efforts and excitement. 1 

L&dnma and his people withdrew when Mhlola, the bride¬ 
groom, and his procession advanced. They went through the 
same formalities. The bridegroom then sat down, and the 
bride’s party approached. First her father and a number of 
men related to him and the bride came to the spot where the 
bridegroom was seated with his personal attendants, and per¬ 
formed an introductory dance. When they retired* a number 
of girls* the companions of the bride, came forward and danced 
in the bridegroom's presence. They were afterwards joined by 
the marriageable girla of the tribe, and a further dance was 
performed. Up to that time the bride had not made her 
appearance She presently joined the parly and danced with 
them. In a short time, however, she emerged with a companion 
on the left of the ranks of dancers, two other girls emerging at the 
same time on the righL A LI four, moving towards the bride¬ 
groom, performed a special dance of their own, and fell back 
into the ranks o! their comrades. The whole body then retired* 
escorting the bride again to her position before she joined therm 

At this point the bridegroom’s go-between* probably his brother 
Of unde* who had conducted the negotiations for the match 
and arranged the amount of toAoia to be paid for the bride, 
stepped forward and |>erformed various antics or dances, in 
order to show his pleasure. Therenjion the bride presented 
him and his companions with an umbrella apiece, at the same 
rime presenting one also to the bridegroom, 

1 See Fliie X, iWwl the women pairing in front of the ranks of mmu 

TV -chief e hoe-like jceplre or symbol ia *«n in (he centre. 
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AH was flow ready for what we should call the operative part 
T of the ceremony p though the ceremonial slaughter of the cattle 
■* provided for the feast would rather he that which, according 
to native ideas„ would seal the marital relation. In the Native 
Code of Natal it is provided that a Marriage Officer appointed 
by Government must be present as official witness to legalise 
every native marriage. The object of this is not merely to 
obtain proper evidence of the marriage, but to protect the bride 
from being forced into a marriage against her will. In the 
present case Mhlola was a young man. He was marrying a 
girl of his tribe, with the intention of making her his Chief Wife ; 
and there can be little doubt it was a love-match. In his 
intention of making her his Chief Wife* however* he was reckon¬ 
ing without his host. He was marrying beneath his rank ; and 
by aod-by it is quite possible that the under-chiefs and nobles 
may require him to degrade her and to take a lady of princely 
status to be his Chid Wife* No doubt she knew the risk, and 
was prepared to run it* 

Mhlola sat with his back to us p and his men spread out in 
long ranks behind him. The bride and her party, men and 
women, stood in similar fashion lower down the field* facing 
the chief and his men* The marriage officer (who was a native), 
advanced towards her and in a loud voice put the usual questions. 
When asked if she consented of her own free will to be married 
to Mhlola* she replied; “Ten head of caitk have been given 
for me." This was no answer* The question was therefore 
put again. Again she showed a woman's capacity for avoiding 
a direct reply* while conveying the necessary meaning, “I love 
him,” was all she said. This appearing satisfactory, she advanced 
and spread a mat before him* praying him to be seated upon 
it- He complied* and she then put round his neck and his waist 
bead circlets which she herself had made for him. The presenta¬ 
tion of other gifts followed. It is said to be usual for the bride to 
present the bridegroom with things as civilised as a washing- 
basin and soap, “in token of her submission to him and her 
preparedness to attend to his needs.” Whether this was done 
on the occasion m question £ do not know, as the crowd around 
the chief was too great for me to see at the moment The 
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bride, however, did give i chair to him, as well os to his mother, 
ami, I think, to some other women of his relatives. Her 
attendants also brought forward trunks full of clothes and 
other articles of the white man’s production, which she likewise 
distributed to the bridegroom’s mother and other kinswomen. 

The proceedings up to that point had taken some two or 
three hours. I was called away from the field, and though I 
returned for a short lime, there was then a sort of pause in 
the proceedings, and 1 can report liuie more from personal 
observation. 

It is usual that the bride’s father returns an ost out of the 
tobofa, and sometimes he adds other cattle. These usually stand 
by in view of the assembly while the bride is making her gift*- 
The bridegroom and his party then rise, move forward and 
perform a short dance. The programme with which we were 
furnished, and which was prepared by the Native Affairs Depart' 
mem, proceeds: "Upon the completion of this preliminary 
dance, which is done without the usual ornaments, the bride¬ 
groom’s party retire to dross themselves, in order to return shortly 
thereafter and perform the real marriage-dance. In the interval 
the bride is to run away, to be chased and captured by other 
girls of the bridegroom’s party and brought back. This is done 
in order to ensure the giving of more cattle on account of the 
bride, and also to elicit the fact as to whether she is cared for 
or not by the bridegroom's party; because, if she is not cared 
for, they will not pursue her, and she will be allowed to go' 
home. The bridegroom’s party will thereafter come up in full 
dress, and dance. This dance being completed, announcements 
will be made as to the position to be fiUed by the bride, and 
a stick, adorned at the head with eaiskin [not, of course, the 
skin of the domestic cat, but a native animal], will be handed 
to her as an emblem of her position, and the tribe will be told 
by some prominent native that the chief has now married the 
mother or the tribe.” 

I regret that we did not witness these, which were some of the 
most interesting of the ceremonies; but the day was wearing 
away and the only trains by which we could get back to 
Mariubuig were on the point of leaving. A Zulu wedding is 
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not a matter to be hurried over. The Governor or Supreme 
Chief had provided cattle to be slaughtered and cooked on the 
fkld for the food of the large concourse of natives. The running- 
down and slaughter of these cattle was proceeding when we 
left It was a ceremony such as would have been performed in 
the old daj^ when tt,e chief h ' niaElf wolllli tiaVc P rDvided 1116 
animals. 

In this connection I may mention that, two days earlier, we 
had witnessed at Mount Edgecombe Sugar Estate, near Durban, 
a native dance. As at Henley, the natives were for the most 
part in native costume. They came together in bands, each 
band from its kraal. A war-dance was first performed. It was 
of a most excidng description, for the men were gradually 
wrought up into what looked a perfect furs', dancing, leaping, and 
yelling. Had they had spears, as they would in their natural 
condition, instead of thin long sticks or wands which they actually 
carried, it would have required some amount of nerve to witness 
it unmoved. An interesting feature of the dance was the issuing 
forth from the ranks of tirst one and then another bragging, 
shouting, leaping, and imitating a real attack upon the foe, acting 
of course what he was boasting he would do. This is a well* 
known proceeding in Bantu war-dances; and it is not without 
magical intent. The women of rank also, as at Henley, 
paraded singly before the bands of dancers and urged them on. 

Many of the dancers wtTe labourers on the Sugar Estate, and 
the owners had provided three oxen for their food on the 
occasion. They were brought on the held. It was intended 
to shoot them; but unhappily at the last moment only small 
shot could be found to load the guns, Two of them were shot 
with this, but only dared. "ITtey were then seized by the natives, 
as they staggered about the field, and killed bv knifing them 
in the spinal column at the back of the head. The third ox 
broke away, and when we left for lunch was being chased about 
the field, evidently showing sport. We did not see it killed, but 
it was doubtless slaughtered in the same way. When wu relumed 
to the field, fires of branches had been lighted in various spots. 
The chief was cutting up the encases and distributing the meat. 
To cook it, ail that was necessary was to lay it on the branches 
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and thus broil it. As a piece got browned on one side, it was 
turned with two slicks. When it was browned on both sides* 
though it must have been quite raw within, it wap taken off the 
fire with the aid of these sticks and laid on [eaves, to be after¬ 
wards consumed, I met a man carrying a big ponton of the 
entrails, which he evidently considered a tit bit. In the mean¬ 
time Kaffir beer had been flowing. Dancing was going on no 
longer by the whole band but in little groups, surrounded by a 
delighted crowd. Sham fights were being enacted* The UghteA 
were egged on by the crowd, and the fun was growing fast and 
furious,* 

Returning to the marriage at Henley, it was understood that 
the bride's mother was not presentp this being forbidden by native 
custom. The father 1 * presence also is forbidden where the bride 
is his eldest daughter The marriage ceremonies vary in detail 
from tribe to tribe. The description given above is portly from 
what we actually saw, supplemented from the official programme 
prepared by the Native Affairs Department j and it exhibits what 
are stated to be *'roughly and generally the customs observed 
by the native tribes [of Xatal] at these weddings. 11. 

Many of the native usages are becoming obsolete, as might 
naturally be anticipated, with the advance of what is called 
civilisation among the native*. Among such were specially 
enumerated to us the well-known taboo between the bride 
and her husband's father* and between the mother-in-law and 
son-in-law. A striking illustration of the decay of native super¬ 
stition was displayed as we left the field. We met a native who 
had a brilliant green imnmfot snake* evidently freshly killed* 
wound round his body and over his right shoulder, its head 
listened behind his back to its tail with a safety-pin. The green 
i mamba, .1 poisonous snake, is the form frequently assumed by 
deceased chiefs; and I can hardly imagine any Kaffir, however 

1 ll ihi.uld al-K* k teenlbncd that, in addition to the dmee* nbopc described, 
the Village Main ketf Gold Mining Cn. were good enough 10 arrange for a. 
very Urge native dunce by their employee* m their groand ,n*Lt Jobvinesbiii^. 
In ltd* dance members of rmny lnl« ^ notably of SbangajuiH) took pa/t. A 
riart« by torchlight alMi performed inter on in F&rtugUM territory 
on nor way from Umtali to Iktra, both of thcK were very interesting ji net 
pdcltttesqae. 
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eager for a personal decoration, daring in the old days to kill 
and wear an imamba* 1 

Visit to a Zulu Kraal. 

On the a6lh August, under the guidance of Mr. H. C Lugg, 
of the Native Affairs Office, a party of anthropologists visited the 
Chief Laduma J s kraal. It is in the native location of Swartkop* 
From Swmrtkop station, a short distance outside Moriltbuig, we 
walked up the hill VVhen wc got to the top we found ourselves 
overlooking an amphitheatre of hills, with Laduma’s kraal on the 
hill side a few yards below us, and cm the hills beyond were two 
other kraals. The kraals K as wc saw in passing through the 
country, and as we were also told, are usually placed near, hut 
not on, the tops of hillSi Laduma r s kraal, like all other kraals 
here, had the cattle-cnclosure (which is properly the krwf) in the 
centre, and the huts stood round it. In this case* however, the 
huts were few in number, and they did not extend beyond 
ihe upper half-circle, leaving the lower open. Formerly the circle 
of huts would have been enclosed with a stout palisade or fence of 
mimosa against surprises* but since the British pacification the use 
of the fence has been discontinued as unnecessary. Formerly, 
toOi the kraals consisted of a much larger collection of huts, the 
chief Lathering his tribesmen together for the sake of defence. 
Now the tribesmen swam off more readily to other spots under 
the immediate rule of lesser chiefs; consequently the kraals are 
reduced in. size. Lad u tint's cuttle km31 was surrounded by a dry 
wall of rough stones* the lower side of which was partly broken 
down. The entrance was on the upper side near the chiefs hut. 
Just outside it, on the right, a fire was built, and there were pots 
and preparations for cooking. The chief was in fact that day 
entertaining members of his tribe from a distance on two oxen 
given to him the day before by the Governor, 

1 See Callaway ■ RdigiiMS Sjsftm eft At Ama:*s?u y pp I l>S , 300, £ 04 , all.— 
With regitfd Eo the Wedding, il will be unrScrUixpl That 1 luive simply attempted 
to fdftt£ wtul took place 11 Henley. To point out ihe varuuioni from L ii iz 
•ceremonies at a Wedding Under more purely native conditions, luid to describe 
the pEeLira.Lnj.ry nfid subsequeti E proceedings, are l>_^ und the cotapus of these 
notes. 
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The first sight that greeted us was that of a mother washing 
her child. She was seated at the back of one of the huts. 
Taking a mouthful of water from a calabash* she spirted it over 
thc child, and then rubbed the child with her hands, repeating 
the operation until she had in this way gone over the whole of 
its body. The child was then set down in the dust again. 
Behind another hut women were dressing the elaborate cylindrical 
structures of hair on one another's heads. 

The chief hospitably incited us into his hut. It was approxi¬ 
mately circular, the internal measurement being about 12 * 23 
feet, beehive shajied, being made of a kind of wattle-work 
thatched with reeds. The doorway, which was towards the c*itlc- 
enclosure, was so low that it was necessary to creep in. Within, 
we found it supported on seven small tree-trunks, barked and 
smoothed, arranged thus ; 



Opposite the door is a slightly raised place where the pots ? 
calabashes baskets, and other household utensils are kept 
The floor is plastered with earth from termites' nests, making 
an excellent smooth surface, 1 and a low ridge of Lite same 
encloses the raised place just mentioned. Stores of various 
kinds, including branches and stalks of millet* were hanging 
from the wattle* work of the roof. There was just room to 
stand upright in the highest part of the huL The chief took 
his place immediately in front of the pot store, on the right side 
looking from the doorway.. That side is the men's side of 

1 The floo# la denued by smearing it with liquid conr^dug and then wiping 
it, Tlita mokei Ihe nu Dice tl«m sod &weA We iilw a woman dms ocm pied 
ia of ifcf btau. 
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the hut; the left side is the women's. A quantity of Kaffir 
beer stood beside hint in a large pot. We saE down, and while 
we talked (Mr. Lugg tnterpretina:) Ladnma*a brother skimmed ibe 
beer with a calabash-ladle, and poured some of the liquid from 
which be had thus removed the scum into another pot, and then 
covered it with an inverted bowL Presently he kdled some from 
this second pot into a calabash and handed it to the chief, who 
drank and handed the calabash back. His brother then drank 
and passed the calabash round to us. He was sitting at the 
chiefs right, and he passed the calabash round to the right. It 
happened that some of us* ignorant of the division of the hut 
between men and women, had seated ourselves on that side, 
as id to us the calabash was first handed. Whether the direction 
in which the calabash was passed was accidental df according 
to etiquette I do not know. Kaffir beer is a thick* sour, greyish 
liquid. 1 It is composed of a mash of millet fermented in water. 
Considerable quantities would be required to intoxicate. At 
festivals, however, considerable quantities are provided, and 
into*kalian follow^, Xeither its taste nor its appearance is 
particularly inviting at first; but it is said that a liking for it 
is easily acquired, and that after exercise on a hot day it is very 
refreshing that, in fact, in properties as well as in taste, tt 
approaches buttermilk. 1 

When we emerged once more into daylight (for there are no 
windows in a Kaffir hut) we found the skins of the newly- 
slaughtered oxen, each cut in two lengthwise and pegged out at 
full stretch on the ground, near one of the huts. They were 
being dressed with knives and axes to reduce them to the proper 

t The hfsl kind h I am tbfhfl3Kd» h of a pink, or rather tcm-ccUa shade ; 
but 1 am describing what I saw and drank. 

*1 may qotc here ihftl Mt- Franklin White of ftulawayo afterwards informed 
ox- that it was a cGmmou belief in Rhodesia that Kaffir beer wan made toward* 
X}u‘ F-v-t C&'tM hy fir it chewing the millet and spilling al into a ^mird* and iha* 
when he vfA'i in the United Elates of CoLumbia, S-uih America, lie wan told 
that ChirhO- was there made in 1 similar way r>mt <d Compare the 

Iti.iking of Kitij in the South Seai, A friend learned in BlUltQ I'^Slorns informs 
me this is not the way in which M mett" (=pnmbj) is made in British Central 
Africa- There ta a gcrad description of the process in Hames p Nyunja 
fcjt i,r. "Mca," 
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thickness* Other hides of cattle, previously slaughtered, were 
undergoing a similar process. 

The chief and his native visitors occupied the caitk-knuil. 
The visitors, who had been executing dunces while waiting for 
dinner, now sat down in parties on different sides or it. We 
watched him cut up and distribute to them the flesh of the 
oxen. As lie cat off and handed over each piece a roar of 
thanks followed, The orators got up from time to time and 
harangued in praise t>f the chief. His white visitors of course 
could not follow the remarks of these gentlemen, but they saw 
enough of Ijubumu* son of Tetelcku* son of Nob an da, chief of 
the Am&mputnuza, to feel much interest in Kirn. He is a man 
apparently of about thirty-five years of age, 1 about middle height* 
and In spite of the loss of sight in one eye, of a pleating, good- 
humoured expression. The one clear brown eye which is left 
to him flashes in response to the thought or the word of the 
moment; and his courtly bearing and evident taci, made him, 
as one of the ladies said, Ei a most fascinating man. 

The women do not join the men in their feast. We found 
them at the back of the huts drinking together, chattering, and 
laughing. Some ol us took photographs. Laduma himself 
submitted readily to the process, but his Indies objected on the 
ground, as was explained to us, that + *they did not wish any¬ 
thing to be left of them when they were dead. JI 

Wbrn I-adutua knew that we must go he look us into his 
hut once more, followed by his wife and some other women. 
Them wc sat this time in better order, the white visitors and 
the men on one side and the native women on the other side. 

Again we were regaled with Kaffir beer; we expressed our 

thanks to the chief for his hospitality and our pleasure at the 
visit, lullI placed a small present in the hands of the official to 
be used for the benefit of the chief. As wc left the kraal, the 

chief marsh ailed his tribesmen, led them out of the enclosure* 

ami, enlarging round it, halted them before us* made an appro¬ 
priate sjxscch, and with a ceremonial cheer bade us farewell. 

While at the kraal I made enquiries on various matters* 
through Mr, Ltigg, from old men of the tribe. The following 
1 He dad not wear Lhc chaplet. 
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are nates of the information I obtained- Jn making a sacrifice, 
an ox or IJ beast' is the largest, a goat the smallest offering’ 
Only a rich man can offer a « beast" The usual offering is a 
goat, but sheep are now also kilted- The animal is slaughtered 
by stabbing the breast. It is allowed to linger while on 
invocation is pronounced to the spirits of the departed, calling 
011 them for help. They are invoked by turn, beginning with 
the most recent, and are addressed by name—" So-.md so, son 
of so-and-so,' and so forth. All the departed whom the people 
remember should Ire named and the list exhausted betore the 
invocation is finished and the animal finally despatched. If an 
ox be killed, the |*cople making the offering surround the 
cmlc-kraa) and pronounce the invocation before they send for 
the assegai to stab it_* The gall of the slaughtered animal is 
sprinkled first on the right forefinger, then on the shoulders, 
and lastly on the navel, li the offering be on the occasion of 
a marriage, the bride is sprinkled that she may win favour 
with [he spirits, and so obtain children. If It be for a sick 
person, the patient is sprinkled. In fact, everyone on whose 
behalf an offering is made is thus sprinkled. A HuL- of the gall 
15 also drunk. The small stomach of the animal killed is hung 
up at [he back of the hut (inside) as an offering for the spirits 
Several of the men present at Laduma’s feast wore in their hari 
the gall-bladder of a goaL It was explained 10 me tliat if a goat 
were killed as an offering on account of a son, the son w aa entitled 
to wear (or did wear) the gall-bladder. If the goat were killed 
for a patient, the medicine non kept the bladder and wore It* 

l G(. Calk way h p, l+Q. 

5 III such a CU? I believe lit, usual Custom is fa, the medicine-man to 
add U to t* coitcclrM of amulets won, round [he nock. I bought a witch- 
doctor* necklace al Durban which Comprised sccetuL Itis figured in Piute XV 
The denier from whom I bough, it gave me die fallowing Certificate : 

" 37 -f West Street. Durban, Vital, aamd August, ,505, 
“The witch-doctor's necklace, made of horns tic., belonged to a Zulu 
welt known to myself- He belong* to a tribe new Tugda. This doctor 
was on a w to Durban fee the purpose of trading, and was wearing [hLl 
necklace when I purchased it. He W very unwilling to par, with it. Some 
of the piece* of medicine it. the necklace the Zulus use fa, snake-cure. 

F, W. FtAffOJULS." 
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I was further informed that when a goat is killed three things 
are kept: the gallbladder, the sinew's of the back for sewing 
purposes, and the tail for the chief. 

I was shown the place where the chief or head of the kraal 
is buried, and where consequently Laduma^s father and pre¬ 
decessor was laid. It is just inside the entrance to ihe cattle- 
kraal, not exactly under the threshold* but a yard or two inside 
and on the right of the entrance. The women and all who die 
of pulmonary diseases are buried outside at the back of the hut 
in which they died. Other members of the kraal are buried 
at the hack and sides of cattle-kraal* but outside it. Sick 
persons are not removed from the hut before death, but allowed 
to die in it I could not ascertain that any opening was made 
at the back of the hut to take out the body. 

The Shancaans. 

The next day p in going from Maritzhurg to Johannesburg, we 
travelled part of the way with Mr. H* IX Flcmsworth* Native 
Sub-commissioner, Zoutpansbcrg District, in the Transvaal He 
told us that his district chiefly comprised the Shangaans t or 
Knobneuzerij who belong to the Thonga people. One of their 
principal clans is that of the Bapiri* or Duiker dnn. After 
going through the puberty ceremonies the men of this clan 
wear duiker-skin aprons. 

Among the Shangaans, when twins are bom, one of them is 
put to death. Dead bodies are taken out of the hut by a hole 
at the back| and buried outside at the back, and the hut is 
theu deserted. Sometimes on a death the whole kraal is 
removed. 

Marriage within the dan is favoured. A chiefs +l great ” 
wife should be his cousin* his father's brother's daughter* and 
therefore of the blood royal When a chief wishes to bespeak 
such a girl for his great wife* he sends a white ox to her 
parents. Mr* Hems worth had, a short time ago, to decide a 
case in which twu men claimed the succession to the chieftain¬ 
ship. One of them was the eldest son of the first wife of the 
chief deceased, and the other the eldest son of another wife d 
who, he claimed, was the “great” wife. The case turned on 
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the evidence whether or not the white 01 hid been sent by the 
deceased to the wife's parents before the marriage. This deter¬ 
mined whether or not she was the 11 great" wife. 

Visit to a Manyika Kraal. 

I-rom Umtaii, on the 16th September^ under thE guidance 
of Mr. H. G, Gouldsfaury {Assistant Native Commissioner), we 
visited a krnai of the Manyika near the Malsetter Road, five or 
sis tulles south of UmialL 

I fse word Manyika means bush-people, country-people, The 
Manyika are Machamnga, but not purebred. They formerly 
bved in the mountains, but have now been brought down from 
their fastnesses by the Government* so as to be more under 
control I enquired about the organization of the tribe* and 
wa5 informed that the head or king is called Mamba This is 
his title. I lie present Mam ho is named Zimunyu, He is not* 
however, head of all the Manyika; only of the Gindwi division 
of the Manyika. I could not learn that he recognised any 
native superior. Subordinate to him arc headmen of what 
Mr Gouldsbury called sub-districts. j COu i^ nm ascma i D 
whether this territorial division exactly corresponded with a 
division of the tribe- This is a point on which further enquiry 
should be made- The Mara bo Ziniunyu has under him seven 
headmen of sub-districts, whose native title is Ishe, plural Rishe, 
l he present Islie of the sub-district to which ihe kraal we were 
visiting belonged was named M tan da. Subordinate to the Ishe 
is [he Samsha, or head of the kraal. The Sams ha whom we 
visited was Gutukunnwa. 

The native settlement is not built in the regular manner of 
the Zulu kraal, but in detached groups of huts a few hundred 
yards apart. It is situated in a beautiful wooded valley, the 
groups of huts being placed in small clearings* 

The huts are of palisades or branches of trees stuck upright 
in the ground close together, with pointed thatched roofs. The 
roof overhangs, and is supported in front by posts like a verandah, 
i he waits are plastered with mud (or termites* earth?) inside. 
The better houses are also plastered outside* and have the over' 
hanging roof with supports all round. At the side of each hut 
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is a small fowls' ran with access from the hut. The better 
houses have the fowls 5 house plastered outside. The doorway 
oi the hut is, like that of all other Bantu huts, low. It is closer! 
whh a dour or solid timber, or of reeds. There are no interior 
props in the hut. The hearth is in the middle of the but, 

enclosed with a raised rim of mud or termites' earth, hard and 

smooth like the floor* about two inches high* On the right 
side looking from the door is a place where implements, etc. 
are stored, marked off with a similar rim, forming an arc and 

joining the side of the hut at its two ends, ThU rim, we were 

informed, was used as a pillow. From its centre, a little way 
towards the centre of the hearth, a branch rim runs* the end 
of which, conveniently near to the fire, is made into a circle 
used as a stand fora pot. This figure will make the description 
clearer. 



The women lie in the inner part of the hut beyond the fire; 
the men on the side of the fire nearer the door. Grain is stored 
in circular grain-stores* made of wattle-work* plastered with mud 
and raised from the ground on a scaffold, or frame-work of 
wood. We saw women building some of these. Others were 
standing hard by, completed and probably in use, 

I he women are elaborately scarred over the body and on 
die face; and many of them wear in the upper lip a labret 
relied imanda* I bought one of these* made of the central whorl 
of a marine gasteropod shell, probably a conus* ground smooth, 
iiboLLi mm. long and 14 mnu in diameter. They ar^ worn 
standing out straight in front. Both men and women wear a 
number of brass wire bangles. The Manyika do not circumcise. 
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l rcpde enquiries, through Mr. . Gouldsbury* as'to some of 
their-easterns, < and was Lnfonaed that a sick person is allowed 
i to die in thn hut and not removed before death. When dead, 
he is taken out by the ordinary door and buried 44 far away Pt 
on the veld. There is no ceremony at burials but about three 
months later there is a * 6 drink,” In case of a chief (Afsxm&flh 
a head of cattle is killed, for a common man a fowl or a goat 
is killed, on this occasion. -The hut is not pulled down or 
abandoned on a death. If the deceased were a married man, 
his nearest in blood would lake over the widow and the hut. 
Succession is traced exclusively through males. 1 

E, Siohey Hartlakd. 


1 1 h*v* had little opportunity for com paring she foregoing piSradO Crow 
my notes will die information previously COtletted by travellers, misaicoaries 
and oEhers, and iffitteml in a hundred volumes. J >l <a»ih4y p even probably, 
there may be Ihde TWW in ihcfipu They are however, a brier record of 
some of the things seen mi baud in 1 memorable, but Rib too-hurried, 
visit to a Eand of deep and abiding interest. 

I should like to add that the warmesit thanks of die Anthropologist who 
had Lhe privilege of being members of the party are due especially ro [he 
afEmlii Of the Native Departments of the mrious Colonel Govcrnitietils, 
and nr Mr. Newton, Lhe Acting Adtninisirtklor* and lhe Government. obccials 
of Rhodesia, for ill their trouble and often for their patience under the 
fire of cross exatnhlsiLion to which we mercilessly subjected them. Sfiml 
of these gentlemen haw been named above, hut we were hardly 3*$* 
indebted la others. 0W and all were not merely courteous, but tire It 1 5$; 
amious To acertain w \m we wanted |o know and see, and to gnatiiy us 
accordingly. Their kindness will not easily be forgotten, 

I am indebted to Mr. Henry Balfour for permission Us reproduce the 
photographs of the wedding at Henley* Plates N. to XIV. P and lo Dr* H. W. 
Mnretl Tims those of the MadbirtUlg* village and grain ato?e f Plate XVL 
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Mvthes ej L&qendes d'Austhalie : Etudes d’Ethnckjraphse 
et u% Sociology Arnold van Gm:*m Paris, E, 
Gy lima to, N.D. [Preface dated November, 1905.] 

The author of Tal r ou it Totimismi a Madagascar has here sought 
to put th* French public in a position to judge of the problems 
raised by recent discoveries on the sociology and religious beliefs 
of the natives of Australia now under discussion among anthro¬ 
pologists. The method employed is to give translations from 
the English of all the most important traditions, preceded by 
a general introduction occupying half the volume, in which the 
problems are subjected to a full and critical consideration. A 
bibliographical notice enumerates as the works most frequently 
consulted those of Brough Smyth, Curt, Mrs. Langloh Parker, 
Spencer and Gilley Hewitt,, and Roth p and contains critical 
strictures upon them. 

On the whole the conclusions adopted are those of Dr- Frazer, 
whom M. van Gcimirp defends against Mr. Lang's attacks, 
himself attacking in turn M. Dfirkheim's view of Australian 
sociology. After an account of the somatic and cultural type 
of the natives and an excellent discussion of the value of 
cultural types (as embodied in various practices, the use of 
certain implements, and so forth) in determining ethnic relations, 
he considers the different systems of filtatiorL This naiurally 
involves a pronouncement on the relative primitivity of the 
Arunta, Though he is careful to characterize the conclusion 
of Messrs. Sj>cncer and Gillen to this effect its still only 
an hypothesis, he argues in favour of it and evidently accepts 
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it as the best explanation of the facts so far as they ate 
known. 

No complete account of Australian sociology can be rendered 
until the tribes of the vast territory comprised in West Australia 
have been explored. Until that is done conclusions as to the 
march of culture and the relative primitivity of the tribes are 
insecure. Still wc may under this reserve form an opinion as 
to the position of the Arurita in Australian civilisation. I am 
in the unfortunate position of agreeing wholly with neither party 
to the controversy, I admit that the Arunta possess primitive 
traits. The office and authority of Headman is undeveloped 
as compared with many of the tribes to the South and South-East, 
The knowledge of the physical relation between a child and 
its father, which is well understood by many other tribes, is 
wanting. On the other hand, the social organization op the 
basis of father-right {despite M. van Gennep’s interesting argu¬ 
ment), the eight matrimonial classes, the extraordinary multi¬ 
plication of the ceremonies, and their quasi-private ownership, 
the totemie anomalies and the wealth of myths (largely' 
ontological) are to my mind all evidences of advance. If, as 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen think, changes always come from 
the north, then the Urabunna to the south of the Arunta should 
be more “primitive" than the Arunta. Now they are still in 
the stage of mother-right, they present something like what 
we are acquainted with elsewhere as the ordinary features of 
totem ism, and they have the Piraungaru relation, which is 
certainly more " primitive " than the Arunta individual marriage. 
That some ceremonies do travel from north to south we know. 
Tor example, the corroboree of Molonga has travelled within 
the last fifteen or twenty years from the Worgaia t0 t he Dieri 
and even further.' Whether that dance, however, originated 
among the IVorgaia we do not know. The straw-bottle-envelope- 
shaped helmets of which Dr. Roth speaks as worn by the per¬ 
formers, and which are shewn in the illustration by Dr, Howitt, 
are worn at ceremonies by the Warrarminga, and are shewn 
several times in Messrs, Spencer and Gillen's Northern Tribes. 

1 From the I>t«ri ft set mu le have gene not only southward hut also north- 
westward. Howitl, A’ativt Tribes, p. 787. 
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The words sting daring the dance were uniptelligiblp at Rox¬ 
burgh, less than two hundred miles irora the Worgaia* Or. 
Roth has reported them from two sets of performers ninety 
miles apart, and their Language and meaning have yet to be 
identified. Until this is done we cannot determine what tribe 
invented the dance. Meanwhile, the evidence of the helmets 
and the inexhaustible fertility of the Central Tribes in cere¬ 
monies justify a suspicion that its native place will be found 
somewhere among them* miner than further to the north. 

It is not merely in ceremonies that the Central Tribes are 
prolific. M. van Gennep himself notes that the theory' of 
reincarnation becomes more and more elaborate in its details 
according as we go from the circumfcrcnl tribes towards those 
of the centre. How are wc to interpret this ? Are the elaborate 
details current in Anmta belief an integral part of the belief, 
and have they been peeled off onion-wise by the dreumferent 
tribes as they deputed more and more from the 11 primitive'* 
condition of the Anmta? Or have the Aiunia elaborated n 
belief general in the lower culture and not entirely absent even 
from the highest? It is beyond doubt that the latter ii the case. 
The theory of re intimation in the form held by the Arurjta 
is closely connected with the sacred objects known as Churinga, 
Those arc nothing but a kind of bull-roarer, usually made of 
stone, though some times of wood. “In all ol the tribes with 
which wc are acquainted/' say Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, * l we 
meet with Churinga or their equivalents* but it is in the central 
area only that we find them intimately associated with the spirit 
parts of the different individual members, and carefully treasured 
up and hidden away from view in the Ertttafu/ttxga or sacred 
store-houses of the various local totemic groups/" It is admitted 
by these authors that beliefs and practices peculiar to the central 
area are found at their greatest development among the Amnia* 
and as we recede from the Amnia these peculiar beliefs and 
practices connected with the Churinga grow fewer and less 
important North-eastward in the Worgaia tribe, they say, f| wc 
meet* so far as we have been able to discover, with the last 
traces ol the Churinga—that is, of the Churinga with its meaning 
and significance as known to us in the true central tribes* as 
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associated with the spirits of Akheringa ancestors/" It is 
interesting to find Dr Roth reporting independently that certain 
of the Queensland tribes, though they use small hull roarers as 
play-things, are obliged to have recourse to the Worgaiit for 
the more elaborate implements they want for the more serious 
purposes of love^harms and the initiation ceremonies ; l and from 
the VYorgaia the use of these implements, at all events as love- 
charms has been learned That is to say, both their manufacture 
ant! their magical if not iheir religious use are derived from 
the outlying central tribe of the Worgaia Indeed, upon the 
Tally it is believed that they have only been introduced within 
recent times. 

The question would take too much space to argue here at 
length, as M. van Cennep does; but I may say that I am wholly 
unconvinced by fits arguments, and it seems to me the only 
possible conclusion is the converse of that enunciated by Messrs. 
SpenccT and Gillen and by himself. The greater the develop¬ 
ment of the Anmta in the respects enumerated, the wider seems 
to me their departure from any condition that can be described 
by the term 11 primitive.” Messrs, Spencer and Gillen find it 
“more easy to imagine a change which shall lead from the 
present Aninta or Karrish belief to that which exists among the 
VYarramunga/* and from that to the beliefs of the tribes further 
away, than the converse. The statement is made specifically 
of the belief in the connection between the Churinga and the 
ancestors of the Akheringa; but l think the authors will admit 
that it represents their mental attitude to the beliefs and social 
institutions of the Central Tribes in general. To me, on the 
contrary, the facts they record raise difficulties in the way of 
their conclusion which at present appear insurmountably 

I have dwelt upon this question of the relative primMWty of 
the Anania because it is one of the main issues raised in M, van 
Geimep's carefully reasoned introduction. There are many other 
points deserving of attention on which I am happy t 0 find 
myself more nearly in agreement with the author. He defends 

■This lattefp brtWrVtr, u, not quite dtar, though It seems hup]kit Cf* 

Roth, EMmf. Studies, is? (s. 2is), and Bull, t. p Mugit attd 

34 (i, S7), 
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with farce and justice the explicit statements of Messrs. Spencer 
and Gillen as to the phynologol views of the Amnia on the 
subject of conception. His analysis of the native ideas on 
what he denominates magico-Tdigious power—what has elsewhere 
been called ertnd& and mutta ^is acute and interesting. He 
insists on the intimate relation between myth and rite. When 
he comes* however* to deal with the myths, he analyses them 
somewhat too curiously, applying criteria to them which would 
occur only to an educated European—the very fault he finds 
with Dr. Frazer and Mr, Lang in reference to other matters. 
He is puzzled, for instance* by the hybrid nature Of the animals 
brought on the scene,. Sometimes they act as animals pure and 
simple ; sometimes they are described as making use of human 
imjjkmenis and weapons; sometimes they appear as the ancestors 
oF Ehe present race of human beings j sometimes, on the contrary* 
they arc descended From former races of men. The author dis¬ 
tinguishes two native theories of evolution ; and when he cannot 
avail himself of these, he explains the animals on very slender 
grounds merely as repteseniativcs of totem it clans. The fact 
is that the stories originate in the interpretation of the external 
world by the savage thinker in the terms of his own conscious¬ 
ness—an interpreiaiioa he could not escape with the limited 
knowledge he posseted. He could not and did not draw the 
line we now draw between humanity and other forms of being* 
Moreover, his habitual vagueness of thought and want of logical 
coherence rendered him unconscious of the contradictions in 
his speculations. Hence to seek explanations and distinctions 
is very often to seek wh.il really cannot be found 

As M. van Gennep properly points out, the stories are not 
all ueriolqgkaL But their historical value is very small* M. van 
Gennep lays stress on the tact that, perhaps with one exception K 
no recorded legend attempts to explain the most important 
characteristic of toternism, namely, the sexual and alimentary 
taboos, although plenty of them represent the ancestors as acting 
exaedy contrary to the present rules in Irecly eating the tote mit 
animal or vegetable and having sexual relations with persons 
oi their own totems; yet the contradiction neither puzzles nor 
astonishes the natives. There is good reason why the Arunta 
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legends should not explain the sexual taboo, seeing that it does 
not exist in that tribe. In any case it is a large deduction to 
draw from the premises, to conclude with M. van Gennep that 
the mode of life a&cribLd to the ancestors in the Atcberinga— 
beings who arc conceived, as living under conditions by no 
means the same as those of the present day* and who in a 
large number of cases are not difTcrenisated from the animals 
whose names they bear— 114 must correspond to a mode of life 
formerly real" Besides, it does not solve the difficulty, since 
the nans hi on to the present totemic regulations would still 
remain to be explained, and this the stories do not attempt to 
do. 

The collection of tales which follows the: critical introduction 
is handy even for English readers. The references to the originals 
are conscientiously given; the notes are often cJeddedJy useful. 
So Jar as I have tested the translation, it h fairly accurate. The 
most important mistake I have noticed Ea on p. il of the 
introduction* where M. van Gcnnep has presented Dr. Roth's 
41 some man may have told her to be in an interesting condition rf 
as un hammt lui a affirm} quttlt ttait emtinir. The difference 
between a command and an affirmation is in the circumstances 
not very serious: in both cases an exercise of magical power 
is involved. 

E. Sidney Haktianp-. 


The Cult or the Heavenly Twins. By j. Rekdel. Harris, 
M.A.* Di Litt* (Dubl), Cambridge University Press. 1906. 

In this book the author sets forth the view that the cult of 
the Heavenly Twins is one of the oldest religions, if not the 
oldest, tn the world The heavenly brethren with whom the 
plain man of to-day is most familiar are the Dioscuri, Castor 
and Poly deuces, or Pollux, the one mortal, the other rendered 
immortal by Zeus, Former investigators of the statement that 
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ibe Twins were mortal and immortal have traced the idea to 
an early belief that tk i morning and evening star, from which 
Lhe cull is supposed to have originated, were really two stars. 
At a later period came she removal of the brethren So the 
zodiacal sign. But l>r r Rend cl Harris Lakes hack the idea 
of the mortal and immortal brothers 10 indefinite ages before 
the invention of the Zodiac or the rise of astronomical 
investigation. He shews she ubiquity of the ancient cult* and 
of the functions ascribed to the Twins, He begins with the 
present-day beliefs and customs of savage races. On the 
first'hand testimony of missionaries we kam that among th* 
Essequibo Indians the occurrence of twins is regarded as pre- 
lematural and uncanny. One of the twins must needs be she 
child, not of its true father in the flesh, but of a sort of 
vampire or disembodied spirit called Kenaima. It follows that 
the child has a malign influence and must be destroyed. 
Here is a parallel to the double dredojn of the Dioscuri* 
Among the tribes of West and South Africa is found a 
variety of attitudes towards twins. In some tribes they are 
reckoned lucky, but the prevailing view is that they are unlucky. 
Jti this case the destruction of both children and mother is 
common, though the mother sometimes escapes with banish¬ 
ment Sometimes one child only is destroyed. Further, 
there are traces of the belief that twins are unnatural,, and 
hence we find them spoken of as “children or the sky," In 
certain localities, again, where twins are welcomed as of good 
omen they have hied names, ami in some cases they are 
honoured with monthly worship. 

This w idespread superstition among savage peoples of different 
parts of the globe points to the conclusion that the origin 
of twin warship was the same all over the world- Twins were 
a phenomenon outside the ordinary course of nature, and their 
occurrence was an uncanny event for which a preternatural 
Ciiust roust be assigned. This altars to be a perfectly sound 
and coi et,ton sense deduction. 

Dr. Reitdcl Harris goes on to shew the wide diffusion of 
Dioscurisro amongst the ancients. It is found in a variety 
of forms among the Greeks, Phoenicians, Indians, Persians, 
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Romans, and Syrians, He sees traces of it in the Oltl 

Testament, The pillars set up in the Temple by Solomon 

and called Jachin and Boas were Dioscuric, The three 

men who appeared in Abraham and delivered Lot from Sodom 
were DkttcurL This identification is superficially templing; 
but here we fed that ihe argument is becoming somewhat 
a priori. If there h a theophany recorded in the Old 

Testament which contains a suggestion of Diosamsn^ it is 
surely that described in Josh* v * 1 3 fiT- The 1 Captain of the 
lord's host ? irresistibly recalls the Great Twin brethren and 
the battle of Lake Regiilus* But then he is only one, whtreas t 
had the cult in question had any currency among the Hebrews, 
it h strange that a writer of legends should have so barely 
missed introducing it here. 

We pass on to the chapters in which the author deals with 
Twins in the Calendar a subject which he has already exploited 
in Ztifltfttri m t/ie Christian Legends. And here, looking at 
the case as iro partially we cun, we cannot follow him ill 
his main contention, vie. that almost all the pairs of saints in 
the Calendar who have like-sounding names, or to whom are 
assigned functions analogous to those cserdsed by the Dioscuri, 
are myth*; invented by the Churchmen for the purpose of 
supplanting a local culms of the Twins. We are far from 
denying that in some cases the early hagiologists have em¬ 
bellished their stories of the martyrs with reminiscences of 
classic folk-lore. We think that Dr. Rend el Harris has shewn 
that. But having discovered it* lie is inclined to look at 
everything through Dioscuric spectacles; and he fails at times 
to allow due weight to the independent investigations of impartial 
scholars. The note of confidence which rings throughout the 
book is pitched somewhat too high, nor are the lights ami 
shades of probability sufficiently emphasised. Dr. Rend el Hams 
hag apparently as Little doubt that the inscription upon one of 
the great columns at Edcsga (of which more just now) mentions 
the Twins as he has about the Dioscuric character of Romulus 
and Remus. Among the pairs of saints whom he maintains 
must be ‘baptised 1 Dioscuri are Nearchug and Polyeuctes. 
Polycucles must be the Christian form of Polydeuces; he is 
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therefore a Dioscuri even though Nea rebus is riot his brother. 
This name however was, on Dr. Rondel Harris 1 showing, a common 
one in Asia Minor; and Air. F. O Conybcare ia Ills ManurmnU 
oj Early Christianity main is ins that our Polyeuctes {be of 
Mdkeae) was a real person, and that the early extam Act* of 
him contain portions of a still earlier, probably authentic, 
narrative of his martyrdom. The Act j of another pair whom 
I>r, Kcndcl Harris will have none of p i.c. Donat [anus and 
Rogatianus, are held to be genuine by so impartial a critic as 
ProC Bardenhewtr; those of Fhikas and Phitoromus* who 
ought according to analogy lo be Dioscuri, are accepted by 
both Bardenhewer and Harnack] whilst an apparently genuine 
ftxsshm 0 / St. Ef'v status lia_s recently been discovered by Uom 
Quentin in two Latin MSS. of the British Museum. Bui even 
in the case of saints whose Acts are partly or even wholly 
legendary, are there no other hypotheses which will account 
for ihem, and at the same time allow for the manysidedne£s 
of human nature and the complexity of human motives, apart 
irom the assumption that general and reckless mendacity was 
a leading characteristic of the early Christians? Dr. Rcndcl 
Harris is compelled by his theory to bring tilts charge against 
men of such biyh character as Su Ambrose and St Augustine. 
It is not as though the burden of blame could be laid upon 
the much abused Middle Ages. The fourth century tnartyrologies 
contribute their quota of names which a little ingenuity might 
easily convert into Dioscuri. The names of Perpctua and 
Fdicitas have un artificial appearance, and if our information 
about them were little less reliable and precise they might easily 
have been added to die Djoscurk catalogue* We should be 
interested to hear Dr, Rend t: I Harris' account of our owtl 
Hengisi and Horsa. To allow that in the Acts of martyrs 
there were sometimes introduced features borrowed from pagan 
myths is quite another thing from asserting that the veneration 
and ld vocation of the martyrs was not of native Christian 
grnwth and a spontaneous product of the belief in the resurrec¬ 
tion and future life. We recommend those who are anxious 
to have some hsnts on the manner In which early! very early, 
and genuine Acts of Martyrs were composed to read the 
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Passion of S. Perpttua in Dear Robinson’s edition {Texts and 
Stadia), and to study the learned editor's Introduction, especially 
on p. 16 ft. 

U r e mm to the East, to Edeasa, A Dioscuric cult existed 
m pagan and early Christian times in that city. Prof. B uric it t, 
however, has shewn that the inscription on one ol the two 
great columns on the Citadel does not, as Dr. Rendel Harris 
believed, contain any allusion to the Twins - and we understand 
that his proofs have been accepted by Dr. Rendel Harris. It 
is questionable, moreover, whether the pillars were twin monu¬ 
ments at all. We do not yet know that they are not merely 
the chance survivors of a larger number. 

There remains the strange feature in the Gnostic Atts of Judas 
Thomas by which the hero of the Aeis, Judas Thomas, is 
made to bo the twin brother of Jesus. The story certainly 
contaios a strong suggestion of Dioscurism; but it may be 
doubted whether the author set out with the purpose of 
substituting Jesus and Judas for the Dioscuri. There am 
traces of Docetiam in the Aits. Moreover, there are solid 
grounds for assigning the Aits in their original form to the 
school of Eardaisan. St. Ephraim, in his commentary upon 
the apocryphal Corinthian letters (which were included under St. 
Paul’s name in the Syriac Canon of the fourth century), says 
that Acts of Apostles had been written by this school, having 
told us just before that the errors of the Daisanites included a 
Docelic view of lire Incarnation. Now, one of the characteristic 
features of early Docelic writings, especially of Acts of Apostles, 
was the appearance of Christ in a variety of forms. When we 
remember that the name Thomas means 'Twin* wc seem to 
have a satisfactory answer to the question, why docs Christ 
appear as the twin brother of Judas Thomas? But what of 
the name Judas ? Did the author of the Acts purposely add 
this in order to have a Dioscuric pair of names, Judas and 
Jesus, and further, perhaps, to give the name Thomas its foil 
Dioscuric force by convening it into a mere kumsSya, or 
duscriptic epithet? The facts do not point in that direction; 
for we find the double name, Judas Thomas, in die Sinai tic 
MS. of the Old Syriac version at Job. nr. 22 substituted for 
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’Judifck, not Iscariot/ while the Curetonian MS. has simply 
* Thomas/ evidently a relic of the reading just mentioned We 
know* moreover] that in the Old Syriac version Barakbas was 
called Jaui Bar-Abba j and* as Frol Burkkt has pointed out, 
«it was also the reading of Origen, and there is good reason for 
thinking that it stood in the immediate archetype of B" (the 
best Greek MS. of the Gospels}, May wu not suppose that 
the reading in Joh. xiv. 2=r had a similar tradition behind it? 

Dr. Rendel Harris has set forth his diesis in a highly 
attractive and readable form, and with not less learning titan 
skill He has thrown much light on obscure subjects, and 
opened up many questions of extraordinary interest, but until 
most of these questions have received even more careful and 
minute investigation he can scarcely claim to have said the 
last word on the subject of the Dioscuri in the Christian 
Calendar. 

PL H. Connolly. 


The Jataka s or Btohies ut the Buddha's Formed Brnras- 
Vol. V. Translated by H. T* FRAftcts, M.A. Cambridge: 
1905, 

With this volume the great Cambridge edition of the Jutaka 
approaches conclusion. The sixth and last volume is in progress 
under the capable hands of Dr. Rouse. The present instalment 
is perhaps not quite so interesting as some of its predecessors. 
It includes a larger proportion of stupid verse, and the editor 
has not been very diligent in hunting up parallels from Indian 
and general folk-lore. But the translation is admirably done* and, 
as will be seen, the book contains much of interest to the 
student o i Indian beliefs and superstitions. 

Thus (p. 6 ) we have the legend of the discovery of strong 
drink. The birds drop grains of paddy front a tree, which 
falling into water, ferment; the birds and other animals drink of 
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il and become intoxicated; the cats drink and fall asleep, 
fiddle the rats bite off their ears, noses, teeth, and tails. 
The new discovery mins the people, and their destruction is 
checked only when the Master appears and orders the king to 
abstain. 

In Jatakn, No, 513 (p. u), we have one of the two cannibal 
stories which are perhaps the best in this volume. In the first, 
a female Yaksha carries off a royal infant, rears the boy as her 
own, and teaches hint to eat human flesh. In course of rime 
the man-eater captures his brother, the reigning prince, but 
releases him on condition that lie returns and surrenders him¬ 
self as soon as he redeems his promise to reward a Brahman 
who had recited some verses in bis honour. lVben this duty is 
discharged, the son of the prince offers himself as a victim in 
Lieu of his father, on which the man-eater, who is now recognised 
as the king’s brother, is converted and becomes an ascetic. 
Incidentally we are Lold (p, iS) that “the eyes of ogres are 
red and do not wink; they cast no shadow.” Ii is also noted 
by the editor (p. 548) that the only cases of cannibalism in the 
Jatakas are those of men who have been reared by a Yaksha, 
or who have heen Vakshas in a former birth, and he refers to 
Dr. Grierson’s interesting paper on Indian cannibalism 
1905). In the second arid more elaborate cannibal tale (No. 5*7, 
p. 246), the king, who had been a Yaksha or ogre In a previous 
birth, develops a taste for human riesh, and causes his subjects 
to be murdered to supply him with his favourite food. When 
the crime is brought home to him he refuses to abandon his 
evil ways and is driven out of his kingdom. He takes up his 
abode in a forest and kills all travellers who pass that way. 
At length he captures a king who had once been his friend, but 
as in the former tale, releases him on condition that he performs 
a promise which he had made to a Brahman. When he sur¬ 
renders, the man-eater sees the error of his ways and is restored 
to his kingdom. 

Nir. 514 (p. 201) is Ehe famous Chaddrmta or ^Six-toothed 8 ' 
Jataka, so graphically represented in one of the frescoes of the 
Ajanta Caves, which can be studied in Mr. Griffith's splendid 
album of pictures. Here a royal elephant has two wives, one 
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of whom, owing to an imaginary slight, conceives a grudge 
against her lord, and subsequently when re-bom as the favourite 
wife of a king* pretends to be sick, and says that she has 
seen in a dream a six-tusked elephant, whose ivory must be 
secured for her if she is to recover her strength. At last a bold 
hunter slays the beast, and when the queen receives the tasks she 
dies of a broken heart. 

In No. 518 (p. 4r) we have a curious snake-story^ The 
bird-king, Garuda, enemy of The snakes, finds that his people 
are now unable to catch them. So he goes to an ascetic, who 
treacherously worms out of the snake-king the method by which 
his subjects have hitherto escaped. 11 When they attack us, he 
says, s+ why in the world do they seize us by the head? If 
the foolish creatures should seize us by the tail and hold us 
head downwards, they could force us to disgorge the stones 
which we have swallowed, and so, making us a lighter weight, they 
could carry us off with them/’ The ascetic betrays the secret, 
and Garuda by this means overcomes the snake-king, but in pity 
releases him, and justice Is satisfied by the result of the curse 
of the snake upon the ascetic, who is swallowed up by the earth 
10 be re-bom in hell. 

In No. 519 (p. 48) we have a tale of the Griselda type- 
A king is afflicted with leprosy and retires to a forest. His 
faithful wife tends him* is pursued by an ogre* and rescued 
by the Buddha. Her husband, without reason, suspects her 
virtue, returns when healed of his disease to rule his kingdom, 
and neglects his wife. Finally he is brought to a sense of his 
misconduct by the remonstrances of his father, begs for her for¬ 
giveness* and restores her to honour. 

In No, 531 (p. 141) we have an echo of “Beauty and the 
Beast." The Beast, a king's son, ill-favoured but sdpemalurally 
wise, says he will marry only that princess who exactly resembles 
an image which he himself has made; he makes another con¬ 
dition* that the bride is not to look on the iace of her husband 
by daylight until she has conceived—a taboo of which other 
instances might be furnished. When she accidentally discovers 
how ugly her husband is she leaves him and returns £0 her father. 
The prince tries many fne&m to regain her affection, but in vain. 
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At last the Muster arranges that her despised husband shall save 
her life, whereon she is reconciled to him. 

Among miscellaneous matters may be noticed in No* 5 22 
(p* 6S) the account of the archer whose arrow traverses the 
four comers of a square and returns to the hand of its owner 
—a suggestion of the boomerang which is still used by some 
of the tribes in South India* In ihe same talc we have a 
remarkable episode in which people spit on the matted hair of 
an ascetic and thus transfer thdr sins to him t with which the 
editor aptly compares Dr Fraier’a account of Divine Sea floats 
(Gvidew Bvugk Y iiL 1 jo), We meet (p. roi) with an ascetic who 
is able to prevent rain from (ailing by looking nngrilr at the 
sky; .ind (p. 145) a very curious device to secure offspring for 
a childless queen. No* 536 is a ciuiint account of the wiles 
of wonicn t in which (p, 239; we have what looks like a survival 
of polyandry. Here a queen when rescued shares her favours 
with her husband and her preserver. The matter is so arranged 
by the councillors on both sides to avoid a war. Both kings 
were quire content, “and built cities on opposite banka of the 
river and took up their abode there, and the woman accepted the 
position of chief consort to the pair of kings.” 

What I have said will be sufficient to show the value of 
this volume to all students of folklore, who will look forward 
to the completion of this great work which they owe to the 
learning and perseverance of a body of Cambridge scholars. 

W. Crook. n 


Simla Village Tales, or Folk-Tales from the Himalaya*. 
By A. E . Dracott. London 3 John Murray, tqo 6 . 

The announcement of a collectign of stories from the lower 
Himalayas naturally interests Indian folklorists* who hitherto 
possessed little from that region except the Russian tales of 
Minaef, which are not readily accessible, Mrs. Dracott lias 
given us a pleasant budget of stories collected at first hand from 
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women near Simla. She tells us that she refused the aid of a 
Pahari man who was well versed in the local folk-lore. Though 
such tales are often naive and deal with subjects taboo in 
respectable circles in the West* they are not usually grossly 
indecent to the sense that they are told with an immoral purpose. 
Unfortunately the authoress seems to be unacquainted with the 
work done by other collectors in India, If she had studied 
even such well-known books as the SVideawahe Storks of 
Sir. R. Temple and Mrs. Steel, the /MMt fnrm Kashmir 
of Mr. Knowles, or Mr. Swynnerton's Indian Nights ' Entertain - 
mtni A she would have avoided the risk of repeating tales 
already familiar. In fact, she seems hardly to have tapped the 
vein of redly indigenous folklore, and some of the tales which 
she prints ap|jear to have been obviously derived from the Plains* 
where they have been affected by literary contamination. Thai 
the resemblance between some of her stories and the Arabian 
Nights can hardly be accidental The talc of “Sheik Chilli," 
who dreams of wealth and [H>wcr as he carries hb poi of oil 
which Is finally smashed, is our old friend* Ahnashshir, the 
fifth brother of the immortal Barber To the same collection 
may bo attributed the calc of M Abul Hussain** which appears 
to have come direct from Abd al-Hasap, '* The Sleeper 
Awakened*" with which Burton's Sufftkmtntai Nights open. 
So the H Magician and the Merchant" is based on the ”Eldest 
Lady's Tale*" the "First Shaykh's Story p n and the ** Trader 
and the Jinni," That of 11 Bickemnanji the Inquisitive 11 is of 
the familiar +< Forbidden Door" type, and better told in the 
Arabian version as the ^Tale of the Third Kakndar*" In the 
Flubs Hindustani translations of the Arabian Nights are largely 
read in almost every bazaar* and thence they have doubtless 
filtered to the people of the lower hills. The “ Dog Temple H 
story localises in the usual way the well-known “ Betbgdert ,p 
tale in the Central Provinces. Its literary record in India Is 
as early as the Funchatantra and the Katha Sarit of 

Somadeva, 

Though considerable portions of the tales here recorded 
suggest foreign influence, much of interest remains* and we find 
good examples of familiar incidents— the mango tree giving 
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eons; revival by means of blood; tree* springing from the 
grave; the separable soul; falling in love with a lock of hair; 
helpful animals ; shape-shifting, and so on. 

Mrs. Dracott has obviously acquired the knack of making 
friends with native women, the best storytellers, and she tells 
her stories simply and effectively. Eut at this stage of her 
career as a collector she would be well advised to undertake a 
systematic study of the printed materials. She would thus be 
enabled to make a more careful selection from die stores at 
her command, to detect the traces of foreign contatni nation of 
the indigenous folklore, and so to make her next book more 
novel and interesting to serious students of the subject. 

W. CftoottE. 


The Childhood or Fiction*. By J. A. MacCulloch. London s 
John Murray, 1905, 

In this new introduction to the study of folk-tales Mr. 
MacCulloch closely follows the methods employed by Mr, 
Haitiand in his well-known Sciinn of Fairy Tails. Much 
additional material has been collected,, but the principles and 
conclusions of the earlier writer remain undisturbed. The 
present book is an attempt to survey the more irrational incidents 
of folk-tales and to interpret them by the methods of what is 
now called the 11 Anthropological School/' The author shows 
that 41 the key which unlocks their meaning is found in the 
beliefs and practices of past ages* exemplified stilt in those of 
modem savages/' He thus follows in his analysis of story 
cycles a truly scientific method, and he is, as will be seen from 
the long list of authorities which he has consulted* and to 
which copious references are given la the footnotes, well 
equipped for such an arduous undertaking. It would be easy 
to show that he has not explored some of the byways of 
atoriology p but he does not pretend to quote all the variants 
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of his talcs. It is curious that his bibliography docs not include 
the I'austinids of Dr. Frazer, who there accumulates references 
to many story cycles in his usual encyclopaedic fashion. If 
the author seems at times hardly to exhibit the deftness with 
wh:ch workers like Miss Cox or Mn Hart Lind thread their way 
through the complicated incidents from which the tales have 
been built up l his exposition is always lucid and readable. 

The book, then + consists of a series of disquisitions on the 
leading incidents of the corpus of folk-tales—the Water of 
Life, the Separable Soul, Friendly Animals, Beast Marriages, 
Cannibalism, as in the Lik of the Cyclops* Tabu in Folk-tales, 
The Clever Youngest Son, the Dragon Sacrifice, and so on. 
European folk-tales, he remark?, 14 exhibit traces of two worlds— 
that of the irrational past, that of the existing present every¬ 
where lending to modify the other; while that other, in turn, 
has its marvel* magnified." And he traces various strata of 
influence—the prehistoric, corresponding largely to the beliefs 
of the modem savage; secondly, that resulting from barbaric 
civilisation, and the storyteller's exaggerated, conceptions of it; 
and, last of all, the later strati, consisting of ideas derived 
either from the new religious beliefs of the time, Buddhist, 
Mohammedan, Christian, or From the ever-evolving conditions 
of modem social life. The separate incidents, of which any 
folk-tale usually contains two or more, were, he suggests, once 
separate stories. In their origin, he supposes, folk tales may 
have had some other purpose than mere amusement j w they 
may have embodied the traditions, histories, beliefs, ideas, and 
customs of men at an early stage of civilirattotn It was only 
later that they became mere stories told to amuse, delight, or 
terrify an entranced audience, 1 " 1 He discards the idea that the 
centre of difusion can be limited eo India or the East; 11 it is 
inevitable that man's psychic life being everywhere one and 
the same, similar^ conditions, social, geographical, etc., will 
inevitably produce similar ideas, beliefs, and stories.” And 
"wherever there was communication between race and race^ 
whether by migration, war, and consequent capture of prisoners 
and slavery, trade or marriage, the stories of one nice were 
bound to be communicated to other races.” Hu suppose* that 
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there may have beta same primitive rhythmic narrative, neither 
verse nor prose, out of which the ballads on the one hand and 
folk-tales on the other were evolved. Or in other cases there 
may have been ballads which degenerated partly or wholly into 
prose. Even prose tales may have existed from the very first 
11 A comparison of ballads and folk-tales preserving the same 
story or incident would do much to elucidate the problem, if 
pursued over a sufficiently wide held." 

In all this there is nothing peculiarly novel or startling. It 
constitutes the gospel which has long been preached by this 
Society, and the conclusions which he has reached would have 
been impossible without tire spade-work done by our members 
within the last generation. Mr. MacCuUoch's name does not 
appear on our members' list, and this possibly accounts for the 
absence of any special acknowledgment of the Society's work, 
though many of its publications appear in his bibliography. 
This Society, at anyrate, gives a hearty welcome to an inde¬ 
pendent worker who closely follows its recognised methods 
and uses the stores of material which it has collected. 

W, Crooke. 


Reccteil de Memoir as kt de Textes pud lies pn l'hopweur 
do XIV CoxGRks DES OrientAX tSTES, Pierre Fontana, 
Algiers, 1905. 

This publication, as its title states, has been issued in m m nati o n 
with the Oriental Congress held in Algiers last year, but the 
essays were not presented to it. The contents, relating altogether 
to North Africa, have been written by professors attached to 
the tcolc Supiiiieure des Lcttres and to the .Medersas of Algeria, 
among whom are many distinguished scholars. This volume is 
a gift offered to delegates only; other volumes, composed or 
papcis actually submitted to the Congress, will soon be at the 
disposal of all members. 

The collection embraces a great variety of subjects; only those 
concerning folklore will be discussed here. The first in order 
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is a description by Monsieur A. Bel of some rites performed 
by the Mussulmans of Morocco in order to obtain rain tn time 
of drought. Orthodox prayers, called fititqtta, are offered* tike 
the Christian rogations, but sympathetic, or more precisely 
imitative, magic is chiefly relied on, operating by methods similar 
to those used in many other parts of the world. An instance 
is found in the Bible (1 Kings xviii. 33), where the prophet 
Elijah acts as rainmaker. 

Another Moroccan usage illustrative of primitive customs, the 
AWAcr, a burlesque festival, is described by Monsieur £1 Doutt*. 
It is celebrated annually in the spring by the t'vlba (students) 
either in the holy and learned city of Fez, or else in the city of 
Morocco, in whichever of the two the Sultan happens to be 
residing at the time. The students choose a mock sultan, who 
is treated regally, even by the real Sultan, for three weeks, when 
he flies like a thief at midnight. Mr. Budgelt Mcakin has also 
described the feast ( 7 *Ac Afoers, p. 31s), giving some other 
interesting details, such as the sale at auction of the somewhat 
lucrative office, and the release of a prisoner at the mock 
Sultan's request One need hardly refer to the Gold** Bi’ugk. 

There $s one folktale, Lt pi tt At pit du ret, relating the 
adventures of a wife and her children persecuted by her jealous 
sisters, a favourite among the few existing plots of popular 
invention, and widely spread. It is found in the collections 
of Grimm, Graal, Prohle, Wolf, Cosquid, Andrews, Rivifrre, 
Spitla, Stmparota, Imbriani, Galland, and Madame d'Aulnoy. 
Carlo Com made a play from it in L'Angellina Btlvtrdt , as 
he also did from another well-known folktale in Lt tn 
mtlarmice. The polygamous marriage of our variant, above all 
with three sisters, renders European influence improbable. 
Spitta's story, from Egypt, is the most like it. The hero bears 
the same name, but ours lacks a remarkable incident concerning 
die ogress. Rivitre’s story from Kabylia. though nearer locally, 
has less resemblance. The present one seems genuinely 
traditional, with a character of its own in the minor incidents. 
Galknd inserted it in his version of the Arabian Nights, but 
it has not been found in any Oriental text of that work. 

Some examples of Semitic influence upon the Egyptian 
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pantheon are described by Monsieur E, Lefeburc. Monsieur 
A. dc Motylinski gives a translation of the creed professed by 
the heretical Abadhttes* called also Kharidjites, the exclusive 
and intolerant sect which includes the Mozabite race, sometimes 
styled the "Puritans of Islam** who stew Ali, husband of 
Fatiniah + daughter of the prophet, for hi? apostasy. Monsieur 
Leon Gauthier presents Averroes" treatise in favour of religious 
freethought. In another essay new Hght is thrown on the ancient 
geography of North Africa* Monsieur Rene Basset, Director of 
the ficole Su|>crieure des Letlres in Algiers, contributes,, besides 
the preface, an erudite bibliography, such as few others could 
write. In sum, the volume may be read with great pleasure 
and profit, imparting as it docs valuable local knowledge of 
a kind difficult to acquire otherwise* at least so easily and 
agrceably- 

J. B. Andrews* 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Two Queries* 

Are there any recorded cases in English folklore of spooks 
with feet like buds’ feet ? I think so T but cannot find a refer¬ 
ence. 

Further, does anybody know a game called Golowatn ? if so, 
in what pan of England is it so called, and what is—or is 
supposed to be—the origin of the name? 


A. Lang. 
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Fraser (J, B.) Tb* Golden Eougk (first edition. 1890, second 
edition, 1900), Macmflkn, 56s. A third and greatly enlarged 
edition is in the press, and a portion of this has appeared 
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EARLY LEGAL INSTITUTIONS, 

This section overlaps a good deal with the last* but it is 
convenient to keep the sub-division. 

Maine (Sir IL E.) Ancient Law; its connection it lth the Early 
History of Society and its relations fa Modern Ideas, first 
published in 186 i T new edition by ELr Find. Pollock, with 
Introduction and ftotes. 1906. Murray. 55. 

.", On Itic whole die be£t general han-Jhook fur the lingltsh studcnl. 
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The beat Comparative study of die earliest recoverable stages of Aryan 

law. 
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Manu. /nititute$ t translated by 0 Buhler. 1886. Clarendon 
Press. 4s. 
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A, if. 
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Bantu ; B ri tish CentralAfrica; Bush¬ 
men ; Dahomey; Egypt 5 Ewe tribes} 
Kabylin ; KjtnvmiD ; Konmas j 

E _: ■ «v-i. r M a.^innaLund; Natal; 

Fokomo riven Rhodesia? Trans¬ 
vaal ; aWTimiij; *jjf* string trick, 
357'S. 3&41 tocm houit tenanted by 
evil spiral, 265; paper* 

published for Oriental Congress, 
505-7 ; fcacrifoe an new b&u c, 20S ; 
sGipegoaLS rare, 265: f*ufA, twins, 
belief* about. 404 ; Travel Notes in 
South Africa* hy E* S, Hirlland, 
383, 472-87 (flrtiJ) I ■B'l'jf* ow] 
messenger of whaird* 264* twins, 
belief* Jihou t t 494 
Afrit, ^ Afreet 

A^ian rioft Of father-right j Ausi fid I a, 
19-20. 256 8, 489 ; Monyiko, 487; 
origin of, ly 


Agnus Dei wax as amulet. Spain, 470 

Agricultural folklore s (tfr dlra Coro ; 
Coro spirits* vegetation souls, and 
the like; Harvest customs and 
beliefs; Miin?: Millet; Ploughing 
customs and beliefs; irW Sowing 
etLstojhs and beliefs] j Njbrd. Frey, 
and Fzeyja agricultural deities, 
3?9 

Ahrinwn origin of eryjlsJ -gazing* 233 
Allilli King, jw King Alii 11 
AiliU QllcMEn, xi 
Aillen* kjh of Midnnn, 439 - 3 Q 
Airi. demon h rmtimapj India, 136 
Ajanu eaves; jataka represented in, 
499 Sg 0 

AUm,: Dtimbnall ihe »repress* |i$ 
Albaln, king Dathi of, 164 
Albania, st4 Filitor; tiri Skodra 
Alima Mount: finding of sow by 
/Fneas, j s t 

AlcbeittiUa vulgarly tat Lady's Mnntltf 
Alchefinga of Australian trills 49 i f 

493 

Alexander, King, jht King Alexander 
Alfred* King, ic* King Alfred 
A^trtft r fqflcLole, 506 
,-VJl k Uusbeind of Fwiinikli, slay^zr, ^f, 

A 1 l-Tri! her belief, itt Deity, cofleep- 
rinfls of 

All hallow Even, He I l.illow Eve 
Alligator : tooth on bangle, Spain, 46 S 
Almhain, baXlle of T 34 
A!mu |Leinster): place af Nuria 
the druid, 33 

Alnaschar lype of folktale, 502 
^Vlljira it',Lttk 4 p god of Arujux, 134-5 
Anrirmie ttiWz dances, 473/ loca- 
Sioft, 473 

Amanipiuituza tribe ^ dances, 474 
[pt**/) i fefjtal, 47 ^ ^4 i offshoot of 
Snitdi tribe* 473 

Amaihtmga. nt Slungaan tribe 
AnsuruLu : krnal^ 479-£4; naiAp i 
customs, 472-9 (//'a/xri 
Amber amulets for nirling t cc ^i nCi 
SfMin 464-5 

Afliefica, jftr Centra America; North 
Anutrica i mf South Amct ica 
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Ammonites in folklore, 7 
Ameng the Stulin*! af tit Rirqpm** 
CAm ?; A SivrpvfMwi*t*a*y 
mSmtk Amtrida, by W, B, Grebb, 
rgriewcd, 121-4 

Amalets and talisman*,, t-| P 7 > * 57 + 
jfiS, }t? r 454 71 4 SJ 

(/**} _ 

Anbechiach CrliA, 34 
Ancestor*; inimalau* AiHtrell*, 493 * 
charing* aSAOciated with. Australia, 
490-1 ■ reborn. Australia, 

AndaltfHU \ iff aim Cadiz ; Granadrt ; 
tiuJ Seville); amulet agauu* evil 

ft ml'im jn islands ■ itincopqrt grouped 
with Zandialcs Negrito^ ■ 2° 
Aniltcws, J, 11. i review by,—jP^V 
,* tfimmn* tf df Tut** fwhhii tn 
FAmntur An XIV Cwfrts 4 ef 
5°5 7 

Angki-SawMrt; root cognate to Nufttla, 

Anger's lather ef King Laghaid Men-r^ 
17a 

Animrin m folklore: {*** aim Badger s 
Basilisk j. Bear ? Birds in folklore: 
Putlili>; Cat: Quite; Crustacea m 
folklore r D«ri ; Donkey; 
Dragon ; Duiker; Elephant 5 Fiih 
in (olklnie: Kowili in folklore; 
FOKJ GiurcLle; Goan Elare;Horae 1 
HvjirLi; ImrtGi* in folklore; Jerboa; 
Lkhl ; Mou-o : Mule s Pig ; ftrp j 
tilc^ to folklore; Sea! 2 Sheep ; 
Sfadlifctiin Folklore: *tny: Walras i 
We^ beasts; Wluile ; and Wolf) ; 
u uneciioi^i Australia, 49*! i n 
fnlklalei, Stb| h S°l . , 

Aniouim: Dodd's Animism . Mr 
,Seref tfRtkp™, reviewed, 25 4 \ 5 * 
preanimtscie religion, I 3 J-& 

AftiScn ipifit. PHibppmci, 122 
Arma t sister of Ring Arthur r 51, 55 . Sf 
Annual turning 4-5 r Report of 
Council, b 5 aju 

Ant; earth from ncs'.ion flour of bula T 
Amartdu. 4SQ, Mnhyik* h 4S5 6 
Anihrai k cures fur. Builu + 249 
Amikrepw Inttmatignoi* Zihtfkfifi 
jvt Vtlhrr-SfmtAtmJbHtufc, re- 
weweJ, 356 

Antrim : l we a he Emain Mucha * oj id 
LrftwbilU); ■ mulct* and ehanm, 7 
Aongfous of die Biu^b, 437^ 44O- I 
Aphrodile: related to Adottis, 442 ; 
iwiac (fF. Hictipalt^ 596 


Apollo GrannK^p 44I 
Apple ; be me by «k of Mugn% Ire- 
laud. 61 ; connected with Av*llncb F 
Jan" of Other world. Uiani 

Nemonmiii, 44 &p and Knada. ^Si 
eiali-apple food of Manum'ian, 14J V 
tit folk laics, I island ,1^151-4,15^ 

158, 160, 164, 469-70. 3 ^ °i JJl> 

J37t 43«> 435. 444 > and hcutlalld. 
4^0-1; in nursery rhyme. F,ngEand^ 
56 ; snap-apple ttight t Irelwidi 5$. 
330 ; ai syrnwl oflBm C(l^ t 159 * 
164; U4 vorirc cifTcringi Kemi» 
445-fj ; m M waasail bcuc/' Vork- 
thire> 349 

Applecrrj^ btalt* sacrificed. 

Aug. 25, 333 i connected wiLh St 
Maree h 333 

Apple-Bee ^ at ChrLsBfifWi 

31 1; connccliK! with AvalLieK 
king of Other world, ^oS -94 ^nrj Sr^ 
Columdile. 33K ; of Emitin, 337 ■ 
Emhiin of the Apple tr ees. 
nan + fl palace. 14J-S f 57 f . 3 ^. * 

as WjUi^alent of oak, f'urojWr 57 '^. 
IJ9,. jtQ| in folktales, Ireland. 
J44 5, 149. I5 1 * tS 4 r^ JSSt i^ 9 p 
170-1+ 3aS. 431, 445 : 1^ tiuttery 
thyme* England. 56 1 of Paredi^t 
Cornwall r 56 7 ; »ertd tree. Nem«. 

April^ May Etc 
A piicro^ilt J« ApplecEOS 4 
A ra^Man ffigAfi, tales frxjfil 3 1 $l- 3 a . 5 ° 2 
Aragon, tee S^r^Hsa 
Archangel Raplmcl: figstre i 3 votive 
Offering, Spain. 47 ^ 

Aithery» if* Arrows 

Ardbreccan ■ lice frfTodU. 05-0 
Ardririiaig 1 game. 96-7 . , . 

Argyllshire: (r/r $h* Afdn*haig; 

QmjjkltdWTi: Cowal; Kintyie t 
boctigilphcnri; Lome; ami ObanU 
Addition* to "ITic Game* of 
Argytwdvlre,” by K. c. Macbgan p 
93-106, 210-39; folktales, 316-7. 

347 . 429^1 , r 

AiLctni, iff M cmi. wood m 
Ariimm, Moqnr [ndraits; 

Orel hi 

Arms, human: figures aji vouve 

offering. Spain. 471 

Arrett; gnme, IOj 

ArnJW-9.1 Hint urrowhenli m charm*. 

Antrim, y K Leilrim, 202 
AitexnSs t sacred castle, Thoda, 396 
Arthur and Corfngun, mle of, 316 
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Arthur, Kinp, ste King Arthur 
Amnia tribe ; cKuringas, 4^^ eon- 
»pdcm beliefs, HQ, 4^9 ► 49*1 
deity, IJ4; folktales, 4933; mar¬ 
riage customs and organ lsattGn ± 
17b, i8j k jS6^Jj Hzi not primitive^ 
17 - 3 p 3 Q-1, 4$S-^I; rtiacarnniinn 
beliefs, 31 , 490; iotemisTn, 16 26,. 
336-42 

Ascension Day ; bird* caught, allied, 
and freed, W, Germany, 27 1 
Aspid, hierarchy uf, 387, 389-7? 
Asn-tiee 1 {itt a/an \ £gdra 4 ll-trec); 
aa hfe-mde*, Wiltshire, 322; p&cc 
names, Ireland, 6?; as tree of sky- 
gixl, 63-d 

Asi a: \im aha Asia MIdpt; Brioches; 

China; ; Kurd ; Malay Pin- 

Insula : Palestine ; Pet-.ui 1 Syria; 
and Tibet) j tost and Mutk* r.ftij>S» 
^nais, 3*5 

Asia Minttfi jflf CHicu; Lycia; and 
Fhrypa 

Ais, iff Donkey 
Assam, if* Ktikii 

A&iuan 1 {iff 4 ha QubbeE dlJiWiO; 

slmdufa and shadiif tongs, 195-9 
Aiton, W, G., Hand Im jurc^i uni 
instead of .Seals, t13.4 
Artrolugy: Tibet* 3 
Aicri.HK'mtca.1 falMore, ;<r Dioscuri} 
Moca ; Stars ; iind S um 
Athens : DlonyiUfi 1 ftnmml marriage, 
37S5 Siren from tomb, 135 
Atnaru h supernatural being, AuHmlim 
kBS 

Atonement Day, *r< Day of Atonenrat 
Attodorf; cat sacrificed* 27fi 
Attica: ( u-f aha Atbiujt Gettops 
local hero, 40G 

Aub, myth* and worship of, 253-4 
Auditor*, election of, 3 
Augury* u* Divination 
August: {iff oha 5 e Bartholomew 1 * 
Day; and Si Marco’s Day) ; 
□tlcnd^ privilege of Irish king m ( 
162 ; 1 si, Lammas fnii t Si Nwot h S> 
44 h Lagnaosad. 162 
Australia : [it* ah? <'arpeniaria r Gulf 
of; New South Wales ; QsteeniljUtd; 
South Australia: Torres SEmils; 
Victoria; and West Australia) ; 
aborigines, life of, 1|, 354; life 
lighted at grave, rf| ; "irwrick 

carried to keep off spirits, iriia; 
Gunn's Tht Ltilte Armwi 

reviewed, 254; Ian Genoop's 


Mfthis ft Ugtndfi i/ 4 A tiitrulit ; 
Jztudh XSthmirraphii /£ d* Mptin* 

&.£tf reviewed, 488-93 : The Native 
Tribes of South-East Australia, by 
A- W* Howitt r J&7-1IO, lip* 174- 
S9 : Milii! 1 L'Origin* dti Atw;y^; 
tfagiqne* dam hi Sori/th 
litnntj reviewed H 125-6; \nu/k r soufo 
as turds, 264; spirits, beliefs about, 
2d r; string j^imcs, £6 
AnutfO- H ungury, iff Bohemia; Buko- 
mim ; Carin'Lbia; Curmo]*; Ow~ 
aiiaru; Hungary; lltyib ; [$tm; 
Motivii; Pokulia ; and 6t>T» 
Autumn : {;« alsa und/r njw// of 
mfH/Aj) 1 feast and ^.erilice al the 
dcoe of barrtst^ Icctund And Nor- 
way, 416,418 

Availladh, son qf Bols t 30S 9 
AvaJLod^ i.dc of: origin of n^tite, 30S 
Aventurine a> proteciiv^ against, eiril 
eye and wiiencmft, 463 

Biba month; rhyme. Crtiro^ 197 
Babies, it* Children 
Backfooted Usings, A. T, Cowford 
Cree, 2, y, 131-40 

rtadb the death g^de^S, 166 

Badger i paw Vc, as ttmuXet, Spain, 
c 6 t -3 [p/aft) 

Baetyls, in Si-.-nm 

Babmcj Fathui nf All, Australia, l E6-7 
EaiSc's strand, sn Cochnkibn sagj r 130 
Bailieborough: scoopiorr wuler a^asn1 
stream for cure of elf-sboodng. 2od 
Balance Shoet of Folk-Lore Society', 
ft 

Eaiar BaEcyimn&ch, 29, 32+ 58-60, 

Batai, hii| of, iff Uisneoh 
BalconEos s pcdtrti proteci from lights 
nnsg. Spam, 470 

Bddl: deihed hero, 409 ; n«ot Named 
in Toe bn die sagas., 395 , 426 ; tree 
atririt, 3^9 

Ballads, if* Fdlk-sco^s 
Ekillynafunshirg meaning of, 62 
Baloehes s Popular Fuictiy of the 
Boloch®, by M. Lon^worth Dama, 
S’9 

Wan, King, jo- King Ban 
Banffshire; foars, 333; games, 104, 
aifi-9 

Bantu : [lit aha umitr namri aftfj&ft); 
Mania ftfk Aert, by M- L Howtlt, 
Teritwed, 348-51; rnoa, 4S1 1 war 
dances, 477 
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Raped. or duiker dan, 4S4 
Birabbaa. in old verclonj, 49S 
Baramlillt mouths first 7 days, con* 
ccption unlucky on, Cairo, 
Barbras legend; parallel, Inis- 
huwcn, 32 

Barcelona; tacpulssciTt ceremony, 

Easter, 263 

Barkis, vervain gf St NfiOl. 43-4 
Eurm L%Lmd: games, 97. 2:3-7 
Barm, Sound of, j& Fiitln island 
Barrow river t gi^an'ii; oak near* &M 
Barry* Alia F, r exhibit by, 7 
Barwon; CCftmcmyfjf expelling ghosts, 
26 E 

BirilUk: cock's q*n thrown, over 
roof* jSi 

Baib 1 airing trick* 366 

Bavaria, tit Naabburg; ObeTpfillE; 
0*4/ WUrabuTg 

Bear: skid uwS Eo wrap itfittv* of 
£etw, sB 

Beaft tabid; Cairene, fp5 
Beating, ceremonial* 274.5, -79* 3B3 
BriMily: dnarm again# e*i| eye, 7 
Bcauiy and the Beast type of folktale, 

Btc Hdloain - fcuivaJ of St Ncct at 
abbey, 43 

Beda^een: Holman Hunt aj ehteb 
tarn, 376 

Beddgckrt* tet Dinas Emrdi 
Etdoiiin* set Bodawceti 
Bee 3 charm to find iwmn, 27S 
Beech nnl: 1 means of living sto- 
i*enutns P 57 

Beldam : {uc afs* Flanders ; ana 1 
West Flanders]; amulet for horse- 
men, 469 

EdJ t Celtic deity, 59,68, 70* 14^ jo3 
Bell the Great, 55* 39 
Belioa, w* Bile 

Bell*: m amulets* Spain &e. t 461, 

464 ) 

Bel tine* feast of ; arrival of Tuoih* 
Dc Danum, 30; ipatituted it Vs- 
nagh hill, 64; meaning of name, 
65 J ritaal of, Ireland, 30, 325 
Bendi^etdVran, King, iff King Bendi- 

Btrlerinea, droits. about, 195-6 
Bcjkshire, jar Kingston Lisle; sttd 
White Home Vole 
Be ml Eik da HaolLlcKrt, 340 
Bcoy t marriage customs* i$o ; wren 
custom*, 2-So 

Be Haulers type of folktale* 502 


Bcthra* ^ of Noah, 134 

Betrothal customs, JW Courting 

tOBi# ELfid beliefs 

Bihbogiapby : 12-5 ; for beginner 
112-3 ! of n early Institutions/* 
SoS-12 

Eik ; ancestor of Milctian kings, 59, 
and Gadoi 64, ya p 143; or Belm, 
god of death, 55, 59 ; a divinised 
tree* Ireland, 60. 65, 67-S* 171-2, 
ilj, 4y 2 ; not known in Isle of 
Man* 141 

Bill Tartan : Bimodine ihe poet* 66 

SUllatinny, Irish place naiuc T 65 

Binmdine, the poet* 66 

BLnbin^a tribe: marital term* and 
organisation, 179 

Bifdw in folklore: [sttoh* BUdcMrd; 
Black duck ; Cock % Crow; Cuckoo; 
Dove | Hock ; Eagle ; Fjglrfrnwk; 
Emu; Falcon { Fowls; Goom + 
Hawk ; Hen* Hoegodf Kile; Moold- 
Uiarp f Ostrich ; Owl; IWrsdjpe ; 
I'eacoek; Pigeon; Ravens Robin ; 
btomtw; Starling; Stork; Swab 
lui J Switi * Thumb; Toucan; 
Wood - pigeon ; rittJ Wien) ; Iti 
Adi enturfs pf Tadg t 15 155 ; 

bfick-kxitcdneas a sign of bird-like 
fluidities* 153, 139-40 ; birth footed 
spwks, EngUndj 507; dtiliei take 
shapes of bird*, Lapp &C., iJ4i 
140 ; in exiindiiTk, S. Amertea* 
366 - 7 ; Gwreda the bind king* Jilt- 
akas, 50?' Jriih king relnEef] to* 
167 S; king 1 ’! v»ul escapes Oibicd, 
165; Ntfmglatn king of h, 167; 
s<mi-dlTine power* of, 133 ; sbw jae • 
sbining im^ Erin* 166, 167 % as 
5 OCll 0 , Ireland, 169; white, in folk- 
tAle, Ireland, 4493 white* wings 
of P 44 thatch of Muunrmn'i palace, 
152, 16S; wing^ as. palace ihtdch, 
Kerry, 171 

Bimhgnooloo* ' Mother of All,' Atjit- 

traha, 116 

Binb customs nnd belief: {m a/^ 
Twin*); amulets, to secure abun¬ 
dance of milk, Italy and Spain* 
46$ ; baby bled Tor WtK 

Bantu,, 250; hftby feci w-ilh Sour 
milk, Bantu* 150 ; bedr y held i n 
sntukc, Bantu* z|a; Uab) putgeil, 
Bantu d 25 p : baby rubbed wish coW- 
dungana rolled in ikin f Bantu, 35a 

Block Anna* cuvr haunter, Leicester! 

IS 
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BtsfkWrd: in folklkie, Ireland, 411 
Blaclt iluck: phratry ami totem cf 
Winridjnri [ribs, 246 
BEoimtin, son of Applt + tele ef f j 73 
BUlhnmh, Wife of Curoi. 334, 335 
Bleeding, nrnules against, Spring 469 

BliruJfoiliimjT cEiitortiB. s Wale*, 375 
Blind mttfi’s buff, 274-5■ Wales, 375 
Bludiiuwcdd* tale of, 313 -3 
Blood i iJl casiing lots. Scandinavian 
temp3414 ■ drawling implies be-, 
trollial, Ireland, 114 ; ferival by, 
m India* 505 ; sprinkled 

an temple walls and people, Scandi- 
nnvin, 414, 417. 4 a> 

Blue; Atibethtadi G)as P 34 
Boar* ait P{p 

Bocpnn&C; oak in syimmEhy with 
ksnpb 314 

Boclhlj Derg* son of the Doghda, ijq 

Bnghmisin + ftKl ctmother of Finn, 42S 
U** of** Jii:n 5 LupaS r 
N it ran e Fil^n ; Frji^ue; Slovene*.: 

Vla$mj : cat barfed in CGHl- 
fieM &C,* Chris? Etuis Ere,, SJJ; 
hurtM custom, 276 
Boboet, King, st£ King Subnet 
Boi rme, If* Boyne 

Bone amulet/ for teething* Spala, 
45b, 464-5, 471 ipitfu) 

Bone!', human : built into prison of 

Manawytjdfln, Gower f 142 * a* 

sorcerer's mh. £^* Tibet, 3; aj 
trumpet* Hha. 3 
Bonfires, r« bre 

Books pieaented lo Folk-Lore Sodetv, 
*>9 

Boomerang ; suggested in Ji tjnV-i 
story, 501 
Borneo, jftr Dyaks 

Bomiokune: 3 he * Big Bell Tree/ 6 1 
Bower, H. M, t TB* Or vf GuMw, a 
Boy Bishop. ih# p 3^3 
Bo>me rivet ^ burst from acted Well, 

3 r • fis ^ Irish king, 162 ; 

fore-arm of frumps wife, 31, 45 
Bradgate trail, hom* of Udv Jane 
Grey, 333 

Enm, the ;v^r r >44 S. ^55. 

16 ^ 16*309, 330, 32d, 333, 

i4jr41 r 

Erandenboig, w Uepe 
HfUElWen, daughter or Llvr p tale of, 309 
Brauthahn custom, i&o.j, &&4 
Brazil e folktales* 256 : wuwl-god 
back-foeicd, 131, 135 


Brcfnw: king in story of shield of 
Hugh Son of Dnach* 70 
Breg Leith.* fi™ mound of p 67 
Br ^ chief of F™ore, 29, 33, 45-^ 

Breiagtiei |w o/x* Rcdm} 1 ballad, 
313 4 : dovei and oaki, 327: robin, 
baEkefs about, 4^7 

Bridal customs and belief m Mar- 
rsagt custom^ and beliefs 
Brigan turns ; oak coffin, 331 
Brigii, Irish goddess, 325-6 
Bri-Lelth e h^th-frail: eaten by Irish 
king p 162 

Bristol: mistletoe enn'ed on tomb* 
323' string tricks, 373 

Brk the wuanl, l6t 
Enrffib Centra] Africa ; mcui d 4S1 
Erithh Coiumlaii e Folktale, 3 
Brirish Gtdsna P Esseituibo Indians 
Erittanv p iu Bretagne 
Broad Somid, m Kuimnurbura rrilw 

Broom r matd formed from blossoms 
OF, Wales, 311-2 

Brosnach Eivtn cresses eaten bv 
Irish king, j 63 7 

Btiigh tui IkjEnn; in Ccfu\wj witJk tkt 

Ancimti* 170; tn laic of Dkrmuid 
and Gmlnne p 441 
Buan* King, Jtf King Biaart 
puckinghamsbrnf, m Wobara 
Buddhism : Jatokis, 13-4, 498.501; 
Tiber, 3 

Buffalo^ Indian i oa scnp^gaat in Dfis- 
lerah festirsV India^ 209, 374 
ibikovrina p $U tlucuts 
Bulgaria : goal or sheep us marrmce 
[Tift, m i -".The Shades Of the Bd- 
bnsy Ijf Hiu M, E. Durham* 113 
Bull 3 u« dfr Cattk) ; head w orn in 
annua] urarTwe ofDic-nyjtus, Athens* 
179: Mcrificed it cutting of mink, 
toe* CaalE, 33^4, uf<er holmjMitiiP\ 
IceHnd, 407-S, ahd m Sr Mara?1 
day. Ross 5hif Cp 333: shape-shifting 
Into, Jcelara], 433; while,samficed. 
Ireland* u 

Butbighcer/ amulets* Spain + 458-9 
Ban-raoreii churinga. AusttnbA. 400 
Burial customs and beliefs, tft Death 
and funeral custom! and [fellah 
Byrne, Wm C, S.t Does the Feilk. 
Lore Society erist for ihc Study of 
tarty Institution 7 . 533-5; ttrtfcw 
5 ' / - A H a ^ - httemtifidtude 
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Burrel Green s 3 uck dish. 173 
H'l-.Kmnrn 1 folklore, L j ; In Korans 
Blljhn 25 J 

Butt eoitnEy, JrV Amin 
ftusEctiiy : erpoMon ceremony, Feb, 
27 , Well phalli, 363. 2?i t iiRl 
killed Or freed for Fuck, 277-b; 
wing^ u fairy clothes, Ireland, 442 
Bu 1 . [-i 1 r lamp, Tibet t 3 
By arnce, ter Baiame 


Cadenhw Oftk, New Forest, 31 { 

Cadi/: eye* printed on booli, 463 
CpbH it* t?Q 

Gael Q^bdIud, 170-1 
CailEe uf t he Fwflna, 436 
Cabbie, King, uc King Qairbx£ 
Cairene Ffilklorc* III, by A. IT 
Sam! i i jo, 191-zoo 
Cairns e Thmgenl \he maid of the 
oim + wofsluppetl, 405-6 
Cairo: Lai rent Fol Is (ore* 11 l f by 
TroL A- II. Suvrt, l^0 F 191^300 
Giirpnf, ion of Ogam, 29 
Caithness shire : holed SEOnes p 7 
Cftk« : “ Thor, 1 ' Luicalh ire* 2, 7: 

wedding, Great !<u&ria&c, 252-4 
Catedvwkh, Gawrin*s swoed, 343 
Calf: fi« ffinr Cm lie); dedicated to 
Thor, Fluamanfn sagi* 391 ; ghoit 
fciiEKamated in, Iceland, 412 
Culraighe LaithLen : in pt wm a 34 
Cambria : prince always subject to 
htriinp, 339-30 

CtUttlridge: cal'* cradle, S4-; 
Camhridgefihirc, tee Cambridge ; and 
hulbcnm 

Cwnekrt t to Arthurian legends, 538 
Campogna, Roman : naiuet ¥ 46 5 
Camp.iFfm, fee Capua 
Campt-.-elE; Ckn descends from Piur 
mu i i1 r 4 ^2, and crest rnmemory of, 451 
Campbelron- r ^mc h 105 
Catapcidown (Natal), set Amu/mwe 
tribe r Inrtdt tribe 

Cimtulo*, Celtic de&Y, 42S 
Candle, Wto, blessed by Pope, Easter, 

Candlemas; bonfires, 325 
Candlerm* Eve, ^ Brink's Festival 
CapnibalkHU: ha folktales, 5*4 I in 

jaufes, 499 

Caiilon Gmcm: a; nog trick „ 371 

CajHU : Si J33 

^rayas l an gabies, 2SS 

C^-bury Hill; Trims7 well, source of 
Boyne* 31 


Cardwell: tnbil All-Father, 175 
O-r.E'.Ehia, set SI oven ions 
Garfow, set Barrow river 5 
katbrilly 

Carmarthenshire: {set alto Cytiwvl 
Gaco); Roman inscriptions, 38 
Caraarvons*iiirCp ier Bc-ddgelert; 'tW 
Snowdan 

Coinlnbip set S I oven Lars 

Carnival . buried or east out in c ffi l;j« 

Ac. t = 5 ^ 

Cam nek : ash-tree, 63 
Carulioe Islandi, jw Cap island 
Carpentaria, Gulf of : tribal bcllefl,, 
17S 

Carrov- ni iic: Baltic of Northern 
Moyluru, 209 

Carthaginian* 1 eyes painted dEI bdU<** 

Cosslbdktm, King, itt King Qti- 

si bells un 

CtatOTp tee Dio^ufi 
Cat: buried In Cornfield «£c, P Christ¬ 
mas Evif, Bohemia-, 277 ; C&*i from 
high plan- uumrily, 270 r cooked 
far newly n^arried t La Cretin, 
283; driving uoi devil as, Es- 
I h mi in, 263 ; in mnrriiLge caslom^ 
Fnlapri &U, 2&1 1 thrown into 
new house, 265-6, 2S1 ; skin of 
nmive cal on cniblemalic 5tick h 
^Ulu wedding + 476 ; thrown 6llt of 
g^lteSp Kimiess, Holland P 270, or 
It am height. Belgium &C,„ 276, 
ftp ihrough broken wiiadoWp 
2^1 

Catalcmm, tar BaTrcloliH 
Catamcniii, amulets for use in F Italy 
and Spain, 46® {fi/afth Vlmf* 4^5 
Calhair, King, see King Cathoir 
Cat's Ct*d]e, t>> W, 3 mats Pocock, 
7 i- 9 d 

Cat! It r (V* Bel]: Calf; Cow ; 
HWif'OjE): blood sprinkled an temple 
and people Seindinavta, 420; 
cattje kmal jh burying place, Zulus, 
4&I 1 ennneeted with Nuajiu ^.C.1 
45, 47; driven betweetl fifW, 
BcElane, lreiond t 36, 45; murrain 
averted by casting victim Orel pre- 
dpiee F Wales, 276 i owned by 
divine king, Ireland, 465 Mcrw* 
of Artemiy PhSKi^ 396 ; at Zulu 
wedding* 476-7 
Caucasus: morzioge custom, 

Cavan 1 ^ tee *k* BallieljOmUghl = cure 

ofdf-shoatiug, 200-to 
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Cawdor Castle; hawthorn, 172-3 
Celebes : IjTWrthropy, 262 
Cclichiir, chimjibi] nfUlilcr, 70 
Colts t early institution*, 511- lin- 
puiiiic divisions, 2> ; sky-god, 27- 
7 l r I4i"3 

Cc nl ritl Amifro 2 calendar miettd 
Sc., 13 

CereSy itflitmti Of, Ljdncy Park 40 
Tit, by H- M. 

Eawer + 9 

Osaifp gjamddiufihicr rtf Ncmii H 154 
Champ d‘four : wrqo freed annoally, 
270 

Changelings : change ptevenLed by 
charmed mistletoe,. Fdthifait^ 319 
Charms and spelts: [ih ah* Amukti 
and talismans) 1 

^mjHif—bmck&che, 27S ; barren.’ 
It£$% Amaru lu h 4JS3; catrie 
ailment, Jreland, 7, 30: dis¬ 
eases, Amiuulu, 4S3, Philip- 
tipilepsy, Ikm tu h ; 
freckles, Germany &c., 278-9: 
Hi evu, Beady, 7 % fairies, 
Perthsriiie* 319 j mumps, 
BiinlQ, 2 |d; wuchcflft, Perth- 
Shire, 319 ; 

dturingn* m love chantii, Aus- 
If.dia, 491:to find sWarmoF bees, 
278; to guard in ImU le. Fen h shire, 
W lo obtain fain, Gfo&etfiagtn, 
272; weather ^pctls, feriand, 414-5 
CkfflwcMid Forest: (i^ d/jp 

H*!lb oaks in sympathy w-itk 

Udy Jane Grey* 323 
Chaa-'i J- Stneflkon: exhibits by, t > 7* 
72 3 ij&mi 

Cbadnon ■ iUf ■ Setae; 4 hacheleEte 1 

cuslmiu Good Friday, 2S0 
Cbcpaja tribe: marital terms and 
cugamsalmn* 179, itfi, 1S5 
Chepstow, Lydn-ey Park 
Cherokee Indians : annum] festival of 
purifirAtion, 262 

CbraLGUl, wild: as amulet, Spain., 
464 1 / 70/4 l *«ds used m amulets 
*0 named, Spain, 467 [fluff) 
Clfidia, GnilH Stales ol Col unriiia, 481 
Chieome coatl, maiic gtc4cless, 
Mexico, 127 

ChHdhUfh Customs and Mltfe, ttf 
Birth CttHOms and belicA 
Child cfrrwA, tft Innocents" Huy 
Ckitdhtwd fff Fwtiem l 71 #* by J. A, 
MucCuiloch, reviewed* 503-5 
ChuiaS [m aim Yung’Ring-Fti}; 


chum*. 7; band impressions 
insEcid of *emh, nj ; haMrcwmg, 
256 : life #onhip, 190 {//.j/4 
Chippewa Indians ; String trick, 
Chtrinnossm^i, South Amer. Eribe„ 135-6 
Christmas Day ; Cadenham oaks 
budded* New Fatal, 311 ; Gks 
tunbtny came! or hawthorn budded, 
3|l 

CbrisiltEoa Eve: in Arthurian snga,. 
; cat buried in cornfield 
e«tia h 277: wren burned, 
Entrugus, 270 

ChrLstmastide: (*## dim Christmas 

Day; and Christmas Eve) \ apple^ 
trees blossoming at, |II m r blood 
Sprinkled at Vtde kut, b’candircam* 
414 ; ejipiilrion eercmwiis, S. 
German)" eLc., iba-3 : Gla-stonbiiiiy 
walnut, in leaf, 311 

Chthrtnhn deities, Jl-2 r 55,. 59, 277, 
W> 399'4m 40 ? 

Cbuids, deirkios, India, 136 
Churingitft: aA 4 rt£i*led wiE h anecstot^i 
Arunta tribe, 238 4I : ]w 11 -roarer, 
connect^] With leshCainaticin belidi, 
x\cistiaJb 4 49Q 
Cial.iin, tale of* 33^3 
Olipa t jtf Corycus 
CitnuLiti, the, 7 

QrcumdsJE>Ei t not amongst Mahyika. 

Cbnn McLachhiftiii z Imdge the rnwnn 
trte ,453 

Clapbam : string tnck, 3^7-8 
Clare, it* Magh-adhaf 
Claudn&dc la Deeertc, in Arthurian 
«PV 2jl 

Clenor ? leered ash, 64 
CUoduof ihe Fair Hair. *54 j 5 
Ortdd, E, i Crystal-Garing, 373-4; 
bis vki*t i>n crystal-gaeifig dia- 
Emsscd, ajr-3 

Clo^nnafuncbiri, meariinE of, 

Clyde river, in miracle of St Kenri- 
gern, 329 

Cock ■ boadisk egg thrown over roof, 
281 j cocklhrowibg cerem&nics, 
274 Sn 2S2; tigured i>n wed¬ 
ding euk«. Great Rusys, 282 ; 
with live toes fcccpa ofl" afrits, 
Cairo, 198; bead thrown Oft roof, 
Jan* 1 3, Russia, 281 : in marriage 
euslnms, 281-3; sacrificed, eve of 
Day of AtonemmE* Jews, 275-6, 
28t ; valued, 2S5 ; white, given to 
vmuoffe bride, E. France, 283 
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Cod : as toca] nickname, 32 
Cotfee, cup of, «uni from. Cairo, 19S 
Ceini x in elf-bags, H.W. Ireland, 

, *“‘3 

Cblic i figh bones as 1 colie-slope^ 1 
Fnm«, J66 7 

CbLIaciaiita, 72^106, 190-229, 3f£-7£ 

454 S? 

Cotijur* in folklore, Jty tmJtf turijtoj 
tufk ji WMte 

Columbia, United States of, *w 
United SiMci of Cciumbii 
Canning,, &m of Aitkin, 66 
Conatre, Kin^ w King Conniie 
Connl] Ceamachp 16E, 334-5 
Conception; caused hw spirit foam 
totem tentic, Australia, 18-9, 4%, 
4£2: unlucky on first 7 c&yi of 
^ Baramhlt, Cairo, 197 
Conchnlmf, King, m King GoochoW 
Connaught i [/« oh? Craaehan * 
King Crimthon Cass ; Leitrim; 
Mayo : Sligo); opcuiym, 16$ ; 

meaning of 1 * ditch., N 204 
Cann-cda, story of, 169-70- 
Cbnnla, folktales of + 146-7, 154, 159, 

„ 1 ** **6, 333 * 343 i 444 

Conn^l Ly, R. H* 1 review- by,—Ren- 
del Harris's 7^ Ortf vf tht 
Tbwj, 493-8 

Contin t 1 Mira'i Bush, 1 331 
Cook, A. B,, Tbv European Sky* 
God, IV-VII, The Celts,. l f 37-71, 
t 4 |- 7 % 3 DfA 427 S2 
Coptic JoSklijfe T folktales, 104; 

month rhytUM. 197 
Coraclcp magic, of ManaamaiL, 142 
Coral; amulets, Spain, 457-S, 460 
(ffrUdj) j itJeU probative agairut 
*7»l eve, Spain, 460 
Coma the droid, 146-7 
Corbie* it? Raven 
Corinthian letters, apocryphal, 497 
Cork country, ut Ciena/ 

Connac, King, iw King Cannae 
Coro : in* *ilt# Oats ; and Wheal); 

itorw for, Manylka, 4^6-7 If?***) 
Cornel* j« Hawthurn-tm 
Com sprits* vegeiiUicni fciuis, and 
the ltlce: Br%ir, Hebrides. 326; 

** churn * h m torn fcmby, Ulster, 7 ; 
cult among Slav** 358 
Cornwall: (itt &St# Bocontoe ; flaw* 
hundred of; LaflhadrOn I*4rk 1 
LoitWiEhieL % Iambus; and Truro}! 
*c±on or plum, 57; undent drama, 
56-7 ; Kang Arthur living as raven, ] 


3434 ptg'fi nose thrown over batK, 
281; St Ncot, 42 6, 55 
Correspondence* 107-114+ 230-5. 

373 - 4 - Sfl 7 

ConigauFid m ballad, ltretagnc+ 314 
Coircnshigo or CoTrimfrigafib* mcm- 
ing of, 62 

Coccus ; CtEryctAO cm u prison of 

Bens, 28 

Co*: nkkrwme as 23 

C&e d + Or, «e Chat ill on ■ so r- Seinv 
Coughing: shows baby trot bewitched, 
Bantu. 230 

Council of Folk-Lore Society: dee- 
60m 5 : report* 6-9* zy o 
Courting customs and belief!: 
Eiol'ricmiu> i% 2 : cock in, Indre. 
2S2 : Ireland, 114 

Cow s [ju a/w Cnule); charms tt> 
cuic h Antrim. 7, or r<i pmteelp 
An:rtm, 7 ; dutig ruhbijd on halnr^ 
Kcintu. 250 ; lliti! air. .w* di^eha^ed 
m milch cow* by fuirin, Leitrim, 
SOI j gho*t Ets, Iceland, 4 t 2 | m 
I nca] nickname. 22; in marriugo 
CtUftoTB, Illyria. 283 ; signs of df j 
Ehoodtig, N T , W. Ireland, 203; 
While, trnme of Boyne, Wife of 
Kuarfiip 45 

Ctiwal 1 enurt, 96. 222 
Cowrie shell: els amulet, Italy and 
Spain, 466 i/Zii/r) 

Crab 1 Ah local nickname, 22 
Crab-apple* ^ Apple 
Cred^, asughteJ ot Cairbre, IJQ-I 
Cice, A- T+ Crawford t lLickfoarteri 
Being*, t, 7. 131-40 
Cfdddyludpdaughler otKmgLIudd.aS 
Cteid^ worker in bronze of Irish 
godj, 29 

Cremation, Vr Death ami funeral 
cwtoraawvd bdiels 
Cress t of Brmnuch eaten by Irish 
king. 162 

Crete : bcueiyl nrqr sacred nee t 61 
Crim Tartsj^ : marrbige custom, 2Sj 
Crirmhan Cas*. King + King 

Crknthan Qu» 

Croatia ns; 1 means of living 1 denote* 
orchaid fruir. 57 
Crocodile 1 human, an Nile, 398 
Cromlechs: at Kiltuhhdd, 443-4 i 
turicn women cured by visit, Ire¬ 
land, 44S; often called Bed of 
Diaimmii and Grainne t IreUml, 
443-4* 44^ J Wish** granted after 
visit, Ireland R 44S 
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Cnwke* W.Be i tot him* Cnstom* 
1141 reviews — MacCutlocb^ 
Tkt CMSdimd $f Fit turn, 503.3 j 
Franc ess Tkt er Steri&t arf 

tkt Buddha 1 Ftrwttr Bfrtk 1, vo£ 
V p 49S- 50; kecd's Tkt Ntrrifoj af 
i 20*21 ; Drucott's SiM/a 
Pr/typr Taitiy tr Fpfk'Taici frvm 
tkd 501.3 

Capping jVniitLLU" Kan, by J. 

Stneston Oasy p 73- 3 
Cum ; in roniktt, Sp«m p 469 {/ybfch 
on coin in dfdiag*-, N.W. Ireland, 
303 \ of straw, amulet Against hre T 
IreLand, 313 

Crow : In bwt &bl«, Cairo. 196 ; 
dwdlj on poisoned: haj^i lrpet, $&, 
165 ; in folktale, Bretagne p 313-4 ; 
name of death goddess Erin, 

166; aj phratry, AmUBJim 24, 
HO, 242, 14r>; white* eye salve 
from* Cairo P 19S 

Crown j of aeorttd, Ireland, i 6 &* r of 
flowers* XreUndp 16S; k of oak^naves* 
Greece and IlnJy*. 315 
Croydon ; Vicar'* Oak p 322-3 
Cruachan: palace. 160 
Crostaeca in folklore: {lit aha Crah); 

daw ai amulet, Spain. 45S 
Cmld-ELdne. 2*1-3, 373 4 
Cunn O Lothdtiun the poet, l6i*2 
Cuchulainn signs: competition for 
championship, [6S P 334-5; C, £c- 
bark-footed, I* 1 - 3 , 13;* i3.fi : em¬ 
bodiment of sort god* 163-4, 16$, 
333; GiWfliij the British equiva¬ 
lent nf C.. 33!, 427: fold «p, i 

^35! the mating of C* 1*3, 
326; The Sttk-bed of C- P 148-501, 

Ckicloci! cmt o m i on first seeing, 27E 
Ctdross: apple-tree of St Sari, 32# * 
life of St Kcmigern U, 329-*□’ 

Cult ^ tkt ffixzmlj TutifUy Tkt^ 
by J. Kendcl Hurras, reviewed, 
493-8 

CumuJt father of Finn, 427-9, 45$ 
Cumberland, m Edenhaltd Man- 1 
caster - r Tame-wad ling ; md 

Worldsgton 
Cumbal. iff Cumall 
Cup, magic, of Irish kings, 152-3, 155, 
1% 

CuraplrJi, wftnd genius* Brazil, 135 
Cure of ELf’Shootang m the North- 
West of Ireland, by Rev. J. Median* 
I*0> 2 ™ 5 -tO 


Curoi, King. J 4 t Kang Curoi 
Custom and Kdief in the Icelandic 
Sa^s, by Mitt L. W T Faraday, 
&&, $ 7 - 4*6 

Cyclops m>e of folktales* 504, 

Cynwvl Gaeo ; Inscribed STune, 41-2 
Ci&A Tkt h 

reviewed* 251-2 

Daghda + The* !?0y 325 
Duhomej-: ser pent god, zdS-^o 
DAire Doimthecb, 342 
Daihoiasie CajUle: the Edge well Oak p 
322 

Dalkeith : the Edge*dI Oak, 322 

DfilLara Forpaih the poet, 6 $ 

Eknmefi, M. Long worth* Fopulor Poetry 

oflhc BalDeh&,S -9 
Panl>e p Eerpent god, Dahomey F 36&-70 
r^ftcesi AmainL M| 473-4 Uftefti}+ 
476-7; A^stmlk 4%; Moqai 
IndtUi^ I; Philippines^ 123 ; sword T 
3fi2-i ! war. 477 s weddltl^! 279- 
80 , 474 i/'V/J b 476 
Dana, Irish goddess. 2 & 
f’J-i rlsng rivcj : mM Ail-Father, 175 
Dllcstoivo, 03 wmultu Italy and Spain, 

Dathe, the Un of, 63-3, 6S-9 
Dathi, King, U 4 King D.it hi 
Day of Atonement 1 saerifioc on ere, 
jrwSp 275-6, 2-Sl 

Dayi and Scasom : April, 4S ; Ascen- 
lion E^y, 371 f Angust P 44 r [62*311, 
333; Autumn, 416, 4ifi; Baba* 1973 
BaramMt. 197 ; Beltane, feast of, 
29-30, 64-5, 325 ; Camilcmosp 335; 
Candlemas £v C| 325 ■ Cwraaval, 2 5&; 
Christmas Day, 31 i; Chtiitmas Eve, 
2"0 h 27 7., 339; Ch ri-.[ntiLT,i \dc ,263.3, 
^ 277 . 311 , 339 , 4 * 4,417 S; D*y 
of Aconemcnl, 275-6, ?#i; Dewm^ 
p +ti 270. 283, ju* 339 P 

383, 4^,417^1 Dioscuri in calen- 
dnr, 49 S i Dusserah ftstivah 369, 
274; EmI 4 tp 7* 263,. 3S0,470 i Feb- 
™* 7 i 2ti 3 i 3 * 5 pWE Friday. 197, 
2Sq E Good Friday, aSo ■ J fallow 
Eve, ft 211 2 t 319 201 Innocents 1 
Davp 383; January, i9y T 37r# ig ti 
33 ®-^ 341 E July* 43-41 Tune. 141, 
111,4171 Lamjmt.44: Lent, 25^; 

LngAllied festival, 44 f 162 ; 

497 ; May, 4 S P 48-5^ *4, 

262p 3§2, 5&L 434 r May Day t 
4 S. 4 ^ 64. 362 , 434 ': 

May tvve,. 46 ; Mkhannncr* 141 * 
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417: Mittal muter Eve, 141 ; Mld- 
winScri 4*4-S s Mnhamrn^ 19& J 7 i 
Monday, lf>7; ftew \cari Day, 

27 a. #-&* I 4 i? Nmrtmbef! 3 °- 
149 ; October 44 i l 97 f 2112 » 

i[cp3Q. 420 t I'aLrti Soimiy t 47 ^ ? 
Rumman* 19? 1 Si Ban^aW 
311- £t Bartholomew's Day, 3 tii 
St Brigii 1 * Wr*! S* 

Maree* Daft 333 : St hizMo* 
Day, 5E3 f Si JSiffirf >Ci 5 i t 333 > 
Samain, feast »r'. JO, 44 . S^t ^SP' 
|<mber. 276; Shrove Tuesday* 27 5 ! 
Sprint:, W, Z 79 > 236 - 7 : Sun «Jaft 
197,470; Tfamifo, 377 : Tuesday* 

46 p 475 s Wed«wiff , i 197 ! ^ mCrr ' 
25», 262, 4 * 4 , 4 *^. 4«S 
Dnlh and ImemJ customs andW«S& I 
[Of GhwH: dW 0 «vh); 

burial eutiocu, Icelandic sara, 
3 o 7l 400-3, 408* 4 tW # Mmyjka, 

4S7, Shnpgura- 4 %t '^ ^ 4 ! 

torpie not passed In front ofi Ice- 

tar-d. 41J S corpse removed through 
hole i n wall, SbangaJLtWt 4 F 4 ; a - 
tlun T Norway, 410 £ dead affected by 
condition or bowe, Iceland, 4^*5 
dead, gjftl to. Iceland, 397, JM-J* 
Philippine*, ia2, llfft W. 
197. 199-2001 dead inhabit black 

bCNlkkr, Philippine 122, or how* T 
Iceland, 404-S e 'lend invoked at 

sacrifice, Zulus, 4S3; hast amon# 

grave*, end of Ramadan, Upper 
Eevpb 197 £ fca3t tluee mmih* 
after death. Manyika. 4 ^ 7 : 

Ugh led at graves, Australia, 2611: 
future Life, belief* about* Iceland. 
400 - 4 . 4 **p Faragnay, 12 * Philip¬ 
pines, IZ2 1 gmws slept opera* N.*, 

VValdp 261 ; kraal removed ufitT 
death. Sbrauufcjbs sick allowed 
Ifidlein hutp ManyLka, 4 & 7 u Z*duj, 

4&4 

*Efc*ih* buried or cam oot* 35**1 
166 

Dumber: (#/ afoChroUnas: Christ- 
masDay : Cbristmn Eve * Imvo- 
cents" Day; onrfSl Nichole Day) -. 
G-&, annual fair, St Ne«i*i (htuoL),, 
44; 17th St Nicholas" fair, Si 
Neotfl (HtmLj s 44 

D^hlitei molhei ol Ciwhulun, 163-4. 
166 

Deer; FfflJt MacCumaU connected 
withd 435 6 ; in fg!fc|nl» d Ireland, 
342, 435 i boms as amuSetB, Spdfl* 


4 ssMftet) ; in legend of St Nwt* 
46: of Ldibnech eaten by In sh 
king, 162 ; Otad's mother a deer. 
435 i shape-shifting imo. hnBB, 
435 ; skins WMTV by Finn Mae- 
Cumall, 4331 whiti* Hi ballad, 
Bretagne. JM , .. lh 

Deity, conceptions of: Australia* 

1 ifi“7* 174 dp iW* iSS-go; 

KaintchjMlnles, 24S 
Delhi: siring game. &S 
Delos: Nike of Mikkiades, 1 J 9 
Driphyne, *frake gaokr of ZeLis, 2B 
Demons and evil spirits 1 [u* 
tkviih Ain tbe boFdsman, Indi^ 
136 ; back-fooled, India 4 ft, 13 i_3 p 
136 ? ehnrelf, India. 136; umke- 
malt. Sew Caledonia, Ijt, 13S 
Denmark : (tfr ofr-? Faroes ^ Gr«ci- 
land; amf Iceland); cats cmdla, 
92 % root ciTgruite to Nttada, 47 
DeomeiTW^ bride of Laecajre, ie| 
Dergcfcjcbc, King* rar K 5 n£ Dtrg' 
crodlC 

Devil t back-fooled, Ireland, i 3 T « 
133 s cloven hoof, I40; driving 00b 
EfiLboniat 263; goafs to *J* 

1401 origin of c^Eal-g^i^P s i 2 t 
in “wassail boK. h Vorkshfre, J 49 
Dc»il ootwillcd type of folktales, 253 
Devon! DumnoaLF. 4= : stHng tfiek, 
3 ^ 3-9 

Diamantlaa rivet: Trial 10nihipsp 109 

Diana: GtaLnnccompared with, 44 * I 

NcmcweasU T solar, 44 J * 4431 r *~ 
Eal^d 10 Vjtbm*. 44 s ! St BfLgit 
compared wilhr 326 
DUn-Cecbc. i«ch of Irish gods. iq Y ?QQ 
Diarmuld and GntfDKt 439 l -i 44 + 44 *. 

451-3 

Dice games ; FhiEippincs, 121 
Dieri, set Dteyeri 

DieycrL tribe: 393 * wroboree, ! 

mafiiage easterns. I 77 ' 9 ^ 1 

394-7. 301 , 3031 *i>\ All-Father 



Dinas _ 

Dinas Emrcifi or Ffaiaon* in me tfom 
Mflbioogion, 49 . .. p 

Dingwall: nerijic^ on St Maiee s 

d*jfr .133 l ^ 

Dinnsenehoff, the, 60-7, lol 
ESmxtig, tale of prince of T 311-2 
DionysskLS : annual marriage, Athens, 
37^9 

Dioscuri, The. 493"S 
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Din-: offering^to dead, 199-100 
Dis, Cellic jarmUei to, 55 
Discos 1 (jw aim u«iiirr y 

; amulets against* Spain, 
467 (/Art) t bools fcr- 2*4 ; *an 
be transferred* Bantu, 250 
Diseases i eau&ed by snake, Bantu, 
249, spirit*, Philippines, 13 ? 

LHsir, jiy Fyltfji 

DHatafF, shape^hifling into. Iceland, 
422 

Divination: {/# aim Omens: anJ 
Oracle*): by birds, Doth Lomond. 

g a; by dreams, ScandtiwvBi, 415-6^ 
v runs, Hallow Eve, Ireland., 
5S; (ay yew rods Ireland, 67 i 
at Yulctide, Scandinavian 4 M ~5 
Dodona, oak of, 67, 327 
Owes the Folk-Lore Society -erist for 
Lilt! Study of Early IniLiUllionS?, by 
Mias C 3 , Burme, 253-5 
Dog ; as total nickname; JI E ltt 
tempk of Nodons, Lydney Firk, 
40 j white* sacrificed, Iroqisota, *65 
Dolls : The Folklore vi Dolls, by E- 
LffvetL 129: in "wiaail KH^ n 
Yorkshire, $49-50 , 

Dolpbin ■ bones as annilcts, Spain, 

Denude^ King* /rr King Domald 
I^HnbnalL tacit-fooled, l^M, 13® 

Pomnal I. ton of King Murchad, 6 1 p 6S 
Donegal, J*r Itushowcn 
Donkey ; amulet for,. Spin, 456 ; 
ears cropped, ^to^ui Indians, 7 2 ’_3 ? 
ligurc votive ofFering, Spain* 
471 ; valued, 2B5 

DooEaa wood* i loary free, 442-4- 4 Jt 
Dove: av*ocialed with oak* 527, end 
St Columcillc, 327; on British 
sceptre, 3.15; golden, m cup 
handles, Grtrtc. t6S ; while, m 
ballad, Brcta^he, 3I4 
Dragon : fiery, guard* buried trtasnuc, 
Iceland, 412-3;. Ln Mabino^on, 49 
Drains, Folk, ttr Folk-dranaa 
Dream* : divtiutioo by, Sauiditmvia, 
415-6: in Icelandic sagos, 397$; 
of King Caihair, 1 61 
Drolls t Cairo, igM 
Drontheim; Tborgcrd to Iceland 
from, 4^7 

Druids: .Ireland, 3j 4 * 69-70 S 

33-4; sacrificed white bulls, 34; 
tree divinity find Slone pillar 
associated, 61T white assoemted 
with, 33-4 


Dmim Suit he* the poet, 66 
Drurflintfriuor DrumnahunsbiQ, mean¬ 
ing of, 

Drums, musical 1 Tibet* 3 
Duach Dnbh, King, itt King Duseh 
Duldi 

Dabhros t the fairy ijtikken-ttee, 
4 jg^, 443-5, 451 , 

Dublin county* m I!o*lti 
Duck; earihdwarft with feel of* 
tier many, 134 : figured on wedding 

cakes* Client Ru^u, ?S; 

Dusker: skin wOT apron by 
Baperi, Transvaal, 4^4 
Dura hart on shire, ire Ijocft Lomond 
Dumnonii: Nudof kingof, 37, *2, 143 
Dimgsuvant Finn"* leap* May Day, 
434 

Durban : dances, 477 : witch-doctor’s 
neck lace, *$3 j /-Aa/£> 

Durham. Miss M- E-* "The Shade 
of the Balkans, " 113 
DuriOw i ftpple-crH^* 3iS 3 named 

frotn oak-groves 327 

Dns^enb festival, Mhan, 269, 274 
DuEeh folklore, wv Holland 
□yaks: tellgious rltes B 236 
Dyred, kings of realm of, I43 

Eaglet in armorial Ijetuings, Scot- 
Idnd* pa; auguries from, ^lay 
Eve, Ijoeb Lorocnirid, 503 in folk¬ 
tale, British Columbia* 133 ; on 
brepl re as symbol. ib^JEj; shape- 
ahliLLnj' into* Wales, 312-5 
Kagkhawk: phratry* AuiEidli, 24, 
tia, 24?* 246 

Earth dwarfs, in German wg$ r 134-5. 
140 

Earth godsi fly before new religion, 
Iceland* 599: Jupiter, 311 Nuad*, 
31-23 Zcuv* 3E 

Easter; laim Good Friday]; 
candle blcwed by Pope, 470; eggs^ 
Hncuh, 7 ; expulsion ccfvmony, 
Barcehma, 263 

East* hum!red of: Pumttri* Onk^ 
J 33 4 

East Indies, iff Borneo; Celebes! 

anJ Sms 

Fast well: u*ki In sycnpwtby with 
Kindles, 323 

f>tbg i of borvefletll test of pagan¬ 
ism * Iceland* 419-20 
Ebcr, Milesian leader, 133 
Eberswald j birds Caught, carried, 
iind freed. Aiccnsson Day, 271 
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Echtoch mar F rlfirla-m h, fin her of 
N'clilLi, ja 

F-dtix. Siwurfs, 405-d 
Edenhatl t fuck cup, 173 
Edciit, ion ofN'mid, 35 
Edcasa: Dioscuri, 407 ; tn-cripfkun 
* 9 * 497 

Edge well oak + J 32 

E^inbmgb £ docent nf St Kt'nti^prn, 


^mlmighshire., mr Dtlhuurig Cutlc ; 
ttolkcnh; (iMi'BiiLnbqfgli 
Eqf; Ewtef egg*, HutttR 7 

iagi, 4001# W'S- W h 

or 3 

W» ■*£»* jSS.4tr, 416 7 

Egypt : {set mfi* Assuan ; Cairo: 
J Jelw In ; Luxor; N Lie \. S tibia ; 
Qaxr cs-$nyyad 1 and -Qubbet cl 
Hiwa|; undent religion, 34, 506-7 * 
folktale* 506: sotaj-blrd* 154 ; tree 
worship* 199 

Ember jar* Odin’* h«t t 409 
Elephant; I 11 jitak* *t«ry> 499500 
Eti-doctoo, ^rWInrdi 
Ktpinsbirt T u* Urnwh*ft 
EUvrlod, ton of Madoftr 313 
Ell r tti meanae cow to delect elf- 
shooting, N. \\\ lie Lind p 203-4 
Efm-irfCi llowlh Cajtlo* m 
Eicon, 0 * review by p —Chamber** 
7"4? Afadfame/ A/^, 37984 
Rive*, Mf Ffliftp* 

Elysium, w Hades 
Emairi tf acha : eoniest fn* champion■ 
*bip f 335i Royal 11 uurf, 160, 168. 
337 ; uboos on Caebuhin, 336 
Emer, wife of Cuehnlainn, i>0, 33B 
Emhain of [be Apti&C-trees, Man- 
no rail's palace, 143-5, 157 * 3 ®* ^3 
Emu 1 Arunta deity with feet of, 

. >54 5 

England: (At a£ij unritr memft of 
ttmitfat) i crown, 315; string tricks, 

35*73 

Enlacfo 1 seed as amulet* Spain, 467 

if**) 

tntmipics: hunting of wren , Christ - 
mi* »c, 270 

Eoehaiil* son ot Lttghaid Menu, 170 
Eochaid Aitciu, King, ur King 
EoehaM Aireru 
Eocludd Jgsl, 149 
Eechu* gift at apple be* 151 
Eton TJiidlecSi, ihr Splendid, 39*40 
Eon? the druid. 70 
Epilepsy* treat sum of, Banin, 250 


Erin, m Ireland 

Erinyes, The, back-footed* 131* 137-S 
Errol: vital sympathy «>f wan and 
tree, 317-9 

Escahlfor, Gn wain's sWMii, 343 
Ess^uibo Indiana 1 twins, beliefs 
about* 4^4 

Estcourt (Natal), m AnuunpumiLEa 

tribe 

Eslhonlii: driving out the deed* 163 j 
kidi &c. ihrowtt on roof, 2S1 
Etain, daughter of Eochaid, 167 
Elm, wife of Eockiid T 67, Ij], ifi? 
Eteiweri* King, a* King Eteneet 
Ethelwulf. King, lit King Etbelwulf 
EmMftyi tribe \ Euakl&yj Tribe , Tkt- 
i$ Study of Abarigimii Lift in 
Amtfaha t by K- 1-ir.^lob Parker, 
reviewed* i 85-9, 291; naming of 
children, 245: rdncurnation beliefs, 
1412 

European Sky -God, The - The (’ehs p 
IV-VIL by A. Bx Cook, [ P 27.71 p 
M*- 7 d. 30 S 4 ® + 437 -S 3 

Evil eye r amulet* and eharrns ogainit* 
Siji./tland* 7„ Spain and ItblVi 455 ' 
$4, 406-7, 470, f ptaits) 1 atrikr-s ftah 
if Fiber watched, Calro p 19! 

Evil ipiriis p r tt Demons and evil 
■ptrila 

Ewe tribes t song • .and mude, 

E»en the Great h tl j 
Ekhibiti at mecungSj 1-3, 7-8, 257i 
385 

Ejcttgfinsy l AtisiraEia, ir + HO, 543-3, 

291-2,293; relatively prhnllive, I?. 
22 

Exordsni 1 of spirit m new hut p S, 

Aanerkii. 

Ex VTrttm, iti Votive ofeerings 
Eyes: umuleti for eye troubles, Italy, 
465; amulets in InrW of* Italy and 
Spain, 462-3 cure for dii- 

easesof p Cairo, fob; figureaavotive 
offering, S pain> 471 

3*8* 39 fr- 7 = + 0 j- 4 * 

4 ii, 4 M. 4 i 9 -^ 422 

Fables, tti Beast fables 
Fairies: back-footed, Imlk, ijfl; 
Charmed mis] letoe protect from* 
Perthshire, 319; The Cafe of ELR 
Shooting in the North-W»l af 
Ireland, by Rev. J, Meehan, 130, 
200-I6; danre under female oo.k p 
MqmnoutbsliEfe, 54; flint arrows 
whot at mi!uli"Caw^* Leitrimp 302 i 
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holed stonet protect from r Antrim, 
7 1 luck cupa from, 173 ; Midir the 
fairy king. Ireland, 67. ( 53 d ^2, 
167,170,33* 

Fairs : Si Maelmbha* Scotland* 333 ; 

St NeoFMHtinbh 44 
Falcon: Gwafchmel the f- of May, £g; 

m Foriwal, 344 -* haunted 

dak of Ham I'crthiSitfe, 319-20 
Fnud F wife®? Muuntuin, i+9',5o, 16?* 
33 * 

Faraday, Mi*s L. W, p Custom nmi 
Belief in the Icelandic Sagas, 3SG1 
387-436 

Fax Mil barony j the Fit PSle T 64 
Faringdoa Clamp : 1 Blowing Stone/ 
32o 

Faroes: life tft n 13 

Father-right, ttt Agnation or huher- 
right 

Falimah. daughter -4 MoMuttmetk 507 
Faunas a 9 - king of LaLium, 409 
Fawn, sri Deet 
Feast of F-job, J>i J 
Fca Jicn: hetv't f + in diviner 4 cushion, 
Iceland, 414; «>n nuglcrf Mtsek in. 
exorcism, S, AsieHc^ z66-i; of 
hunted Wien, 27G 

February: (utdZr^ Candlemas; Gan- 
dlettets Eve ; ami St BrigiEs Feili- 
**]) * 22nd, ".!(pulsion cere runny, 
WtWphil i.l. £63; Roman Equ i ria. 


420 

f eet: Back-fudted Besn^p by A. T. 
CVawford Cr«. a, 7* 13* 40 

Fet: burlesque festival* 506 
Ftftehft* son of Lughnid Mcnn, 170 
Fading sun of Be Each. 150 
Finrma* Finn MacCtimalJ and the 
Pump* 

Fife*liire+ Caroock 
Ftndmag Frrmin 1 Nojula Find Feitnm 
team! at,, 34 

Finger-rings, at Bines* finger 
Finland; Finns ns diviners Scandi¬ 
navia, 41 S - folklore publications, 

14.5 

Firtmark; buried treasure, 413 
Finn MaeCuraalS and the Fknno, 

170, 316, 427 
Fir Bile, lIlCi 63-4 

Fir Bolj;a; in folktale, 154, 1^* 
Nuida'n wars with, 3S 
Ftre; amulei againstt Ireland, ** 
bonfires* Beltane, Belaud, JO. 45, 
64-5. J 25 t Candlealaa. 325, Sam- 
ham, Jo, lfil> 315! firestick 


carried to drive off spirits, Auv 
India, 261-2: fixes lighted at 
grave*, N.S. Wdrt, 261. in but IQ 
be exorcised S. America. 267; 
Greek god backfo-Dtcd* 135 : hymn 
of St Columdlle sung agatrkst, Ire- 
land, 327 ; Loki a fire spirit* jSp; 
robin a firebringer, Brit [any &C- t 
447* of Sl Brigit, Kitdare, 125 
Fin 4 : bulterflv killed for luck, 
277 5 

Firth of Forth* set Inchkeilh 
Fish id folklore s alsa God j Dol¬ 
phin 1 Salmon : Shark ; Trout; aaJ 
U cnbrirw ?; of Boyne river eaten by 
Irish king, 162 ; K L ear bones" as 
amuletsp 466-7 (/iaitj ; petritied . 
milk as amulet* Spdn F 47 r [f'fafi); 
sacred fish connected with Nuodu* 
Nodonsp and Neot t 45 
Fishing t Lapp god F 134 ; N'anda and 
his parallels connecteiE with, 47 ■ 
w atching Pusher makes fish worthless* 
Qkiro, 198 

Five: as prolective n urn be r, M orocco* 

45 ® 

Flageolets : TlbeC 3 
Flodders: (j« aha West Flinders); 
caFl ciTtrllcr,. 

FUniitf. SvttiUs, Roman fleet Com- 
numder, 39 

Films t m elf bag, Ireland, 202 
I Ij-^ l i-la saga. i%. 403, 423 
Fli-^amnctfl, jSq, 391, 396, 401, 

4 E J 

Flow-crs id folklore 1 (nr it/jh? Broom; 
Meati-nw-iw-eet ; ami Ko*eJ; crown 
of C lrclari‘1, 365 ; in ** wassail 
bo 3 t/ h Yorkshire, 34P 
H u te; da EiCe, M > *]ui l n dian^ F 1 
Folk-drama s Cornwall, 56-7 ; Cham¬ 
bers" Mtdi&Mi Stag? reviewed, 
379 * 4 ! Tibtl, 3 
Folk tote: scope of study, 233-5 
Folk lore of Dolls, Thc t by h. Lovett, 
129 

Fnlk-Lore Society: Does the Folk- 
Lore Society Exist for the Study vf 
EurJy Insth utkins by 11 . A, Rose, 

111-3, and Mist C- Bume. 233-5 
Folk nntsci Ewe tribes 256; Slo¬ 
venes, 252 

Folk-sayings* ire Pfoverba 
Folk-songi.; Amarulu, 474; Batoch-cs, 
5-9; Btctagne* 3134; tribef, 
236; Germany, 2" I ■ Iceland, fio, 
lot* 316] as rebued to folktales. 
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505 1 Rubin Hoq d koilJuJi, i£j -4 : 
Slovene, 252: Yorkshire, j-Jo-i 

FoEktl^CS i (ifir jUjTji Mffifr 

$nV/| rual a_r Devil outwitted type 
of folic tali*); Algeria, 506; Aus¬ 
tralia* h Jr 117,493-3 ; Braril, 256 ; 
British Coluttihi 133 1 Egypt* 
191-4, 506; England 33&-4Q; 

Germany. 134, 253; Iceland, jS^ 
426 ; India. 5013; J rtf Lind, JJ, 
143 5B, 169. 172. 316,134 ji 34 * 3> 
. 347 , 423 - 30 , 4 J 4 - 5 . 4&*3> 44&S} f 
JaLuka, 13-4. 49S-3QU Mbyha, 
506 f Kashmir, 133; Kofam&s, 253^ 
MncCulloeh'i /j|* tWtf&ttf ■/ 
fiffttm renewed, 503-5 ; Magyar. 
133; Maori, 133; Scotland. i&3i 
316 - 7 * 347 . 4*9 3 * = Wales. 49 5^ 
309. 3 ii» 3 + 31G 

Fumure, Xtodn'i wars with* 23 
Forbidden door lypc of folktale, 502 
Forest Of Dean; holly, 54 p 34 * J 
t™, 53-4 

Fciluna, in t emple of Nodaris, Lydney 
Park, 40 

Faults in roTklme-t 7 
Fowls: {tie aftv Code; nmf lien); 
cooked with cjit for newly married. 
La CreiiK, 23 j ; ULerifked* death 
feast, ManyLka, 437 
Fos :. in beast fable. Cairo. 106 
France l [r/r aii*i Berry ; Ihes&gne : 
Cote d'Qr; Gauls; Iftllre; U 
Crease ; LangyeiLiC; LtirtCUrin 3 
Ignite [nferieure; Nivcmsis; Nerd J 
Normandy; Foiiou e rrove-nce; 
Vudnse ; and Vosges); amulet for 
baneDfll* 4bq ; cat's crud le* 92 5 
Mri\ white eodt giten to virtuous 
bride. 233 ! king of France in 
game, Argyllshire* tof 1 kings com¬ 
municate in both kinds nl eurona- 
lioo, 3753 local nicknames, =2: 
swallow caged unlucky, but freed 
lucky, 374 

Frarer. J. G, ; liia theory of to'.cmisau 
dbctwAsI, 16-26 
Freckles, charm* gainst, 27S-9 
Fre. eri, in Irish folk!ale, ijj, I >5 
Frey: Pgriculturcamd arms, god of* 3S9. 
409; iLncevior king. -10$ ; animalv 
devoted to, 396 j buried in EXUDd* 
4^9; otalb by, icdjindie iaga§* 
302-3- sacrifices to, 3%, 416, 41S 
Fiejja* agnadtUraJ deity, 3S9 ; not 
named in Icelandic vagaa, 395, 426 - 
toasted, V ule kas p M Scandinavia, 417 


Friday: {tu #/43 Good Friday): 
morning unlucky to begin or end 
work* Cfli 197 

Frigg: goddess* 3S9; nor named in 
leelandk: sagas* 395, 426; Siaer* 
attack on, 395 
Friuch the swineherd. 166 
Fiwt as local nickname, 22 
Fruit and vegetables in folklore 1 (iw 
«&* Acorn; Apple : Com; Heath- 
fruit i Leni' -n ; Nuts; Grants ~ 
FI urn ; atirf Sloe); acron, W&fcs 
57 1 * roeahi of Hying 1 denotes 

orchard fruits, CnsUbm* 57 
Fruit-trees 1 {at {t/jp ApplE-Lrrt); 
cat buried under, Dtrislmaa Eve* 
Bohemu d 277 ; cultivation m 
Europe, 57 

Fudft iilano r exhibit, 7 
Fulbourn ; cat's emdlc, St-J, Sg 
FuncbeOfl liver, meaning of. &T 
Funkbin, meaning of, 62 
Funshinogh, meaning of, 62 
Funsbog, Of Funshoge, mreatilng of* 
62 

Furae: sLandiwd of Fianno, 433 
Future life, bclkf4 about,, r« J>eath 
and funeral custom* onet beliefs 
Fylgja* namelits'i. deidev. Icvh-mdr 

GabltSi earrings on. 26S 

Gaels: ehitdren of txce deiiy, 60 

&aIrlE>cb: bulls ^urrificcd ^c., St 

Mnrtc'? flay* 333 , , _ „ 

Gtkl-Greinc, filnndard of Finn AlaC- 
Cumall, 433 

Gad Id-adder of sacrifice wOltl. Ama- 
zulu r 4Sj ti&stA , . , . 

Gall of i^trifice drunk and sprinkled 
on body, AmpJutLt, 4S3 
GaShiway : in Arthurian 34S 

Games; blind Rtan p s l>ufT* 274-5 * 
England, 73-93, Jaf; Flanders, hj; 
Germany, S3, 02 : giilowain, 507 ; 
Greek, 274 s Korea* $2-5, 9 ]\ l 
I“hilippines, 124 ; Somliuidp93“ 1 
210-29; Wales, 375 
Garuda the bird king;. Jit-ika.-, 5 °° 
Gaular 1 autumn and summer M-tfi- 
sices, 416-7 

Gauls : rutting mutleloc, 33’4 
Gawain, nephew sif King Arthur, 
417 

G«eUe: m [MCil njnt,iw,tite, I’nles- 

line, 2a 

Ge^on. ocenn goddess* 3S9-90 
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Germany : {ft* Bavaria \ Branden¬ 
burg;' Lithuania,; Lu s a l ia; Mark; 
and WeMjtiulial: cat's cradle. Sj + 
92 ; devil mt dieted type of folk¬ 
tales, 353 ; folklore publications, 
14 ; J*d/i mantle as wround-herb* 
10S-9; marriage customs, S&3-3 ; 
pwrlh. charm against freckles, 278-9; 
root* cognate lo Nuada* 47 ; rot/i, 
klopflcirwiMcht, ^2 
G&^ Of taboos stt Taboos 
Ghtv.ti: m animal shape, Iceland* 
4? 3 ; ceremony of eipuhynn* Bar^ 
WOfl, stft* $. Australia, 264 ; 
dreaded, bur ehh always malignant 
Iddiiftii, 4U1 in Icelandic 
397, 405, 41 hi; laying, Iceland, 
411 | rantiirnatedj Iceland* 41J-2 ; 
spuohi with turds 1 feet, England, 
5^7 

Gtpjudands Ktirnaj tribe 
GiplfiA: anmteU, Spain* 457, 466, 
470-1 f; string track* 36^3 

Gtali saga, 3^9, 393 4 h 4^ 

425 

Gisli Sursson £ saga 1 393, 40a 
GIh 1% ancestor oF ScoLtish kings, 34 

GEnninrgwn, j/e LJindaff 
G]a¥|fltt : arms, 329 
Gb-stonbiiy; apple tree at* 309; 
coffin of King Arthur, 32! ; found¬ 
ing, legend of* 309 ; Identified with 
Av.iilon,. 308 ; legend of St Ncot, 
44 : mistletoe connnO:^ 32 1 ; ttitme* 
of, 310-I ; oak* at, 3 ED -1 ; vaGtml 
trees at, Jfig-i 1 ■ Tor as Other world, 

Gtejnn Deal gain: Firing leap May 
Day, 434 

Gloucestershire; Utf til to Bristol; 
Forest of Dean % W Lydney 
Park): NtidtifU «J freer god, 50; 
Roman inscriptions, 3$ 

Gnanjji tribe: conception beliefs, 
I&9; totemism, 1S-9 
Goa*; kid in hUDtimin*fl 

Kuimiii, 446; kid thrown ■ m mof, 
Estbonta* 2S1 ; legs of Pan &C.* 
133; m marriage customs, Bul¬ 
garia, 2S3; sacrificed* Amnnikl* 
■183-4, Germany* 176, Munyiku, 
4871 alnowi for sewing, Zulus* 484; 
s I s*f>e-shifting into, Iceland* 42* i 
skin in tnagic for mist, Iceland, 
425, and wriipped roimd baby, 
Bantu* 250; white* given by brio*? 
to older sister* Vosgct, 2S3 


Gods, iff Deity, conceptions of; W 
ffWfr namtt vf gBdt, imA hi 
Poseidon 

Gold: apple, m folktales, E5&, I Go, 
3 to, 333; in fine for an%ult eo 1 
king, Wale*. 309-10 i Lt«* in folk¬ 
tales, Ireland, 158 : uiefislll* in 
folkcatdj ltdnnd, [ qtf, 168* 335 
Golden boiitjh, The, I^Fp 34^. 4*17 
Gotl* sou of Utalbh, 150 
God, ion of Morna, 430 
GoloWmin, game of, 507 
Gonrnie, Gr I*,* Ttwiiilftliofifi of Folk¬ 
lore Publications, 230 
Good Friday? 1 bochdefit* custom, 
Chfttillon^ur-Sdfio, 3S0 
Goose : In charm against frccklea, N- 
Germftpy, 57^-9; earlh-dwarf^ w ith 
fc^i of. Germany, 134 ; m mu^ic, 
Iceland, 424 ; m marib^e era- 
torn*, 2$!, 2S3 
Godit^, it* &£*#& 

Gothic congener of Nupida, 47 
Gow«r t priocn of Mailiwyddan* 142 
Gowrle: legend of Hays of Errol! 

c- J - 7 ' 9 ^ 

Gnun t m Corn 

Gntinncand Diommltb 43^ 44 i 44 ^ T 

451 

GramufL-vEU, King, jw King Cnraa- 
flnn* 

Grwmdi; amulet*, 456-7, 460-1,463* 
463-7. 47 i JAfctol: giiwy colooy, 
Altniein Hill, 470; votive offer- 
logs, 4?2 

Ctanard in tairlife, 64 
Graves- life liglital near, AusErmlia, 
201 - slept Uj-.iiii, K.S, Wales, 261 ; 
tree* springing Fp>m t Indian folk- 
cafe, 5^3 

Great Russia: nmrriage ensiotns, 2%2 
Gre*. i k folklore: {m ah a Actica j 
fjtwk islands ; Megoris ; Myoaue 
Flii-ciil; bicynnirt : amJunder namts 
if Jtiiis’f) 3 games, 274; Horpieo 
and Sirens, 134-7; kingi jrf:r- 
mHAtrd Zens and. associated with 
oak, J2| 52-3; missel-ihnt 3 l;i r name 
of, 447 ; scapeymts, 263 
Greek islands, w Cos ; CretO; mrf 
Delos 

Green; in Arthurian ‘^tgas, jjSS-al, 
3471 in I rub folktales, 33^ 347, 
43 * 

Gr»nla?ul; httrktl custom* 40S; in 
Icelatfldic saeA, 391 
Grelli's sa^a, 411 
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Grey: Glow on bury named the + Grey 

Tw*, 1 3.10 

Grbnan Ail cacti lumulu*, Imiiiowgn* 

jJ 

Graft the san ggdliHi, 449-5 r 
Grtngnlclr Gnwiun't kru^ 343. 
Grisulda type of fbEkudc, 500 
Grislharpe j oak cafELn or Brigs ntiah 

duef, 32J 

Grossellin^nii t ceremony* Thursday 
before flitnidlE, 2J2 
Gubbki: 7 a/ (kn +f O'ufr&i#, by 

IL M. Bower, 9 

Guiana; (j« a/ia El*eqU 3 bo Indians) ; 

Ggnic oci. gables, 2OS 
Guiltev*le, Queen, <yY Queen Guinevere 
Gunnlaugn Saga, 391 
Gwikhind, sou of King Lot, 49-50 
Gwydiun (he eiictiAnter, 311-2 
Gwyriir river, j/r Knmibirui 
GwjTm, xrn at Niuld, jj K jS, 336 
Gwythyr* son of GmJ.i^ E h 48, 336 
Gypac^ sir Gipsies 


Hailes’ Glastonbury Tor as, joS; 
blind hunw of Marian am as, 14* 1 
Maui's descent into, rjj 
Hako, The,, Pawnee ccrc!oony t 12 
1 kkua, Kin^ j»v King J Iskon 
Hatfrian the Bladft Saga, 4t£-9 
ILdJfrciJ's ruga, 393, 39S 
Hallow Eve: in Argyllshire jim : 
In charm OgiUEttl glamour 
IVrtHshifgp jig; sun charm, Ire- 
Land, 58, 

Halogiluid s king Hblgi, 405-6 
Hmtcgjfi, m* Fylgp 
Hfflpkj ref New 
Haiti I : ma amulet, Spurn 458-60 
jjVd/(Cjr|; fibres cm vulit'e oflmngi, 
bprin, 471; silver hand ofXuada, 29 
Hand Inipresriurns intend uf Seals, 
by' W. G. Aston, 113 4 
Hole : of Naas, eaten by Irish king. 102 
Harm®, The. 134-7 
Harfrar wl£3, 3§9 f 405, 407, 4:3-4, 
421-2, 425 

Hartland + I L S- - Travel Note* in 
South Africa* 3$$* 47 *S? iftetff); 
Rfim by,—Piikcr i 7ks Kmah- 
Arjv TrfAt .■ 3 Simrfy a/ A iWyiW 
ru rfUrifru/M, 113-9: Wuniche T s 
t urn £v/rWft*n /Vm- 
.M 253 ; Grubb's /iiiJtfrt;’ li/ 

./ Z/r/ L’jTh j l’, 

1*2-41 ftfitru 1 VOritfn* a>i Jbu- 
VfHrj AfaL’i.jwi dam its Svtidtfi 


AKitralitwmfi* 135-6; van Gcnncp's 
AfytAft tt L/fttMtfci d'dtojimJsj ; 

A’Jui/er rfrt* dEf &XU>- 
AfFi> + 4S8-93 

lIuim-crrRtihJd, in folktale, ipi-j. 
Harvest customs and beliefs: sacrifices 
Obenfrtii ^c-* 276; Tuesday right 
day f«>f leaping. 46 
ilflunredcAva; Leicester, 55 
Hawk t {m&Jjo Falcon); GwaJchmei 
the to of May. 50; m legend of 
Hay*, Gowrie, 31 S ; idem, Aus¬ 
tralia, HQ 

I1 nwtburn -tier: C*wdor Cuik, t?S J I 
Glastonbury, Jit ; switchesJfym in 
ML tale, Argyllshire, 4*9 
Hip at Errol* legend Of, 317-9 
11 oael n ul ■ ini riah fu-lklaieii, 153-3 
Hiuebttee 1 Finn's shield mode ftfifli, 
58^9, 69; in Irish folktales, 352-3. 
3ti2; bca>l nf Halar hung ttpm, 
$h 9. 16$; in miracle of Kerm- 
girrsi, 3ja; pre-Mtk*Un wondrip 
of, Erin* 165 ; stick from in tests of 
Hanna, 43 1 

H adz Uciweeit Ug*. in magic, IK' 
land, 424 ; figure tu votive ottering, 
Spain, 471 

lit-idacbe : junuleH fur, SfP 4 lTlp 4^^ 
4 ^ 7 , 477 */&*«) 

1 I l-.li t.: in aiudi b, Spam, 460 (/^fh 
464* Italy and E h orEugn] p 464: of 
slain anim.il- as food fur diviner, 

Il eland, 414* of waif make* «ulcr 
fierce* L'psala* 417 

Heath-fruit: of Uri-Leith eaten by 
Iridi king* 162 
1 febrewsj tft Jewi 

\ lebridea 3 Utt tiAtf Farri i^iaod; 
Ftidsi: Iona: U\*y; Ijcwisj Skye: 

game, 100 J marrmgeof 
Brigii, CadnUEnum Kvc, 32* 
Iknkmark; mn of king Halfdan"* 
body buried, 419 
Hetmoiti the fjod, 389 
Heimikfingla, The, 387-^* 4&a s 4 ^p 
4 ID. 4 <4 ^. 4*0 
I leiharvlga 3%, 401S 
Kelwiln : human cncodHei* 19S 
Hen: crowing, killer! and thrawti 
over roof* 2S1 ; kmh^otin. diviner* 
cushion. Iceland, 414 
Ilenlty \ Natal): ^ulu wedding, 47^'9 

Hephabtus back-footed, 131-2, 135 
llcflK in folklore^ iff Hanls in folk* 
lore 
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H r. rt;i; 3 i’u : Main, pinilLid df p New 

Zealand, 133 

Hffcmna, Kinj, ^ King Ilcrcmon 
Hcnnti, m 5tm^;lc of Zeus and 
TypJwn* 2S-9 

Utiio radLs, Iceland, 397, 405 
llLiaputii; swine of Aphrodite, 396 
11 ighlarj'L : {sff MHift r mi mi 1 vf 
ftfuntta ): fulkEalc, 10_> : wzestling, 

aU-fi 

Hi^bur^hp W. I* ; exhibit^ 357; 
Note? on Spanish Amulet*. 454*72 

(j^a/o) 

HsU Deveril!; tufteit from uh-tra, 
Manor Fartii, 

1 linchoge, [LiMaig of + 62 
Hind, j.r. Deer 

Hinds K**, l. T Ticp Worship in 
China, 190 if fats) 

Hindu folklore, £u India 
Hndgt^n, Mi» M + L.p cxhihiti hjTfc ? 

Hod'the god t 390 
Hoecd, the god. 389 
Hoensoihon’i sago* 3S9, 405, 413i 
423, 436 

Hulgi, Kin^r in King Hu]g* 

Ho^, xrr Fig 

Holland: {steals# Warn beck); iumi- 
Kt, 4ha ; cat thrown out of gates, 
Kirmcssp 270 

H^lly: berry im story of Diarm dd and 
fjmmnr, 458 ; in tlorv of Gawath, 
341 T 427 ; tiic in oath, Ftirelt of 
Dean* 54 . 341 
Holm oak, rrr lies 
Hoopoe : valued, 285 
Hupi Indiansp IekIHrs 

Hornet i as local oidliuu^ hth-sdne* 
23 

Homs 1 as :imukL% Spain, 4^5-^^ 
471-2 if fain] 

Horse; badger skin in neck strap, 
Spain, 461 ; blood sprinkled on 
temple and people. Scandinavia, 
420 i C^nt amulet* Spain iind 
Italy p 457 : devoted to Frey* 396 ; 
eating Itatltilklfa test of paganism, 
Iceland, 419-20 ; figure as votive 
olTexiogp Spain* 4?i tf fats ); of 
Gnwaiii, 343; green, m folktales, 
338; migit, of KraSjcvith ftturko, 
itj, and H.hf Mawinan* 141-2; of 
Mfllaen, ill proverb* Wales, 49; 
origin of hr-A (weed of, 15; Fbaddan 
H t j s pioi. 15 ; v.|siWp in talc ol 
Gidn, 147-8 

IIor&e-figbting 1 Iceland, 420 


Hor-.-.'mcil* amulets for* Spain £c., 

469 iffaU) 

Horse*’ heads on gables, 268 
Htniwl: new, tenanted by evil spirit. 
Art lea ftt, 2657 

Howe, burial in, Mi Death and 
funeral custom* and Udiivf> 

Hovriti, A. W., The Native Tribe* of 
South' ]:■->-•,[ Au-.Etaltin 107- rio, 174- 
^9. 394-J07 

Hnwth Castle; eltn *ree ff 173 
Hnlhkd F^igoti 1 ! wsga, 392, 394, 
39b 

HucuL*; eastern on Acting first snake, 
278; cahuttiLs, 7 
Hugh* Mn of Hunch l>ahh, 69 
Human banes, rar Bones* human 
I lunch liick, as amulet* Italy and 
Spain, 464 iff aft) 

Hungary: ',■■:? ah# IIuculs; and 

Mipsn) ; harvest custom* 276 
Hunting : Airi the demon hunlsmitn,. 
1 ndLr, lj6; huntsman h s festival, 
Romans* 446 : Lapp cod* 134 - 5 , 140 
blunting of wren, itt Wren 
Huntingdon dure* itf St Kent's 
Hunlingjldd : hall buiLi round oalu, 

17*3 

Hyn-ria \ in bout Gsble, Cdrop 196 
Hy-Fiathrach, iff .Vloy 
Hywel I>da f Law? of, 509-IQ 

I bar Cinn Tr.icta, in CuchuLunn Saga f 
150 

fbor, brother I>f Emex, 33S ; gmudian 
Of Lug, 33S 

Icdsml r [&? till? Thorsnewsli; Custom 
and Belief in the Icelandic Sagos* 
by Mi*s L- W, Faraday, 386- 
42b ; fikM oftgnaie lo Nuada, 47; 
SpilgiU ^iic-r tj 
Iduti the gfjddefci, 39Q 
Heat : Hrpiry oak n 54 
LUym, m Rojk 
IfLiamUt ^nj.ke, us Snake 
Impend hie, Amufunj&e tribe ; and 

Inadi tribe 

1 CVOtli Efi t>C; U& 4 /fff Amnm pumuza 
tribe}; dances, 474. 477 ( ffafn) \ 
U^Lni.ig^ custinns 472-9 if fain) 
Inehkeith i amdi: true of Sl Sprf, 3:8 
I ncbiUitTee: holy oak and well of St 

Marae, 331*2 

India 2 {tfi aha A junta ; An<ln ■ 
nian Lsluulfi ; Assam ' r Ihrllii ; 
KjUihmir; Khond:> ; I.uiiknow ; 
Mhars ; Rajputana; <md Sikhi) ; 
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Airi (he ftfiram huntsman, ; 
Qmnd*, cEenions h ij. 6 ; demons 
back-fewetd, i [jii 1J5-6; Dio^uri, 
494 r curly itniitutions., JU } Dra- 
colt's Sim/d tftlfqg* Ta!ti t $r f&tfr 
Ta/tjfrvm tAtfMmeJfljar, reviewed, 
501-3 j Hiring gamei,. && 

In Soger manic rate, The, 

Indie (Dept) ; eotulihip cedLom* aSa 
Ir.Ls Fill, in Irish 157 

I f i iqh mjii'r i ni Benin., ’ Gtiarum Ailmth 
tumulus, 32 

Imslocha, the Lake Inland,. 154 
IsirifllDiy ceremonies: AmUfflilj 125, 

49 1 

Innocents 1 Days whipping of boys. 

3&3 

Inm : named after Mfcgl, Spam, 4^9 
j n -quniibahane ± MUtkc that caui-ei 
typhoid ferer, Bahte, ^49 
Insects in folklore, S& All 3 Bk ; 
JJuiteriSy; Hornet i Scotplod l an4 
Wasp 

lESlainaglii meaning of F da 
InEo&iesitinyg drink i kgend of dis- 
Cflfftiyi Jatakas, 498-9 
Inverncss-shne, ;rv Beauty 
Iona 1 the Holy I*k F 32S _ 

lirijuid i (;« a/ra Connaught t Cw* 
chutainn sagas j Finn; [■ ii Bile ; 
Kir Bolg 1 Riroore ; Leinster; 
hi unster; U lsier: J«r/Mfl^rr 
ljK Kings); lime or sloe, 57 ; f mek- 
fooSed beftra UI; ifctrolhing 
Custom, by W. Crooke, H4T The 
Cure of Elf-shouting in the North- 
West of I re tod, by Key. J, 
Median, l^flp aoo-10; 'ditch, 1 
meaning of, 204 1 fonts of Rdlanc 
and Snmhain f 30, 45 : folk-songs, 
161, |io; fulkwltb, 143-5B, 3id. 
42S-9, 44B-51; king:-. inaugurated 
under t&CTftd tree, 45* ! king’s life 
bound Up wii.iL &uefcd tree, 171-2, 
315'f?: k i ngs musi have no hJenLVih, 
zry; Nutoa king of Tulthn De 
Uanann, 28-35 * sB^Ctrwed 

with iky god, 53, and equivalent 
Of appJtlree, 57 ; plrUM nflaaftesi, 6± j 
St Bngir p % epi-A, 335 5 u v «/A, t:e- 
(n»ihnn|; cos[om T 114 
Irei Faith. hi* King 1 rul 
IjoqnoUr sacrifice of while i]^, S$5 
Iris, King, tti Kinn Irk- 
Trpa F coddfc^, Iceland, 406.7 
LLy : game, 94 

Isle of Man: arms,, origin of s 14a; 


fruit eaten by Irish king, 162 ; the 
g*d Maiuuman, 141*3 
Istiia ; (r H v (iJf# Slovenians!!; 'means 
ol living' denotes orchard fruit* 
Croatian5, 57 
] talica 1 nmuieUi 4^9 
Italy: jirr ti&O Cnmpagna j Cam- 
panLi ; L^limn ; Naples i Fbulua t 
Komans, ancionl i Sidly; 
Umbria) ; Aborigines descended 
from ooki 60 ; amulets compared 
w ith those of Spain, 455+ 45S, 461- 
5, 46S; kingi ^HirBqnated Jupiter 
and associated with oak, 32, 52-3 ; 
misscUthm^K name of, 447 
Itonje, siHvr of Gawain, 344-5 
Ivy e tines 1 F wav^ul bos, 1 r V r Or k shirt, 35^ 
laopo, tfi Anuifunze tribe 

i achin aftd Boar as Dio^curip 495 
iitnairn ; jnmsJcan Song and Stoiy t 
by W. Jekyh, S 

January t (j* 1 a ho New Yeir^s U-iy) ■ 

I JEh, d'rfks head thrown on rcH,’f + 
Russia, S&t j 17th, heavon opened, 
Copu, 197 

Japan : cat s cradle* 93 ; dwmS| 1-j, 
7 ; Itnnd icnpTe> 5 Lous Instead of 
seals, 114 

Jalakiis, The* 1 ^- 4 . 49 ®- 50 l 
ydto£a f T'Af, fir i foriti o/rhd /7M/Adi r : 

voL V r , by H. T, 
Froncisp reviewed, 498-501 
Jcahm^ 1 , amuleu against, Spaiu* 4S? 
\fiatf) 

Tckyll* W.Jsmmtean Song ruul Story* S 
jeibqa: mtiEnpl InHOsjcfTtCl to, Bumn T 

U50 

Jcb 113 protective maLeri.il, Spatn d 
459-6Q I fluid), 460- | t 464 
j evens , F. B. t review by,—Lang's 
TA f S&rgt #f tk* m*m, 236-46: 
mu as by Mr. Lfthg on review^ 291-3 
Jews- expulsion ceretnoajj Easier, 
Bareelonn, 263 ; ttaitie of ancient 
villages, 22; BACiifiee on eve of 
Hay of Atone menc, 27S'^i ! 

scapegoat, 2jh tk> 

Jjfin : goato-r oiei Suefidced, Ivinnesa, 

276 

Johann^ hurg r dmicts, 478 
J firnsvikinga drapa* 4^ 

|6mffikinBa »m i&t 
Journey: amuiete for, Spain dec., 
469 r ( r/a-v) 

Juries Thomas, Acwof, 497-8 
Julian geni, nmne of, 59 


1 
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July: 3141 , eve festival, 

44, fair at St Nenps (Hint-), 44> 
and festival of St N'eot* 43 
JiunpiCLg- bare* at Jetbaa 
Jane, iff Midsummer Eve; aftd St 
Buirtbu* Yfoy 

JnpLccf: embodied in kings. 32, 53: 

ilh $ky &c god, jo r 

KabylU: folkt*Ie p 506 
KaHir bee^ 4^1 

Kiutish nibe: concept! im beliefs, 

3l T 26; ft print it jv c , 491 ; re^ 
incarnation beliefs, 21 ; superr 
natural being* belief itt, i6£; 
totem ism, lS-21 

KanJcrun : Hewit'l Saniu Fvflt far* 
T^-icWrd, 24S-31 

KkmihroB ; marital terms and organ¬ 
isation, 179 1 origin of name, i 15 * 
relationships, 109 

Kuntchadnlcs l Kutcha the sUpteitie 
betng. 24 _s 

Kadi m ir r folk Eal r, 3 33 
Kava* Polynesia., 481 
KeincaEed, Gswain’^ horse, 343 
Kell-: oak of St t ]olumcBlr, 327 
Kenneth, King, u* King Kenneth 
Kent, st* Ea-itmeU 
KerloiLn* butte of, 3:13*4 

Kerry : [w^ Luachar Deghadh} * 

palace of King Cairhr£, 170-1 
Khaiidjites* ■.-■■ Abadhfces 
Khond? : sacrifice ofMcmh, 277 
Kid, lorGoat 

Kildare : origin of el tine, 323 
Kildare county, iff 8 barrow river $ 
GarTmry Hhl; Kildare; NtuJ 
KjJhwizh and Qlwen, fitoiy of, 39 
Kilkenny county, iff Barrow r river 
Ki I para phmtry, 246 
KiUiihbnd : folktale, 44.2-3 
King Ailill, of ConmiUghtj tda, 167 
King Alexander III of Scotland gave 
Manx anas, 14J 

King Alfred* St NeoE the brother of + 

,45 

King Arthur sagas: Arthur and 
Gorkgarip ji6; king living still 
a- raven, Cornwall, rrj ; The 
legend of Merlin, by atisa J. L- 
Western, 3 j 0 -t: oak coffin, Ctuton- 
bury, 321 ; Sir fin wain Mid tilt 
Green K flight, J: story of 
CreiddyEaji, 4S 

King Ban in Arthurian s,ipis ? 231 
King fiendigeid Vran of Britain, 309 


King Buhoel in .Arthurian sagas, 231 
King Brcs of Ireland, 59, 33, 45-6, 
3 * 4 * 3*6 

King Hu.in of Erin, l&6 
King CaJrhre of Kerry, 170 
King Cassi Iseltaun of Britain, 41 
King Calriair the Great* of Ireland^ 
33 . 161 

King Charles I of England, 324 
King Con.lire the Great, of Ireland, 

, 35 . i6 7 

King Conehulrur mac Nessa, 35, yd, 
163-4, t6S, 309-lOt Jio 
King Conn of the Hundred! Bottles, 
do-I, 6S, 146-7, 154, 157* ltl2 « 1% 
430 

King Cormac mac Asil of Ireland, 
* 9 . 1 S> 7o, i;i-f. 1^5. 159, 

,.. 309 -™> 3 ». 333 . 4 ,?l.. 43 <i -7 

Kmg CrLEiithan Cass, ol Connaught, 

ISO 

King Cnrca of South M ureter* 334-6, 

427 

King D*thi of Krin and Albftifi* 

164 

King Hijrgcroctie oNnitlocha, 154 
King DomiM of Norway, 41$ 

Ring Du&ch DtibH ofGirgidl, 69 
King Eochaid Airem of Ireland, 67, 

King Elerscd of Erin, 167 

King Kthdmtlf, St Kent son of, 43 

King GflUbuflpltt of Rosche Sabhins, 

m-% 

King Hakon the Good of Norway, 

417- 4 > 9 -M 

King Hidrdafl of N'orwny n 41S-9 
King TieTempjn of Ireland, 1^4 
King UiAm of Hak^galand, 405-6 
lung Hugh of Oiigiall, 69 
King Irel of Milesians, J2-J, J9 
King Irdl, 345 

King Kenr.eih of Scotland, 517 
King l ^rudonus of Leudonra, jjd 
K ing Lotjaire of Ireland, 34 
King L ■: Landonc®!, 49^ >c- 2 , 

>S, 59 , 

king Lot Of Nntway* 51, 343, 343 
King Lind, iff LMd Llawereint 
King Lad, story of, 50-1 
King Lugeud La^de, 34 2 3 
KIujt Lughaid Mean of Lekftd, 17D 
Kin^ Ma]cu=hy II of Ireland, l6r T 172 
King MuthoLwch of Ireland., 309 
King Murchad of Ireland, 61 
King Kiall of the Nine Hostages, of 
IrcUnd, 32K, 33a 
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Kpflg Nunck FiUD^I of 1 reload, 33 
King Xiiada Fullan of Leinster* jj 
Kmg N'uada Necht of Ireland, 33, 
427 

KEfig Nimda of Ireland* 29, 32 
Krfig Nandi the Sage of Lei ester, 33 
King Oenmnaus of iKsa, 340 
King of the Wood, The, 00 Celtic 
Soil* by A. U. C(Hk 1 |, 07-71 
Kilkg OUlo]] 01 mm of .Vi ur^tfif * 153 
Kiog *Qn of Samdinovii. 419 
King Rederech. 319-30 
King Rudmdn of inistoehfi* 154 
Krug* t crops, depend on* Bern- 
rbnavift, 418-9; embody chief deity, 
Greece &c. p Jl - % 35, 37, 165 f 
hoc far instill to, Law* of Hywel 
Ddd. 309-10 1 inaugurated under 
>*cred tree, Ireland, 431; FnU** h :l 
Ledum tm iki Early History 
*f tkt Ktmgihip reviewed, 375-9; 
Ftate r'j Orjprt ef 15 s 

reeled to birds, trdlUJd, 1667, 
HKl ircesr Ireland, 171-1, 313-6; 
Uboo» on, I re Land, lfr-4; to ho 
without blemish* Ireland, 19 
King 1 * evunty, Durrow 
King SirboEt of Odomanti, 340 
Kine-a (M, New Forest, JU 
King Solomon: seal a* fttnublp 
Spain, 460 

King SqlortiOft 1 ! temples Dioscuri, 
A 9 $ 

Kington Lhb; * Blowing Stone/ 
|20 

Kin« TualhaL of Ireland, 64 
Kirtnoiillp In legend of Hays, p% 
KintjTc j \m a/» gtrath £JuSe|; 
garnes F 9S, 213-4, 220. 237; 

itrcn^th Cent*, ai^ao 
KiTkmaidcn: wr c n caught and freed. 
New Year's Lby* 271 
RjlTnesa i cai thrown from gales, 
Holland, 270 j gow or ram saorb 
fioed, Bohemia* 376 
Kite ■ in haul fr,ble* Cairo, 196 
Kk^ificinsMeht, S. Germany* 263 
Knaresljoioagti; rwf tree of Manor 
Hoose T 173 

Kdm: Back-fooled Beings, by A. T, 
Crawford Cree, 131-40 
KnoltneLLren tribe* w Shangaaq ttiljc 
Komrns s tnyth of origin, 253 
Korea i string gamcp *2- 3, 93 
KomifVi Saga, 3K9, 4^, 

4 - 2 -— p 3 i 416 

KiLL-ua kaffcl; falute anchor, aec 
Kraals* Zulu* 479-84 


Kraljevich Marko, SmMi hero, 113 
Ktbtni snga* 413, 419 
Kuininurhunir Lrifje 1 marital terms 
and organisation* 1 So 
Kuki\T revenge mishap upn tree, 

Kurile islands; animal rolled from 
roof, 280 

Kurtmi: marital terms and organisa¬ 
tion, 1 3 o, 1S2-7, 297-®, 300-1* 304 
KuriUMWlribari. Liibt: marriage clls- 
tena* 294-5 

KuEthn, ^ircmc bfing r Kamleb-i- 

Libraid the Swift* in Cuehulninn 
toga, 149 

La Cteuse t mekl for newly m&med, 

Lady * Mantle ; In care for clf-*hc*M- 
N.W. Ireland* 207; wound- 
herb* Germans Acl, 20S 9 
Laegoire B utidarh , 16S. 3345 
Laegairc Likin, lab of* l Jo, ifrj 
Lacgh* cliarioteer of Cnohutamn, I49 
Lagucmie; tng-of-wai Ac., annual 
ceremony 1 272-4 

Lake Lyre; group marriage and 
female descent* 176, 301 
Lamb* we Sheep 

Lammas Mr, St Neat's [UtmL )* 44 
Lamps i liulfcrp Titset* J 
MfUifkahire, Glasgow 
I j.n CAsh i re F .w Oldham 
Undndmabok. 390^2,394.401, 403-5! 
4 IJ, 417 

Lmgh \ r : Mb Clodd on Crystal- 
Gaping* 231-3 % htn theory of tutem- 
S.tm d!icu.v+ed F 16.26 % 'Notes in 
Keply tv Mf + HewUl and Mr, 
]vma* 2S$-93 ; Two i^erte** 507 
Languedoc t ](wal nickname* 23 
Languoreth* Queen, u* Queen Lan- 
guortfh 

Lan hadron Pur It: oak with spedtled 
bara, 323 4 

l^pps : god of burning and 6shing* 

* 34*5 p * 4 *; Tjerttici, gud of thunder* 

_ 45 = -J 

Lattum? (jk fl/ju Alban Mount; 
Ariek; aW Praenesle) i Faunas 
and Satumtis as early kings, 409 
U^ilurli «gi. 3*8. 393-4, 401-j. 

403, 413-3, 4*2, 426 
Lrsturws Me Early filifjry of the 

Artyjj 4 r]p* by j, G. Fia^er* fc 
viewed, 375-9 
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Ledaig ; game, 224 
Le£* human ; figmr ns votive fliFfrin^ 
Spun, 47* 

Legend pf Mc^lEllg The, by Mis J. L. 

Wcstoiij 230-1 

Lcictilw: EE lack Anna, the Ca^c 

haunlfr F ^ 

Leicestershire; [ttt afs* Chart) wood 
Forest; LciceHeT ; Lem Lb l Lud- 
borough y LmJfon !; a fid Ladpqrj; 
Lnd os river g-xl, go 
Lrifister : (irr #/fl Almn ; Gulor i 
Th-iblin county f Kildare county ; 
Kitkotifly county; Kings county; 
Longford; Meath; Mtogoa+plMi of; 
Waterford; Wexford ; and Weal- 

mmth}; kings 31, 33; Manwinpun 
with three 3 cgs K 41^; Nuada 
Nrcbt* ancestor of kings 3t 
L*l trim count i.-: [m a/j* [)wla 
Woods; and KUtubbridS; cure of 
elf-shooting, 3C& iq 
L eknon: tu H ’ wassail be?,” Vorkvinre, 
549 

Lent 2 burned of cast otu in efikr 
Ac., asS ' 

Leprosy, ccwmcmy for h 1ew* T 360 
Lcti h Kci', CniiDn, exhibit U' ( 7 

Letts 1 marriage CE5tum + 2^4 
Lcadonus, King, jjv King L^udqmi* 
Lcra^bitii l lock footed, 131^3, 140 
Lewis island• gome, J.zS 1 
Lilfln h wife of Lr braid, J49, 1 ^ 
libation eeieraonLes: Greenland, 40$; 
Tcetanti, 40S 

LH™^ of Folk-Lore Society * ta 

Labys, indent 2 dovc^ and ouks 3*7! 

origin of Arab breed of horses 15 
liepa: gwit sacrificed, 276 
Liepe; birds caught, carried K and 
&M, Ascendon l>4y„ 271 
Life-indext ash-irees, Wiltshire, 32a < 
oak of Hays, Errol JlSoak of 
Probui, Cornwall, 323 
Lightning r Pul m.-Suodnv palm as 
amnlet against, Spain, 470: ft* 
sword of Nuada or Sens, 30-1 
Limousin- jot Loguenne ; and Tulle 
LJon x in hti[c 1 Cairo, 196 ; m local 
mcknume, Palestine, 22 
Licm r s River, ft* Amafutlze tribe; and 
Timdi tribe 
Lia Logba f ut Knas 
lis Lupkirh, m Tara 
Lis Luighdhecb, rtf Nias 
Xjsnabilta : meaning of name. 17a 


Ltsilafynelnn, meaning of, 62 
List of Works dealing with the L * Eatly 
I tali to, Lion i H side of Folklore 

Studies, try A- Nutt* goS-li 
Lithuania: root cognate to Nuadw, 
47 

idttfi fi&ui PrtHTft j, A : a Trud Tak 
1 if Lift in lAt A f ft'tr-iV*ztr fjmd, 
% M is. j. Gunn, reviewed, 254 
Uvelt, R* : cat's cmdEi, S2-3 
Lizard:: merest of Vi Duum, Ireland, 
325; if has feet, an kill scorpion, 
Cairo, l?S; as local nickname, 22 
LlandaF: NqJ, bishop of, 42 
Lkw Lbiw Gyfcs, tale of, 3M-3 
Lludd Llawcretntf m parallel of 
NuacIk. 47-5*, ss-6. 57-9, 14J, J43 
Llyn LJumonwy: tradiligo of eagle*, 
50 

LI)t f father of Bcndigeid Vrai^ 309 
Locb Aweadc t strength test + 218 
Lochgilphead^ garner, 103-4,222-3 
f-och Gnirri in folktale, 347 
Loeblann^, ite Norway 
Loch Lein, to trtle of Olrin, I47 
Loch Lomond, in t LLyn Llumonwy 
Loch Maree, rtt Tndmiaree 
Loch na-n Kan, in fulktalo t 150 
LoegauiOp King, rtt King [ jMgaire 
Loire Inferieure, ret Nantes 
bikj, &re spirit, 1S9 
London : ijrre d/w Ltaphiim X London 
bridge! E^udgale; and St Paul’* 
cathedral); m gamop Hebrides, 
IOO; aanetcujy of gtsd Lud, 50 ; 
slrtiifi giune, 87 

London bridge - in nu rstry rhyme s 56 
Londtmdem r ; St Columcjite^ church 
in Dak grove, 327 

Londonderry county „ i£* London- 
dcr?y 

IjmJonesia, jw Lolhtim 
Longford, in flri-Ijeith; ^WGninard 
Lopol “ coitWeotSp marriage, and Bonra, 

Lome; game, 222-3 
Lostwiihiel i oak in sympathy with 
king, 324 

Lot, King, j m Kin^ Lot 
Lotb T King, mr King Lot 
Lothian? Lot eponym of, 51 
Lots, coating ; lot bowl m Scandi¬ 
navian temples 414 
Lough Erne i crystal tree of, ijOt 
journey of Conn-cda, 169-70 
Lou^gb f oyle: G lianan Aileaeb Ittintt- 
Ins, |3 
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Lou^b ^ Gtiaifcin Aileacb Liircin- 

ItLi, }2 

Lculti < Lckfe*,}: derivation of name, 

Sfl 

Love charm*, Australia, 49* 

Lo^eir, E.; exhibits by* 7 ; The Folk- 
Eure ijf DoSLt, ii 139 
Lawcr Finw ; bird* Caught, carried, 
srul fTc^-d, Ascend on Day* 271 
Lower Tilgda rKef r Witch doctor's 
ldt p 3S5 

Luadinr Deghndh : annual leap by 
Fifin MacCurmdl, 433*4 
Ludilipe the carpenter, 5b 
Luck cup*, 173-3 
Lucknow ; game* 

Lucky and unlucky dlj'l and deeds: 
H-hiitml^ 3-Kj; ; Banin* *49 * Corn¬ 
wall, iSl ; Egypt, 396-b; France, 
271 < Ireland, 20 j ; BcrLbshirc * 319 
Lud rivi/f god, I^icesteritu-rc, 50 
Lndborngh; derivation of nami; p 50 

Lliofurd : d^nvaltull Ait fLiiajr, 50 

Ludgmer bmml place of King Lud, 
5* 

Lud, King, jqfir King Lud ; and Lludd 
LEuwereint 

Ludney : JeriviLjon of mime* 50 
Lud rirer^ LcicesitnihirCi 50 
Lug* flayer of B^Enr. 5&* 105 
Lug th* *un gin], 141, 15E* *62-5* 
33 3. 33 s . 343 

Lugnld Lrigd*, King, King LtigttSd 
Laigdc 

LugakL, name of &ve brothers, 343 
Lugfcmdh l.is, n* Toni 

Liighnid Menu* King* jw King 
Laghiid Menn 

Lugna-aad, Celtic festival* 4^1 1^2 
Luibncch : deer eaten by Irish king* 
163 

Lunacy* cures far, iu Medial folklore 
Lunar crescents, Moon 
Lunatics, u priests of St Main, 


Lunewty, batik of* 317*9 
Lumtia, Ht Wends 
Luxe-rt shodtifs and ihuMf songs, 
19^9 

Luzjin island 1 [i/£ a/ia Zara bales! j 
Reed's Tkt A>^n/i?r cf Zarr/ks/ts 
reviewed, 120-2 

L>cantJ3fotw 1 itt Wer4ntiurs 
Lycia t iJ Harpy tomb,** L|4-fi t 140 
Lydncy F2rk i name oF, 4S; oak- 
tree** 53-41 Roman temple and 
villa, jS, 54 


MibSaogion, 71ie T 9* 509, 311 2 
Macedonia : ItXKjffmtsormagiE how, 
tlj 

Mac t Erbi*, by, 34 
Mnchaiangn tribe* Manyika tribe 
Micfrgn, R, C,. Additions to "‘The 
Games of Argyleshtre, 31 93-106, 

210-29 ■ esMblt by* 7 
Mac Nuwd family, descent of t 34 
Madman, ;« Lunatics 
MAdnC5i r cure* for* w Medical foEk- 
lore 

Madrid; amulets, 456, 45S-62* 465-71 
469-70 \ptsifft) 

Mnel-Duin, the voyage of, 155-4* 
15^ 9, T6 3a 169,335* 43 1 * 444 
Maclrut^a* ^ Si Maree 
Magh-adliii 1 die bib of the O r HrL^lw T 
171-2 

Magh Archomninip In story of Connla* 
M7 

Ml§h MelL in Irish I ales, 146, T-50-^0 
Magi. Tbe : on Limulirt, Spain* 4^ 
{/■/ate) 

Magic : ^rer s/jf^ Amulet* and laJu- 
man? * Fhanu atld * and 

Bhspc-sbiflin^ i: leelflJ n 1,421. ,4^ 2 r ? i 
magician natural enemy of priest, 
377-S^ Msusa' L'Origin* d/s /y»- 
rmrt daws Iri Socitik 

Awtmiimiw reviewed, 125■ at 
root of all cull nrc p 126-S; satCcferk 
implrmenti* Tibel, 3 
Magri. Rev, Eh* exhibit hy f 7 
Mag-Turcd, battles at iS^, 47 
Mngj-ari: folktale* 133 
Mature, ^ Magli-adhar 
Maiic ; chicba ltoiu p Uniled State* of 
Columbia, 4S1 ; goddess Chicoom 
costl* Mexico, 127 
M-dacliy, King, m King Molachy 
Malay IkflilUuM-l Sakai or black 
dwarfs, 1 20 

MnlLa : Fboenickxi -sacred pilLvr. 7 
Mai wood casilci oak budded cm 
Qtrtsirtias Day, 311 
Manama, I*k of Man 
Mopannin owe !ir p |S, 69, 141-50, 
*5=1 *59 , IQZh i6S ? 336, 43l s 43^ 
Maoawydelon nmb LJ\t, mlogtle Of 
Manannon, 14a 

Mango-tree j in folktale, Endia, SO2-3 
Matiyika tribe i kraal, 4S5-7 if?*!*) l 
otganiNiiiDn of* 4S5 
Manx folklore, set lile of Man 
Maori Legemlk, 133 
March, :tt Ttammh^t. 
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Moftftaiit, F- F. : review b ) r t —TAt 
CirrA Etwgr-jp ftta i/ Reviruyy 35 [-2 
March Malaen, in Welsh Triad, 49 
Maxell, R. fL 3 reviews by —Ciodefs 
Ammiiwt: tki Sim/ -erf 
254-5 • Kirsten's 7 v Origin &f 
a ittufj itt Primitive 
fit fig ten, 246-8 ; Frenis" Dtr (.>- 
j/rj-m, !rr K'rHgi&nu ft , i AW^ I ad- S 
Murk, Tin . iff Allendurt 
Mar nage asStoans tmd belief;. ^ Ama- 
mlii, 472-9 Ifiaiti) ; AusUalia* 
r?. to, t07*i&, i-j *}, q:-4, 
2JSS-3Q7. 4S0 : 1 bachcli; He ‘ csis- 

tom, ChaliLlon-sur-Seine,, 280; 
Ikih^mia, 252 ; bride sprinkled with 
l^tEI of sacrifice, Anaainlu,. 4S3 e by 
pruietme, Philippines, 121 1 cakes, 
Kb*>La x^cr., 2^2-4 ■ cock in, Pod- 
litmic & c. t 279, 282-3; dances, 
Amw»tu r 279-80*474 (/jifcVrb 476; 
Father not at wedding of eldest 
daughter,. Zulus-, 478 ; gifts, Bul- 
jiniiM, iSv Crim Tartars, 283,. 
France, 283-4, Illyria, 283, Great 
KiiStria, 282, and .South Slavs, 283 ;: 
group nmiiege, 176-S9, 288-307 ; 
mimtik dances, 279-80; mother or 
bride not at -wedding, Zulus* 478; 
pig in, Oberpfdr, 2«; j»ly*n 4 iy t 
jUtilcus, sal ; raiding hen-roosts 
-■Sic*, 279; sacrifice, Anumilu, 4S3 » 
spring crtsUino connected with* 
2793 labors otoafletet Zulu, 478; 
wren customs, Wales #e,, 3S& ^ 
MartbOroogli, Iribcs (A%) ; relation- 
ship, t10 

M *1-0.1: chief and medicine • man, 378 
Masbonaland, jm Umtalu 
Masks : Tibet, 3 

Mnlltp the son of Math on ivy* tele of, 
Jli-i 

Matho! weh, King, King Matbolwch 

Mairiarehy, rar Mother-right 
Manbciigci ram led and killed as 
MJK««L 275 

Mdttli dettswb to Hades, ITJ, 140 

May ; (srt? d It* May Iky); the May# 
game, 382, 3B4 

May D*y - csule driven between tires 
by druids, Ireland r 30, 45 ; E^tef 
ctiSEoms Originally on, 262 ; e*pu b 
sion ceremonies, 262; fou( of 

Beltane, 30, 64 ; fight miEUlrdly of 
Gwynn and Gwylhyr, 48; Fitters 
annual leap, Waterford, 434 j in 
legends of king Lludd, 49, and sons 


of king Lot* 49-50, md Olber tales, 

£ y; That ha Ik Daflann reached 
eland, |o 

May Eve: in M .tblnogi n n lale, 48 
Mayo, Jd4 May 

Meadowsweet 2 maid formed fro m 3 
Wales* 3U-2 

Measuring: to detect elf-shooringn 
N. W\ I reland, 2C13-4 
Me.iLh H Jrv Ardbraccan ; Boyne liver j 
Kelts; Tara; urtjTortu 
Mravc, Queen + «e Queen M^db 
Medals as ankulets, hjiairt Su^ t 4J&9-70 
[fU'aftTj) 

Medb, Queen, rre Queen Mefdh 
AfeJixfzxij Sftfj? IT, 'Eht, by E. K+ 
Chambers, reviewetL 379-84 
MeiLic.d folklore : -ir** 1 ihj Amulets 
and Laltsmans ; iin.f Cl nr ms and 
spalls ); 

rfiiraifF and injuria //nzfn/l— 
■ini h ns, 249 i of cat Lie, 20B. 322 ' 
of eyes, 198: cptcpv, 311; m 4 d- 
Hess, 5 J E ; typhoid fever, 249 - 
wind TupEuies, J22 ; 

4 v.?/iWVj : amun^it Panin,, 249; 
Caito, S98 ; Gernuny, 3oS; 
ScoLlund 1 331 e Tibet, 3 ; 
rfwfdii'i mistleEoe, 322; white 
crow, filament from, 198 j lady's 
mantle, water from St 

Mare? 1 * well, 331; 
payrtieiu by resiths, Bantu, 249 ; 
seventh son of a seventh son, 
powers of, Leitrim* 201 
Medicine cake*, Tiber, 3 
Medicine men t ** Wirards 
Medicine women, PhilippEnefr, 122 
Mflimwtt twin on Mny Day, 50; 

son of King Loti 49 
Median, K*v. j B? The Cure of Elf- 
Shooting in the North-West of 
Ireland, 130, 3MMQ 
Meeting*, i-k 129-30. 357, iSs-6 
Megnra e tmcular swone* 414 
Megan** w Mcgara 
MegrirtH* S £4 Kearlache 
Mdaoesk e (rcr nhv Caroline Lslandg t 
4 H 4 New Caledonia}; back-footed 
bdngs, 138-9; string gamvi, 86-7, 
359i369 
Meleager, 348 

Melitcne: St Polyeuctes* 496 
Mekjuirra Temple, Malm, 7 
Members deceased, 1, 6, 257* 3S6 
Members elected, i t 2 t 6, 129-30, 2^7 1 
3S6 
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Members resigned, I* 2 a S* li$ f 385 
MenMis, w S(D&B 
MenstnmEic-n, itr Catamenia. 
Merionethshire, jm Aberrtovey 
Merlin : The Legend of Merlin* by 
Mass J. L. WesM* 2 $q*i ; pro- 
phiccic^ 56 

Mermaid: in usiLleE > S^Q, 462 
(//o/r) 

Melats in Iblklorfip ur Gold; amt 
Silver 

Mexico 1 calendar systems &C- k 131 
tnaiec goddess Oticome coatl* ri? 
Mhars 2 scapegoat cerflmemy, 

* 274 

Minch* son of Dian-Cecht, 29 
Middlesex, jut London 
Midir the feur king* & 7 * 153 * ftS. 
167^ ^ 70 , j|fi 

M Id summer: [fti elsa Midsummer 
Eve}; sacrifice, Scandinavia, 417 
Midsummer Eve t rashes offered to 
M-3 nan nan , Isle of Mon, 141 
Midwinter 2 [ret a/ja Christnutf idel; 
divination, Iceland, 414 5; Vijtle 
faitA, jof Christmasririi; 

Milesians l Bile* ancestor of kings, 
59; Ebcr* lender of, 153: king 
b£l r Jl; landing of* 164-5 
Stalk s curdled, baby fed vnih, Barilo* 
2 %Q-l ; in nursing, Amulet Id in¬ 
crease, Italy nndSfiuin, 46E (plate) 
Millet 1 Kaffir beer prepared from* 
4S1 

Minco pies of Andaman blinds, 130 
Mindanao: negritt^ 1^0 
Mining custo m and sticks oaths* 
Forest of Dean, 54 
Minstrelsy, mediaeval 3&KI 
M irEi eld : wassailing* j 90 
Mrise!-thrush,, set Tftntth 
Mist: bruughl by magic, 435 | cast 
Mund Mm by \l anonjion. 141 
Mr. Godd on Cry? Sal-Goring, by 
A- Lang, 331-3 

Mistletoe : fiadge of llayx, 31S; 
carved on Ha-rub, Bristol* 323 i 
Ceremony of cutting, Gauls* 33-4* 
and Hays, ; charm against 

fbn™ ftc., Perthshire. gtS-g; 
\n Coffin hf Brigxntian rliief, jji 
t V‘f 4 gulden bright Nc-mi, 444 5 
King Gmmoflaru, 146 - 3 ; could 
not be harmed by hie Or water, 
445; medicinal, 33-21 fam oak 
connected with sun* 320* and life. 
Mood of oak, 445 ^ most pass 


through roftw of bln^s, 447 ; in 
“wia-tril box / 1 Yorkshire 349 
Mitres; Tibet, ] 

Mm, Cemml Africa, 4S1 
Medved* ue Median* 

Mohorrem month t marriages *c, 
tmlucky* Cairo* 196-7 
Monday : nursery rhyme, Cairo, 197 
Monmouthshire : ttttah* Chepstow}; 

fairies dance under female rtk, g4 
Montgomeryshire a bl i nd folding cna- 
tom, Shrove Tuesday p 

275 

Mooldtharp (bird) : driven n*sy. S, 

Australia. 364 ; sOiiLa as, S* Aus¬ 

tralia, 2O4 

Moon: iuHtot or Rajput princes* 

376 s crescent amulets*, Spain, 457 s 

60 (flaUt) 

Mocjiai IndEwm diacem r: Cropping 
Animal a' Eft*S by J. Smeiten 
Chase, 73 3 ifllU) 

Mom via a batv^t CUtolDf 376 
Morayshire: (wri* 3|| 

More' Cairene Folklore, hy Prof. 

A. H. Sara, 130, 191-zoo 
Morgan lr Fay, Ring Arthur's sister* 
53, 340 

Morgawsc, *Wtcr of king Arthur, 51 
Morocco: [su \tk$ Fee ; and Morocco 
City) | rive as protective number* 
45k ; kotbn* a burkfljtie festival, 
506; rEun, riles to obtiin, 506; 
Spumih Emuleis show truces of 
MiXrfish fjeeufatioh, 455, 45®^ 
463-9 {phsUs\ 

MorOCCO^ty 2 burlesque festival, 506 
Moirtgy or M orrigan* The, 166 
M1JK0W ^ njiitriage custom, jSj a 
Moss; lines kI wassail hot” York- 
shire, asp 

MothcT-fight; Australia, Iiy, 4^9? 
origin, *9: Paraguay, 133-4 r 
primitive, 16-7 

Mother! t of bridea not nt weddingi* 
Xnlus, 47S; terms for, Ansiratb* 302 
Motmtiun ash; Isaifer of Clann 
Mel^tehbm. 45Ji benirs atlmct 
Urdj T 447* ff>od of fairies* Ireland* 
44a* make Intoxicating drink* 
419; Standard of FIim 433 
Muurie, m St Morec 
Mouse: as local nickname, 3 J 
Mcsy, OOimtiy of the; in tale of 
iWrmuid and Grnnnc, 43^ 

May turn* has tie of, 3 ^ 

Movabitea* siayets of All, 507 
Mueunft; iced as amulet* Spain* 467 
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«yled ^benn" asd “wild 
cbcstimlj ■ Spain, 467 
Misgiu. plain: gigHilfe oak* 60-1, A5, 
*7-9. , . 

Makwara-Kuparii iribcs, organisation 
of. 179. 246 

ia]e ^ amulet lor* Spain, 456 
Mumming playv S& I'olL-dninia 
Mump** treatment of* iSonM, a Jo 
Mimc&vtei : luck cup* 171 
Mumur ; {ur Cbre; Dirk 
county 1 Kuify; SJkminoBt and 
Tipperary}* i-Lng CvTOI, 3J4-5 + 
king Oiloll O] uiwi * 153 ; tuck of 
king Bre% 46 

Murchad. Kim|, j<* King Murehad 
Murrain, jtaerifice to Afert^Va)^ 276 
Murray rivet: Iribdl < irganisariDn, 
179: i t 11 *31 AU-Father. 17$ 
Mur-y-Ctetell ; palace of Llcw* 312 
Munic : tnuric&l imuurneMa, Tibel, 3 
Mycrti-e: gold cup. 1635 
MValery play t f jK a ; Tibet, 3 

Afythei ft iJyfHfSix 4 'Australit: 
Sluder d'JiMfieFraf'A if ff dt Soap- 
M, by A. van Gvntiep. reikw«3 H 
4^93' 


Niabburg 1 pigeon e.i 1 c^i by newly 

married, ±£4 

No*i: hares eaten by Irish king, V>2 
Nairn, m Otwtloi 

Naincn; of children from pl*era. 
Ewahbyl tribe. 245; local nick¬ 
name*, 22-3 

NantL-i : cat's cradle, 92 
Naples : jkinuteLs, 45? [/dafe)., 4&2 
ft if fin river* nr* Euahluyi tribe 
Natal, 'ft Aiasiknas tribe ; Atriam- 
pumujie tri(.e ; Csmpcrdown ; Duf- 
kin t tslcourt i Henley; Inmli 
tribe; LicniRiftr; NewHanover; 
Ngcobu tribes % Pietermaritzburg ; 
Swartkop: iirrf Ttlpk 
Native Tnbcs of South-East Aus* 
tmlur, The, l*y A_ W. Hotilt, 
107-110. 174-S9, 268-93 
ft ecklaces- \ chann t 7 ; witchdoctor's, 
Zulu, 483 

Ncchtflj water spirit. Ireland* jl t 39 
Ncchtio mac Collbrain, in voyage of 
Umn t 145 

A / r gritas ef 2 am bolts k Th* r by W, A. 

Kwi'lp reviewed* tao-a 
Negros (Philippines): negritos* tsp 
N crned. in Irish folkinle, 154 
Nemgiun ± king of the birds, 167 


Ncmi. Wood of; branch plucked at, 
157, 4441 Oak of St Jfegit com- 
pnred, 326; r« NemurensLS, 333-5, 
44K45* J Sacred tree oak or applo- 
tree. 445 

Nervous trouMca, amulets br 9 Spain, 

470-I t/faU) 

Netherlands, Uf HoEInnd 
New DdedontH: «snake-maji bock- 
fthj.'.CiI, I3I-2, SjS 

New* Cwl ile p trt M adrid; ami Toledo 
New Forrtl, Kr Cadeuhaiu oak 1 and 
King i oak 

New lianover I.NaCal), H* Iruidi tribe 
New South ; {ur film Darling 

rivei; Gwydir fiver % M uimy river; 
Ncirran river 1 orn i ffiulrr names &/ 
trrfvj \; graves slept up.in, 261 1 rda- 
lionshi [rt.il 01 1 riba IA LI- Fat her, 17 5 
New Year'? Day 3 in Arthurian ?4gfLS v 
J3#*9p W S wren Crm^ht and hc^l, 
Kirkmaiden, =7L 
New York ; string gr^me, S7-S 
New Zealand ; !Nlnui a pigeon, 133 
Npcobo tribes, 473 
Null* King, tee King Niall 
Niall 0 , LuKghlln + vens'eanee of, 173 
Niamh of the Golden tlead, 147-$ 
Nias; animal rolled from roof, cSo 
Nieknan^^. ftnmeN 

NliId river, ih Knaresborough 
Nile : hutriAU CriJCtxlites, 198 
Ktnine the poet* 60 - r 
Nil ran - eo^UiEUcs* marriage, and 
longs, 252 

Nfvenuuj t Wfcu freed al gat* 
annually* 270 

«4F>. 3SS. 39*. 405, 407, 410, 

■ifS. 419 

Njiird: ^cultural gud, 3S9; i-iuih 
by. Ictlandk sa^a, 394; tested* 
\ ule feait. SomdilUVia, 417 
Kodoftft: Gaelic deih. A+|, 45, 47, 
5?4 5Z> S5. 57 i temple of, Lydliey 
Pttrk, 3f<-4h 54 

Nooadoo ndges, nbede of ByAnvee, 117 
NooEtpihburrab tribe* lots] division 
of Euahbyi tribe + ! 

Nord DepL, r j« Maubeuge 
Normandy 1 (wa 0 Isa Bee Flellouin i 
jMtf knuicn): pigeon eaten by 
newly married, 2S4 
Nonaanton; wassailing song, 351 
Nornv, The, 409-10 
North America: (jw 4 1 $# British 
Columbia | Mexico; United States 
of North America; and West 
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Indies} S BMtk axsf, folklore of 
Indian tribes of, t, 7 
North wind s anns of Eoreu in 
Wurzburg cyli* F I j6 

if/u Drontheim; Hab 
mLlandj Hedemiuks HeiniskringLai 
Lapps; Hanitm-lge - Rmgmge ; 
Tiondhjem j arr-f W et [fold) ; autumn 
foist amt xacfi flee, 4 ff>; Cats cruller* 
Sdj in folkiafo, Ireland* 449-5* ! 
king Hu Bd-in's body divided for 
biuuip 4l5f i king Lot, $1, 343, 
545 ; Sqndbma clement in Irish 
tales, 453 ; in tile of Uiarmuiil and 
Gndnne, 458 

Notes on Spanish Amulets, by W_ H 
fllld burgh, 454-72, 

November ■ w. death of X [iida* 30; 
foist of Ssunbftin, jO ; "warnil 
boi ?p earned round, Yorkshire., 349 
Nond^ Irish deity* 2S 35- 3?-40> 43. 
451 47, S3, 5» 9, I4*i M3. 165. 
324. 4^ 

Nunda Deg-Umh, 33-4 
Nuada Det^, 34 
Nuadn Find Eremin, 34 
Nmda Finofiil, King* King 

Nuadfi KiiisifiE! 

Nuruln Fulton, King, /« King Nu&dn 
Fullun 

N ::.ida Si I Jot a, 34 

Nnada the druid, 33, ^9 

Nuaila the Sage. KinLj 4 ifjr Kimc: 

Nuada the Sage 
Nuddft the warns if, Ulster, 33 
N'uadba «''LiniLtbiitlep the poet, 34 
Nubia* rrrDirr- and N uhlans 
Nubians, dr oils obmii, to^-0 
N r ttd, bishop of IJumlaff, 4* 

Nadd t as name of Welsh chiefs , 36-7* 
4 ( >, 1 431 Welsh pAratlel of Nwado, 
35 -b, 45 » 47 : X 5 -« 55 
Nudvis Libcralis, 453 
N y fniljeni in fu-l k lure, jw ur^ier 
HuMbcrs, -lic k ai Til fee 
Nursery rhymes : Egypt, 197 : Eng* 
land, 56 

Nnscrack night, iu Hallow E*t 
Nuts : (r« aii# Beech-nut: Chestnut, 
wdsi ; and thud null; borne by oak 
of Mugnji. Ireland, 6t ; burnt no 
nutei^ck mgSn r Ireland, *8 ; con¬ 
nected i»iih Nnn.la p 5 i; i„ fotk- 
ulc T Ireland, 435 

Nott, A-, Lut of Works dealing with 
the H Early Institution* ,h mle of 
Folklore Studies, 5Q&-E2 


Oak-tree i apple-tree riibitittkte for, 
Europe, 5^-8, fS9, Glastonbury^ 
jio-i; in arms of Glasgow, 339s 
in Arthurian <tgas T 341; in ballad, 
Bretagne. 313-4 ; on battlefield of 
Kerloftn, 313-4 : of Roconnoc, 324 ; 
of Quinwotid Forest, 323; coffins 
of Brigantlall chief, 321, and King 
Arthur, 321; ascrcst 1 Ireland, ; 
of Derry, 327 ; of Dodoo% 67 ; of 
I>urTeiw. r 337 ; fkiries dance undcr t 
M<HU»OUthshtre t 54 ; of Finches, 
Kenix 323 1 Finn Mac-Cumall 
reared m, 429^ in folktales, 
Ar^yliihire, 3*6-7« Ireland, 152*3, 
334-5, and Wales, 312-3; fonudex 
of Glfcitonhiirjf named from* 310-11 
halb built round, England, 1,72-3 j 
of Hmyi, Perthshire, 31S-5; heads 
linflg on, 340S of Kells, 327; 
leaves in crowns, 315, and sword 
Of State, |P5 : a* lifc-indet, 31E 9* 
323: mnid formed from blossoms 
of, Wales, j 1E ■ J s of Mugna, Ire- 
land,4iO-r,d5,&7^ 1 153,320; names 
drawn from, Ireiand, 327; oak 
woodJl, Foreft of Dean, 55-4, 34 l T 
IieLand, *2, 327; amdea from oak 
Blips, PnwtVeHe, 07 ; of Rameys 
Dalkeith, 322 ; sd Si Krigit, 325 i 
of Sl Maree, Ro>s-shtre, 332; tky 
pod u^OCiaLed wiih> 53; SlunrL 
I M'lge, 513, J2J l on sword of 
State, Scotland* 315 

Oaths; by gods, Icelandic sagos* 
394 ! ■rU" miners. Forest of Dean, 54 

Oats : Brigit represented by., Helrri- 
dcs, yad 

Ob,in 2 game, 102-J : in game, ULt* 
211 


Obcrpfalz 2 gnat thrown from church. 
Sept, e, cjb ■ pig rolled from roof, 
wedding, 2S0-1 - pork at wedding 
breokiust, 2S-0. 

O'Briens, the bite of ebe 1 , 172 
Ocean deities, 1st Sea deities 
Octolwri [m aJi.f Baba ; tfW Ilal- 
tuw Evcj ■ aJilth, u’^c of Sarnhoift, 
44 i Ides, sacrifice of 1 October 
Bone T on, 420 

Odin: ancestor kEr.^. 40S ; burnt on 
piile, 409; heayen god* 409; sacri¬ 
ficed tp, Sandiuav in F 413-9 ; sacri¬ 
fices not named, Icelandic sagas* 
395, 426' toast ln F \‘ule feast, 
hcandinnvKk,, 417; wind W storm 
god, 3%, 395 
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Octh and Anoeih, bone fortress at, 142 
Ogres: eyes red and do not wink* 
India, 499- Wl Jitakas, 4^; no 
shadow, India, 499 
OiboE! OSiti-m, Kings :a King OitioLS 
Qluim 

Oinom-tOS, King, «W King Oenoma 
OirghUi kings, 69 
Qian, uU« «f, i 4 7-S s 163. 326* 343* 
435^, 44Q 

GtarTryggvuson’ssagiLp 39S 9,407*4 (6 
Oldham 1 “ Thor cake, 1 ' 2, 7 
OcneiM; [itf ti/so Li fc-indcx); from 
tabbies on eoffcfii Cairo,, 19S; from 
auie i of well, Scotland, 33*; of 
rnuttiaigc and courtship* Ireland, 
p Gn, King, w King 'On 
0 'Nu« 4 k% in poem* 34 
O'Niill, inauguration trees of, 

Oncte* t Dodona, 67 ; ortcular 
stones Greece and IccLinrt, 4*4; 
Fraencste, 67 

Oranges m M wassail twK p JI York¬ 
shire* 349 

Orailii, Moqui pueblo, 73 
Orchid ; children named from Cffltnrry 
of* EimhUji tribe, 245 
On^irtr e&J /VutwiVx Manipur dw 
i Sri £\ par 

M. Matub, reviewed, 125-6 
Origin 0/ PritirAwti, TA r, by G, 
Lafidtman, reviewed* 377, J?9 
0 H#p? p/ Tflr: 4 .j/Ul/v r'« 

by K. Karsten, 

reviewed, 246-S 
Orinoco river, iee Pboas 
Orkney islaocb; games, 104,223-4; 
king Lett 51 

Oscar, grandson of Finn, 44* 

Oswanlc saraiS ; (AM a/jtf Finn ; nnJ 
4 JkLn J; king of 1 be 1*1 - >d* i n, 427- 53 
Ostrich : S. Amer. tribe buck-kneed 
like 1 136 
Otherworld, r^-' 

Owein* son £>f Nu:3d r 35 
Owl i figUled on Wedding cake, 
Ukraine, 2K4 : ahape-lhiftiug into, 
Wales, 312; wiratdV messenger, 
W. Africa, 264 

Qa: devoid ro gods, 391+ 3?96 e 
figure as votive 0 fir ring* Spain* 4?^ 
[fitiff) 1 in. flMfflSHOtt ago, 391 , 
396 ■ in folktale, Ireland, 450 I % in 
ouriiage custom, Illyria, 3$3t 
sACflikcd, Amaiulu, 483; id Viga- 
Glum's saga^ 392-3 
Oyster; M local nicknujnc d 22 


Fadtia; figure of St Anthony of, U 
amulet* Spain* 47 1 ipfatf] 

Palestine:: (iff also Jews}j local 
nicknames, 22 

Ptdm Sunday: palm then 44 

amulet against lightnings Spain, 
4/0 

Pamphlets presented to Folk-Lore 
Society, ser Books 
Pan, goal's legs of, 133 
Panay: negritOfe, 120 
Papers reaiTsit meeting* of Folic-Loro 
Society, I, 6-7* 129-3° 

Paragua island 1 negrito*, iig 
Paraguay s GrttW* A mpwgtAf Indium 
vf thf FarixgnAy.in. Chaw, reviewed* 
122-4 

I^oralysis; anidlet ^in^t, Spain, 
467' {/lolt) 

ParthalLm, Id Irish folki4le h 154 
Partridge: in itirttriiuge customs, 3B1 

FaraivaJ, 344.5, 437 

Pawnee Indians : Hafcocerpnroy, 12 
Peacock 1 pUlmage in 345 

Pellinorc, in Morte Darlhlir, 32 
Perceval* Sir, tft r^rrival 
Fcreeui* suntlala of, 140 
Persia : DlidCttri, 4941 mugk speaf 
of king, in Trihh --1171. 70 
I K e rthsh ire l (* dr 1 G ul r< :-ii; Poirot ; 

(jowric; Kinnoulh Luncarty ; 4«icf 
St Madoes); games, 99, 104, 

220-2 

Philippine islands.: (v*v Lvion ; 

Mindanao ? Ne^roa , Pamy ; &td 
FftTngUa); vlhnLdofkat Miney, 12, 
120 

Fhineds, the fen^ of, 136-7 
Fhocb : ^cred csule rtf ArtemU, 39* 
Fhoetiitinn*: amulet against evil eye, 
458 ; Dioscuri, 494 ; sacred killat, 
Malta, 7 
PhOrbiS, 340 

Photography ■ objected to p! Aniarulu, 

Phrygia, tu Uieripolls 
Piaroas: eir>rcisingncwhut, 265-8, 2JO 
Pictish kings, ham«of* 70, 143 
pieleETnarilzluirg: kruE, 479-E4 + 

Zulu wedding, 472-9 (r/ujVjr) 

Pig : boar's head crest of clan Camp- 
belb 452 i boar’s tusk 4* amulet, 
Spain r 457.fi: figure os votive 
ofrering, Spain, 471 : in Floomannn 

suf^i, 391 1 3^0 ; in nsEuruige Cus¬ 
toms, Oberpfak, 2 So \ nose thrown 
over house* Cornwall, zSi ^ shape- 
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shifting In|i3 p Iceland, 42a: sow 
in folktale, Wdl« p JU j sow in 
founding of Gli&tufibury, 309, Jit, 
and AAha Longa, 311 1 sow, shape- 
S^ifting into, Iceland, 422; swine 
«fAphrodite, Hirrapolls, 396 
Pigeon : in an nun I Ccremaav, GfOttcl- 
finge« + 27 s-j.; Connected with gob 
den bough, 447-S j as local ruck- 
namep 3a j in marriage OUtOm, 
Podolia &tr, 2S4; Man! in shape 
ok 133 ; v&lued, 2S5 
Pi^siiej slept in for dream revela¬ 
tions, Iceland, 415 

PiJiio# , Alliania: origin of Kndjevich 
Markq, it| 

PdliiiiK sao-cd: of Druids, 61 ; 

Malta, 7 

Pilsen : female headdress, 251 
Pbrics* stt Fairies 

Pboe names, derivation 5 of ; England h 
JO* 63 : Ireland fii, 67 
PLanta in folk Lure, w Broom ; Cress; 
Entadaj Flowerriji folklore ; Furze; 
Ivy; Udy'i Mantlet Mistletoe* 
Mcjssj Mucucta; Orchid; Folk 
jionuiu ; Rue ; Rinh I SeLigo j as 4 
Vine 

PloiiEhkg customs and beliefs 1 pre- 
MiJesian wif-r-hip of, Erin, lh$ j 
Tuesday as right day, 4^ 

Plum: aer.Lh, Cornwall, 57 
FCheock, \\\ Innes : C(aV£ Cradle* 
Some English Siring Tricks, 

;£;?3 

Pftdlkssic; cock burnt at wedding, 2S2 
Podijlia ; niftrri.ige custom, 2^ 

P^tk preceded prn.Hc romances, lii 
Postou : Niantlge CLUEOFfci*, 2.$0, 2 S 4 
Pojfc f marriage qnatuin, 

Fukumo riftr: llewat'a fizrslii FM 
L#*t rev iewedp 24!*-51 
PokulEa, iu Fluents 
I'nland : [*■* aria Lithuania}; mar¬ 
riage custom for widower, tfSi 
PtottgQtnnn ; children ikameil from, 
Eiuhlsyi tribe, 345 

PoLlcpzk, l'\ 1 if'/Lev.* by,—FrateFs 
factum m Me Earfy ffitftny if 
Aingskip, 375-9 : Landimin a rfa 
Origin ,/fcvW, J75, 379. 
r^Uus, sv DmscOTi 
PolyRfuJiy, .ifj- Mjtiwga cnjtintts and 
bcliell 

Fnlydeucw, ut Diosniri 
Polynesia : \i<* a£i& Society idandsl; 
kmu. 4S1 


PoRtJSfracl 1 “ wassail baa, PJ 3fO 
Pork : at wedding be&kfift, Qbef- 
pfak, 2S0 

Portugal : amulets, 457.$ 

Postklun llippios, 15 
Pracneste : oract^ 67 
Prague; ethnographical inuj.wum, 251 
Pregnancy^ x« Birth customs and 
beliefs; and Conception 
President, Election of, 4 
Presidential Address* 4 p 12-56 
Prilep: ruled by KrrtSjevtcb Mark a, 
ill 


Pioba* 1 oak as life-indes, 323 
Processions; AiCftnitOO Day, W. 
Germany P =71 

Prometheus as origin of oryfttakgiujng,. 
374 

Prophecies t of Thomas the RhymcTj 
3f9 

Provence: niEEistret5y 1 3S1 
proverbs % Egypt, 197; Scotland, 
319 i Welsh,, 49 
Pryderit *on of Pwytl< 143 
Pnberfy rilra s Baperl, 4S4 ; 
guay, an tooth knocking 

uS 

Publication* of Falk-Lore Society, 8-9 
Pulmonary diseases: burying place 
for dead from, Zulus, 4S4 
Purse i in 41 wassail bos H '' Yorkshire, 

m- £i 

Pygmi^i, t5t q 


Fatn- 

out t 


QiUlf ; ottering to tamarisk^ 

w' 

Qubbet ebHawa, A^uan, in droll, 195 
Queen Guinevere, 340 
Queen l^mcuoreth of Cambria, 329 
Queen Mrdf^f Cmcyuiglit, 160 
Queensland : (/ y <?/,■■-■ Barwon ; Brood 
Sound i Cardwell; and Diamin- 
tiim riverh tribal Alt-Father, t?$ 
Quicken-Tree : in ulc of Dionnmd 
und Gnitine, 43^-9, 44S 


ret* : Egypt, 199 
Rasalxiw, customs concerning, 279 
Rain dmntli : France, 273 ; Grossed 
Imgen, 27.2; riles, Moslem, 
Morocco, yo6 

RajptttaiuL : pedigrees of princes^ 376 
K^spi, s-re Sheep 
Ramadan : sayings, 197 
Ramslluc s iaga of earth dwarfs, 134* 
I40 

Rita, sea godded, 396-7 
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Rathydly ; meaning of Hattie, 172 
Riiumt^i:; part of king Hardin’s 
body buM 4 1 9 

RaTen; ivrfoemsed wtlh Lag* 165-6, 
and CicehuLntnfl, 1W; in ballad, 
Rreia-gfle, 514 : dwells on poisoned 
haxtl-ti« T 1&5 ; form of the 

Mocvigu, 166 : kings icUied to, 
Erin, iW ; in saying Perthshire* 
319: ihapc-ifoifting into, 166 ; wife 
ofTcthra, 166 

Reaping customs and lieliefe, IU Kar- 
vest customs sind beliefs 
Rebirth belkb, m Keincsfnalbll 
behef?» 

Rteutit Affxtrfm 4f ift Tkxfsi pub' 

fill *a fAmmiwr du Xi V CdHgrdJ 
dfi Oritnialhifi reviewed, 5037 
Red : doll in "wassail bofc, ' Yock- 
shire, 349; red-haired woman un¬ 
lucky, but man lucky, Ireland, 20| 
Redeiccb, King, 10 Kang Rcdcrcdi 
Red Elio, The, 161 
Redon, abbey of 42 
Reincarnation beliefs: AusUilh F 18-9, 
3 Wp 437 - 4(1 49*> Irebuid. 163 4 
Relationship* blood 1 Australia PttJ- 
l fa, 116-7, ^-7 p 3M-6 
Religion : frre n/je Buddhism); origin* 
of discussed, 126-8; primitive, pub¬ 
lications on + I4-5 

A rA jtwjjt tifkitktikhf Vmttikt Mtuf 
rtf/jnV;+V«p by A. Dieterich arid 
R. Wiinsch* revitwd, 253-4 
Reptiles in Julktore, ttf Alligator; 

Crocodile; hnsi*; 

Revcftonts, iw Ghutii 

Review*, 115 -^. zft'Sfr, 375 84, 4B8- 

m 

Rcykdaie; temple and priest, 419 
Keykdoela Miga, 40I, 4^0 
Rhodtaia: [ffl a/ju tJtfiuii); Kaffir 
bMFf 481 

Rhymes i {Mr aha Fdk>wh£i; and 
Nui rfcjty rhyme*]; of months, 
Egypt, 197 

RtngerigC; pin of King Hal [dan's 
body buried* 419 

Ring*, fitters *et With teeth, Spam, 
465 {?/&*!, or shell--, Spain, 4b|-6, 
471 {plat*} 

Ringworm, cured by seventh son, 
Leitrim, 201 

Rivers and streams: {us aha tmdtr 
fAsir n-iwai ; godi, »t Water gods 
RoUla; matmiQl Glasgow, 529; hicr 
briefer, Brittany add Wal»* 447 ; 


in folktale, l^itrlm, 443, 447; in 
miracle of St Kent tgOJrn, 329; sacred 
bird, 447 ; so mo of G uda blood in 
veins, Brittany and Scotland, 447 
Robin Hood pastimes, 383-4 
Rolling on ground, when first stork 
ifcc. seen* 278 

Romans, .mcL-nt: wnulcts, 45 $* 461, 
466* 469 l/Atf/Jf {ui (die Mir a’tr 
msmfi flf dtifia ); dr wiite decayed 
with fall! of, 3S0 > Ertuitta, Feb¬ 
ruary, 420; huntsmanV festival, 446; 
inscriptions* Carmarthen and Glma- 
ccstcrshiTe, 38 ; scapegitots, 263 
Rosaries s Tibet* 3 
Rose, II. A., libel the Folk-Lore 
Society erist fur the Study of Early 
Institutions? in-3 
Rose, while ; badge of dan Sltubhord, 

Ross i yc^uce, 66-9 
Ross -shire : 1 m afs& ApplcdOss; 

Cdntin ; Dingwall; Gfttrloch ; unf 
Liich MArec]; fdim 33J 
Rcrnen l fish b^ue as amulet, 467 
Ronse* W, H. I> r ; election na presi¬ 
dent, 4; Ftwfentral Address, 4, 
12-26 

RowTin, us Mountain a*h 
Roxburgh (Aus, }t * u rds of dance, 490 
Rncbt the swineherd, 166 
Rudrach, ICing^ $u King Rudrach 
Riles flower ttl mnuk-ti Spain, 457 
f pfait\ 

Riudhe, sciis of Liighaid Menn, ijo 
Rnsb ; olfejcc! to Manininan on Mid¬ 
summer Eve, IskdCMsuif 141 
Russia i {ifc 1 ittp Cjiifccasua; Crim 
Tartarst Ksthonin ; Finland; Great 
Russia; Letts; Lithuania; Moscow; 
Podolta; FohiJid ; Siberia; and 
Ukraine) : cock’i head Ltunwn on 
roof jats. 13, 281 ; earlymstitutiniuL, 
512 

Sacrifice; 

anti Wflf - Anuzulup 4S3 ; at culling 
of mistletoe, Gauls, 33-4; on eve 
of Day of Atonemeni, Jews* 
275^6, 2S1; of dog, Iroquois, 
265; after hnluigong, Ifxlnnd t 
407-S ; of hor*e, Icetand,. 419^ 50; 
at marriage, Amnxulu, 483^ L^tU- 
casus, ; three m out hi after 
death, Matiyika, 487: tn new 
hoiue, Africa L Ve- r 265-6; on Si 
Maiee’a day* Raa-shlrt, 333; by 
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threw™ from height, Belgium 
&e- F 276; at Yule Ttf«u Standi- 

MfBf 417 t 

tn autumn, mid- winter, and 
summer, Satridinnvia, 416-8 ; 
<t babbit, Or sacrifice ty Dim, 
leekndp 400. and Norway 
416 

iir^.-sn burial, Iceland. 403; 
in new house* Africa* 268; lec- 
Uttd. 419 } far long lifc-j. Saudi- 
Eavfi# 4 T9 ; of Meruih, K ho nds, 
377 ; only in special emergencies* 
SttChlimriflj 41S-9 ■ striking vie- 
tsoip 374; 

45 motive for folk sports* 3S3 
JjUjCTfchrefr, Drr Y gff-rffffm 

Ttuftft by A. Wikiscbc* reviewed* 
2S3 

St Anthony of Padua: agnre 45 
amulet. Spain. 471 {plait\ 

St Augusta as o f Gramiln $ figure 9A 
*tttafer, Spain, 471 i/lau} 

St Baras* W Day: Glastonbury wal¬ 
nut budded. 311 

St Barthol-nincw’s Day ? Glastonbury 
WfdmiL tb leaf, 311 

St Brigit and oak'tre-e and sun, 

3fS-" 

St Bright Festival, 323-6 
St Cc Jumealle, 3.27-9 
St DsOdcoriB, 496 
St D<>nAtlantis, 496 
St Kflkiu^, 496 

St George ; medal m attTUleE T Spain, 
469 ifiaft) 

St Kefltigem* 32S-30 
St Lucy : eml items of r Spain, 463 
f/iWel; fibeU named after. Ituy, 
465. Spain, 471 

Si Madora,, Gowrie , tn hgend of 
Hu yt, 31S 

St Mfttlrubha, us Sl Mures 
St MnSnibrn* or Mnlnube. jv* St 
Mane 

Si Maree, 331-3 
Si Miirer 1 * l)i\ 

m 

St Moling and ibe Devil, 133 
St Mourir or Mi&ury, je^Si Slone 
Si Mulmirp t£t St Maiee 
St Kearclia^, 493^ 

Sc Neot, Cornwall, 4;-$, « 

St N ecu's ICom.): cenotaph of saint. 

42 ; legend* of irnnt, 43, 45 
5l_Ner.i * 1 liuflb) 1 fair, July 3114,44, 
fi j S F 44; pronindaden of* 


ay: sa trifiteS, Ross-ahhc* 


Dec 


42; saint's body hraugbt from Corn¬ 
wall^ 43 : saint 1 * festival* July 3 tit* 

St Nlcbotu* Day r 383 
St Nicholas of Bari, 44 
St NLchaW Fair, St Neot'a (Unfit. )* 

44 

Si Nlnbn'l iiair, 328 
St Patrick z and Caeille. 170; would- 
be assassin of p 34 

Si PauFacftthednih in nurecriy rhyme. 

56 ; sanctuary of god Lud, 50 
St Ferpetua. 496-7 
Si Fhileaa,. 496 
St VhikMUWU, 496 
Si Potyeiitre*. 493-6 

St kocBtioiuUp 496 
Si Ruffui: 333 ; feast F 333 
Sainti 1 Cdtk p jusodated With sky 
gods tree, 324-33 
St Serf, 328 
St Servanti5 K 329 
Sakai of Malay Penmiuln, 120 
Salmon : in arms of GLa&£ow + 329 ; 
on diadem* Lydncy Park* 4I ; In 
Irifh folktale, 15s; of Llyn Llyw, 
In Welsh story, 39 m r 4 mugim, 1 Ire¬ 
land, 62 ; in miracle of St Kefii i o r 

329 : in Nectita'a well. Ireland. 39 f 
162; in temple mosaic, Gloucester’ 
shire. 39 

5 nmhftln F feast of; death of Niuuk, 
30* 58; in folktale, Ireland* 4291 
Oct, 3 tSth. eve ofp 44 ; ritual Of. 
Ireland. 30, 159, ibz, 325 
SnnduU. winged, >.ymbcdUin or, jjo 
Saragt.-.sa : nm*kl5. 46-. 4&> ( ^tatis) 
Sntnmii^ ;l.s kitig of lialium, ^09 
Satyrs, gOftt*» le ^^*33 
SaxoG^mmilicufi, nUlh^.ir i t V o f r 3S7 -S, 
406, 409 

Stivce. Prof. A. If.. -l Mote Cairene 
FoLklore, 1 ' 130. 191-200 
Scandinavia, U£ Denmark ; Norway ; 
4 m{ Sweden 

Sapqgoilt* The, in European Folk¬ 
lore. by N, W. Thomas 257-87 : 
^ injitAk hlory, 501 
ScATbotOU^h : m coffiii of Bri^nlkn 
chief, 321 1 A Yorkshire lt WaSsfiil 
fioit," hy Mrs. E. Wright, 349-51 
i/fals) 

Sccplre: Atmuuldj 474 (/ 4 r^J; sym 
boli>m of, 163, 315 
S«ir^i«n : killed by lir-rird with feet. 
Cairo, 198; aa local nickname, 
Putcrtinc, 22-3 
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Scotland t {it* ah? Hebrides; High- 
lands; Orkney island* ; hhJ under 
Niimti of (fodmfUt ); crown t 315- 
Glais, ancestor of Scottish kinga, 
34: sceplrcj 315 ; sword of stale, 
315 

Scutari, m Skodm 

S^thin : back-footed being*, 131.3, 

Sttnleilira: Gefjon, Cwk, 

396; Jupiter,, Jo; MwmiFPn, 
141-1; Nuuda, 31; Sheldon, 397 j 
Ein, 396: Zeus, 30 
Sesl t is Era! nickname, 22 ; ihape^ 
abiding inlur, Iceland, 422 
Seal of Solumoo, as amulet* Madrid* 
460 

Sea-mew: in ballad, Bretagne. 3H 
Secretary,, election of, § 

Sdrref of the ToreW, 7 'Ad r by A- Ling, 
reviewed, 336-46, 3% 

Seeds r [ree affe F-l’itadk: OWuU uc unn}; 

its amulets, Spain, 467-8 Ifteit) 
Seta^o herb- plucked in while robe, 34 
SdkjfkihiR, zee Yarrou 
Stmicb the Unearthly, 149 
Scnehas M6r p 4345 
September; jst, goat .vicrificed, 
Obfiptili, 276 
Serpent, w Snake 

Servia : Kmljevitb Mufco, a Servian 
hero* IIJ 

Seven i son <>f 71b NR 0* henler* 
Lcitriiu, 3oi 

Seville: amulets, 456-81 4O0-5, 467-9 


11 BL^lLit of the BftHmuv The," by 
Miss fk Durham, ilj 
ShonL7.i-.1n tribe : dunces, 4 781 duiker 
etan, 4^4 : twins one kEfiin, 4S4 
Stupe ■abiding r devil as cat nr wolf, 
Esrtmtik, 263; in folktales, India, 
503, Iceland, 421 -2, Ireland, 435, 
Walts, 312-3 

Shark : tooth liltmalefc, Spun,, 464 
Sheep ; in 1 Exicbelette * custom h 
Cfcsal lI Ion iur-Seine, 2S0| dead 

Isinih thrown into ticti, England, 
281 : limti u marriage gift, Crilll 
Tartars 2E3 f in nmmige custom^ 
aSo-l h 283, Bulgaria* =83, Crirn 
Tartars, 283, Illyria* 1®3, Poitou, 
i£0 J ram led and (tided MSCapcgoalj 
375* nr ttcrifiord, Bohemia, 276, 
^ulU-s4Sj ; fckici rolled round baby, 
Bantu, 250 

ShellEbh in folklore,;« Oyster 


Sheltfl in folklore! (m a/10 Cowrie 
shell: Fossils in folklore; nud 
Troches 4beill; as amulets, Spain 
465^6 If tetr) 

Shields ■ of Finn MacCunm]L r 5^ 69 * 
of } I ugh, son of Doach, 69-70 
Ship* : burial in, Iceland^ 397,401-3, 
4IQ-1 

Shooting; m wren, Iimousin + 273 
Shrove Tuesday; blindfolding ens- 
tom, Wales, 275 

Siberia,» K-HmictatEnle*; and Kurile 
islands 

Sicily: triskeles origin of Manic arms, 

14* 

Sicyon; cmeutur aUmt r 414 
Sicyorda, Sky cm 

SiedlLtr ; each carried and bami at 
wedding, ?&2 

Sikhaj deification of John Nicholson, 
376 

Silver t appk-irce tn frith Olbcrworld, 
J44-5* 15i'3t I5S-9? poJacein 

folkinles, 153; md in fine for 
insutl to a king, 309-10 ; ihirieen- 
pence piece m elMug?., N.W. Ire- 
Land! 2qz ; votive ofTtiringS s Spain, 
47* 

Silver Ijougb in fH^b legend, 144-5^ 
149, I55-9 p t6i, 169, 320, 

,.3^p 44? 

Simlii FUUtgf T&Uf, or /Wh-Tn/ei 
fr&m th-: ffitx&fajy u, by Ax E. 
DracoLt, ruvkwed, 501-3 
Sin-eating 1 CKfUilkua ^ur-Seine, 280 
Siren 1 in ainnkti, Spfdn t 462 [fttur) 
Sirens, The # 134-b 
Sithnn, King, &/ King Silhon 
Skipping ^UnW, Argjllfibirc, 216-7 
Skoda: Kmijevtch Markt> + tij 
Sky t AltiLrn the ky-god, Au^-traEift, 
l,i.5 : The European Sky-Cod, 
l V-VJ] —The Celts, by A, B. Cook f 
C *7 71, I4i-7i. 3dB-4E. 4*7-53t 
irse grow'iog In ensile saerccl to 5diy 
g m 3, Erdand, ljl ? twins children 
of, Africa, 4Q4 : Tyr a aky god, 
389 

Skye, isle of; [mm a/wStiilh); Qlsinb 
ErvOlbcr a drier, 433 

SUvonians : early ii-siinatinm, 51a ; 
rites in spring A;c, P 25S; j unlA, gifts 
to bridegroom, 383, 'niean^ of 
living - s various fruits ^c. 
SlififUtiwafl: origin of hajucj 43d 
Sli^'V: * iff aJw Ditto win ore: 1.xjafMpy- 
luia); cine of df-tbi.K>ting r 2oo-lq 
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Sligo county, m Cfllraighr Lailhiin ; 

Moy ; and Sligo 
Sloe ; MTOe* Ireland, $J 
Slovenian** [U£ ah* Lopdf f aaJ 
NitnnJ; 1 means of living 1 denotes 
beech nun, J7 

Smallpox 1 caused bj m] my to spirit, 
Philippines, izr 

Smokt; l«W bewitching of baby.* 

Ewittt, 2 SO 

Stuike: ammonite Whitby, 7 ; 

bite, medicine fur, Zulus, 4^3 
[p/mi ); cauies typhoid fever, Bantu, 
249; Ditnbc* i god, Dahomey* 
268-9; dance* I nd-Lans* 1 j 

DelpEiyne, gaolor of Zens, 2S; 
Erinyes connected with* 13d : first 
Ktn killed for tuck, 277^ ; imjunhn 
now killed, Zulus,479 ^0 3 in jitaka 
dory, 500 ; stmke limn back-footed, 
New Caledonia, 131, 13S; Snake- 
•kicu* Magyar tale* 133, t^S, 140 ; 
worshipped, Egyifl, 199 
Sna,p'Spplis isi^lit, /tt Hallow Eve 
Sneering: fcle**ing£ after , Caiio. 198 ; 
shorn baby not bewitched* Bantu, 
2S0 

Snow ; brought by magic, Iceland, 
4^5 

Snowdon : in ink from MabinogieD, 
49 

Society i^udSt Tahiti 
Solomon, King, m KifM Safomra 
Some English String Trick*, by W, 
Innei I'ooKki 35273 
SottitfMfl ; \ste alt# Avalliofi, Sale of? 
Hash; tficrf Gktftonbliry} • Duns- 
non33 T 45 

Scpfoiffli piponica, worship of p 199 
Sorcerers, m Wbrdii 
SoEcery, m Magic 

Souls : in aninul form* 3&1; birds &,% 
Ireland, i6<b $, Aoitfilk* £641 
Paraguay bdlda, 124 ; separable 
hkiLs, 304* India, 503 
South America, lEr.uil \. British 
tVjla.tL4 : Cirayis ; CMrinnosaos ; 
(jiiianiL; Orinoco river ; Paraguay; 
Kifiarj nn.i United State* of 
Cobmhm 

South Auirndin, nr AruntJL Iribe ; 
Ilia man dm fiver; Gamp tribe; 
K^tiah tribe; Uk Evrc j M array 
river ; and U mbaii tribe 
Sow* iff Pig 

Sowing e^nai and beliefs : Tnesday 
as right day, 46 


Spain t (r&r ahi* Andalusia ; Atngon ; 
Catatonia ; Italia; and new 
Castile?: amulets, 257, 454-7*1 
Elk, king of, 63 ; ei vuloi* 2^7, 
4710 {f/aft) | Notes qn Spanish 
Afflulco* by W* L- Illidburgli, 
454-7* i#fo***\ 

Spean : tragk, m Irish sa™, 69-70 
Spitting: <iG String first snake, llitcul** 
278 ; trarufei* rini* jiiak* story* 
501 

Spooks, m Ghosts 

Spring : (iff aha titidtr months) t 
cock-thro wing, 279; customs con¬ 
nected with ctuirtiage cuatoms, 279; 
saying on firs; hot tlay* Caiio + 197 s 
victtins figuring m customs, 236-7 
Spri nghms, U£ j efboa 
Spring: St= Kcot'si 55 
Sren^, Etr Eolg eliampion^ 29 
^lag z Associated with Lfiann Nemo- 
rensla* 4451 Finn changed into, 
436; JE! folktale, Ireland, 455; in 
legend of St Knot, 4b; bj Iccul 
nieknainc, PaJestimr, 2i 
Starling: m load nickname, 22 
Slarai &44 aha Diu^curi); tmesw 
surviving a*. Aiatiaha, 110 
Stirlingshire, m Jjoch Lociit>nd 
Stumach of sacrifice hung ns offeringi 
Zulus, 483 

Stones: CrenkdnjL; nsjcci- 

sled with totem?, Attsuratii, r3* 21 ; 
baclvls, Irelnncl and Crete, 61 £ 
dead inhabit blrdk bciuldcr, PViilip- 
pincs, 122 ; FnL in Iri*h folktale, 
157; holed, Antrim, 7; CniliMiesSr- 
S-bire, 7 

Stttf -jnnkHEc, Lapp god-, l,H _ S+ *4° 

Stork l customs m first seeing* 

27S 

Storm* = Odin, god of, 3891 Hupped 
by magic, Iceland, 425 ; Valkyries 
•storm ghovts, 4Q9 ; ZeU*, Jupiter, 
and Nuada + god?* of P J° 

Struth l tradition uf St Maree n jjl 
Sinlb Duiti itmng men, ttS 
String games: Australia, 36; England, 
7 i- 9 h 15=73 3- Ftander*, S3 ; Grii- 
many, Korea, 32-5; Mvlaucsia, 

■ "Norway, £6 

StUAiti: Hiya descended fwn T 31S. 

321 : oak us barlgc, 315, 322 
Slnibhard : elatk badge* 

SlycLn,, St* Slovenians 
SuJfolk; aha HuntmgfietdJ; Ciit/i 

cradle* 9a 
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Sunincisor of Rajpnl prince, 376; 
PkvmiiLd And Gninnc as solar 
ffeittc*, 441, 4 S **3 * Finn MacCnm.- 
jlIE 11s solar champion* 43j s Gawain 
as sun god* 343 s goddess* Ireland, 
163; L'j.jt, the sun god p 14 3 h 15S, 
163, 163, 312, 343; Manarman as 
sun god, 141-3, 139 ; Nuada,. Iri=h 
god, 30 i sun charms on Allhallow 
Evtflj Ireland, 38 ; sufi t iks, Ire¬ 
land -ACr, 139, 163; symbolised in 
fe^nlim 315 : VubluS ns* 441 ; wor¬ 
shipped, ancictiE Erin, 165 
Sunday; (JM Palm Sunday); 

nursery thyme, Cabo, 197 
Sunrise: Wafer lo cure elf-shooting 
taken before, N.W. Ireland, 207 
Sunset: water to Cure elf shooting 
taken at, NiW, Ireland, 207 
Snnwbc: In charming mistletoe* 
Perthshire, Jig;; round temple 
Cmoses storm, Icelandic saga, m 
Surrey, ifi Ckpham ; and Croydon 
SvarfdLrb saga, 390, 397, 4OI 3, 412, 
417 

SWUM: Caging unlucky, frying 
lucky, France, 27J ; first seeing, 
customs on, 378 

Swan 1 in marriage tats tom s* 2S1 
Swarlkop, Uf Amompumiua tribe 
Swastika, -«■ Crosa 
Swedenr f,m afte DplA); tad crop* 
reckoned against Icings* 418; Frey 
a tifbftl god,. 392; root ornate t® 
Nuaria* 47 

Sweetmeats: in * 1 wassail bor, 1 ' 
Yorkshire, 349 
Swine, su Pig 

Swiuci Land* 114 Canton Grisops 
Sword : blunting by magic, Iceland, 
423: pI Gawain* 34 J; of Kuada 
emd of Zeus, 30-1 ; of stale, Scot- 
lamlp 315 

Sword dance, 382-3 
Syria: Dioscuri, 493; tree worship, 
199 

Syrian^ droll* about* 193-4 

Taboo*: Amamlu, 478 5 in folktales* 
504; Ireland, 161, 1*7, 336 
Tabor* C J-; exhibit by, 2, 7 : nuie 
on Spxali hind amulets, 458-9 
Tadfi, ym of Nuuk the druid* 58-9* 
69, 169 

Xadg T tale of advent dies of, 153-^ 

■A* 43 *. 

Tahiti l attitude to godi „ 247 


Tuliwin, poeru ascribed to, 37, 40 
Tamdfiiki in 344; offcjlngs 

i®, Egypt, 199 

Tam; m folktales, 151* * 51 * *S7^« 

429, 433V *3675 kings in, embodv 
sun god* 163-5, J4|; seal of Nnada J s 
reign, Jt, 465; taboos on king at, 

161, 336 

Tay, Firth of, m Errol 
Teame-wadUng; In saga of King 
Arthur* 341 

Teeth: nf alligator on bangle, Spain* 
468 1 chipped, nrgrilrjs of 

Philippines, 121 j first shed as 
amulet, Pliny. 465 ; in finger-rings, 
Spain. 465 \ f iafc); knocked out at 
puberty* taS 

Teething* amnlets To aid in, Spain, 

*36,404-5 (/''j''") 

Temnir* m Tara 
Termites, sx Ant 

Tethia. king of the Gthcrworld, t66 
Tentonic institutions* works on, 512 
Thidrandi, saga of, 389 
Thighbones* j« Bones* human 
Thirteen : numeral as amulet, Italy 
and Spain* 464 

Thirteen-pence piece* in elf-bags, 
X. YV. 1 1 eland* iai 
Thoas * 34ft 

Thomas, means twin * 497 
Utmofts, N. W.: Dr. llomll's De¬ 
fence of G roup- mamage* 294-307; 
The Scapegoat in Europ^n Folk¬ 
lore, 257-87 

Thomas the Rhymer: prophecies, 3 1 9 
Thor ; animals devoted to, 391, 396 ; 
fignre of. 405 ; oath by, Icelandic 
£2gas> 394 ; references in Icelandic 
sagas, 39Q-2, 395-6 ? sacrificed to, 
390* 593; Thor 's stone, for human 
sacrifice, Iceland, 419; thunder 
i-Od. 3B9 
Thor Crake, 2, 7 

Thorium Karlscfin's saga* 391-2* 408* 

445 

Thorgerd Holgabrud, worshipped, 
4 ° 5 ~ 7 _ 

Thonnesj origin of name, 390 
Tborslein Hall of Side'* Snjn, i,iga of, 

Thorslttn the White, saga of, 389 
Three: cow spaunesi thiice to detect 
elf-shooting, N.W, Ireland* 204; 
legs of Manannan* 141-2; three 
drinks of three-mearne wafer for 


2 M 
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cure oF elf-^hooliflg, N»W. Ireland, 
ad6-j; years* serpefit god tamed 
round Dahomey dl)% striS-^ 

Three Kings* patron HUH of travel 

kf% 4*9 . , 

Thrush r intMktue must pfti* through 
maw of, 447 , 

Thunder: connected With Irish king, 
167-&; cUil&mi concerning, 2?9 f 
hymn of Si Cohimrille wng Hgiintt, 
Ireland, 327 j Thor a thunder god. 
3S9: Tierm« a thunder god* Lapses 

Thuaciy: before Fastnacht, cere¬ 
mony Gros^'L flog ecu 272 
Tibet: exhibit* from, 3, 7 
Tiermes, Lapp deity 452-3 
Tipperary county w Roinsokane 
Tlachtga’; centre for fresh fire of 
Samhain, 30 ; well of* water drank 
by Irish king, ttit 

Toasts: at Vttle feast, Sctndmu™, 

417 

Toledo: amulet^ 45 *p 4 &3* 4 ® 5 p 
467-9 <ptaitfi 
Toothy itf T«th 

Torres Straits: string trick, 370-2 
Tortn, the uee of* 63, 65-6, &h-9 
Totemism: Australia* 16-26, E07- 

no, 11^9, 4^9; Lang’* TAf 
Sicril #f the Tdcm reviewed, 
236-46; theories discos'-ed* ib-26 
Toucan ; in exorcism, Piu^Ali 266-7 
Tmn datUms of Folklore Publications, 
by G- L, Comme, 230 
Tfansvnnjj H* Johannesburg ; Sbau- 
gaan tribe; stud ZcntpambCfg 
Travelling, ti* j ournev 
Travel NulCf In South Africa by E. 

3 , IfimhAd, $% m $T f/^« 3 i 
Treasure, buried I in burial mounds* 
Iceland, 412-4 
Treasurer, election of, | 

Trees in folklore: |i« 4*£w Apple - 
tree j Ash tree ; ELcn>i re* ; i niit- 
trteftl Hawthorn-tote; llond-tree ; 
Holly ■ Ilex 1 Mango-tree ; Moun¬ 
tain ash ; Gak-tree ; Quicken-tree ; 
Rag-lrce* 5 Sophora jas««ita ; 

Walnut-tree; Yew-tree; 
and Vggdnsi]l-lr«|; tatty U tieaf 
sacred tree*, Crete and Iceland, til; 
Bald! a. :rte spirit, Bde a 

divinised tree, I re bind, 6o, 65 r 
67* 171-2. 315, 452 1 Mar-annan'* 
Sacred trees, 143.51 ; nucleus of 
palace, Eruain Madia* 337 ; dI S( 


Marecj Ko*s-shire, 33I : tm grow¬ 
ing in castle sacred to sky-god, 
Ireland, 171 ; tree of ririues. in 
folktale* Ireland* 449”5* • ^ 1r J! e 
Worship m China, hy A. R- 
Wright* 190 fjPtabH worshipped* 
China, 190* Egypt* <9^. Ireland* 
44 S t Syria* 199 

Tritons on Roman diadem, Lytiney 
Farit* 41 T , 1 

Trothtu shell: 03 amulet* Italy* 
Spain* 46S’ 6 (//ajkrk 471 ► 
natil e given to Seed amulet, Spoin p 
467 

Troodbjcni: Ok\\ cradle, 36 
Trout i in folktale, Ireland, 435 
Trumpets: Tibet, | 

TmrG ; oak os Life-index, 323 

Tuetha Ele IbfilftPj iS, JO, J 2 * 4^ 
15,, tOi, 165, IJO. 209. 3*4* 3*®> 

438-9,. 444 

Tkcuhal she Acceptable, King* /« 

King Tuaihijd 

Tuesday; right day for ploughing* 
sowing* and reaping, 46 - 

TugeU : witch doctor’s necklace J 4S3 

( fiati) 

Tug of war :! annual, FratiCC, 372‘4« 
279* newly married share in, 
France. 373, a 79- Germany, ^3 
Tulrenn ; of children of. 70 s sons 

t>f ‘ l6 9 . 

TuUagbrOgc: anaugurarton place Ol 

O'Neills* 172 

Tulle: (ug-nf-war 6kc** annual ocre- 
rttorty * 272 '3 

Tumuli : Grianap Ailcach* 32 
Tunis, in Cairene drcdl, 195 
Turkey in Eumpc : («* nAtf Albania; 
Bulgaria -, Macedonia; urt/iScnii]; 
“The Shade of the Balkans*^ bj- 
MUs M. E. 13urham* 113 
Twin* ■ one dam, Essequtbo Indians* 
404* SliUtigoons* 4iS4 S tiurn* * 
Tkt Cult *f /A* /AJt twJ> Twins 
reviewed, 493-S 
Two QuerieJi, by A Long, 

Typhoid fever ; doe to intake, BonTU, 
'249 ; trail merit of, Bantu, 249 
Tyption ; struggle with 6fus, 35-9 
Tyr, sky gocl, 3S9 

Uap island ; string Ifick, 366 
Uguine* sems <rf p 65-6, 6B 
Gisneeh, the tree of* 63-5, w 
Ubt: ganle6, g 5 - 4 * 103 , 211 * 2 %* ? 

strength feat* 219 
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Ukraine ; marriage cu*tqra t 2S4 
UlidcflfiAfc vengeance of, t?2 
Ulster; {fee aft* Antrim V &ayrit tiwj 
Cavan ; Donegal; Londonderry 1 
county '; Lough Foyle; uW St 
M&r«) £ Celt-chftii the champion, 
70 t mm baby, 7 ; Nuoda ibe 
wmior* _’3 

Ulthaonii* ArUOl* deity,. 134 
Urnhai* tribe ; eanceprioii beltels* 
18-9; tntemjjffl* 18^ 

Umbria* Gflbt^o 
Umbrina £*h; 11 cur-bonesas 

amuleis* Romans* 4M 
UmtaJi, Sir Manuka 
Underwork! denies *w Chthoniiin 

ddtkt 

Umgcni* m AuMdiWirt; tribe £ vnd 
Inadi tribe 

Um LH.'t L, iU AttutTumfjs tribe i and 
Inndi tribe 

Underlie rg, l« Iiwdl tribe 

United Stain of Columbia ; cbicha t 

4S1 

United Stain of North America see 
Arizona : Cherokee Indians ; Chip¬ 
pewa Indian*£ Iroquois; New 
York; and Pawnee indian- 
Unshiiiagh, meaning of, 62 
UmhaCt meflntrtg oE, 62 
U pper Palali nate * *ee Olrfrpkli 
Upper Uutauuui, it J Acnafticue 
tribe 

IT pala ; midwinter ucridm. 4 3 7 
Ural Human tribe : m : CnJUfriagu dia¬ 
toms* IJ 7 ^ 183 4 * 194 'St 

4&?; mother rights 489 ; tcsncartW- 
tiun belief 21 ; Lultmw, at, 48 $ 
Uimthaft: St Mira *Uin. m 
{/1nfinuf der fltMgip* tind Kurtif t 
An von K. Th* Frtra* Tuvicwed, 
|2tS 

Usnagh hill, tt# Utsoegb 


Vftlballn, 3 S 7 . 400 -Ji 4 * 9-10 
Valkyrie*, the, wind or -storm f 

tm 

Vapn&rtrmgo 4 s V 

VnudniB D*pt- ? m Entraiguei 
Vediem pater t alt of Julian gen*. 

59 

Veniusa, daughter of Adam* 154 
Vessel cup: name not used ncafi 
Scarborough, 349 
Vice- Presidents, election of, 4 
Vic to fin; [see alsv Glpplkoa ; Mur¬ 
ray riv« i hmT *£Jtw nr/ 


fraferi r relationships* 1 id ; uibal 

All-Father, 175 

Vjga-GWs 389 . J 9 H- 39 *b 
4 ^ 7 - 4 [ S f 

Vine? annual marriage of DitmptU, 
Athens 378-9 

Virblu*. Latin divinity, 33$, 337, 
3 *0-1, 441 ^ 445 

Virrifl Mary, The? confused with 
Grsunne, Finn 1 * wife, in folktale, 
44 EL- 9 ; in “wassail bos," York- 
■hire* 35 Q 

Vbtsim : local customs, 251-2 
Volsungasaga 3 oak and apple-tree 05 
equivalents* 57 

Vosges district: marriage CUitom* 285 
Votive offerings 1 Head* 44 S rfi t 
Spain, *J 7 t 40 * 3 * 47 M 
Vukasfcln, ruler of Skodrm, 113 


Weelbtira tribe: relationship*, 109 
Wale? i (jff a 7 m Dinodig ; Dpd ; 
Gower; Mobinogion ; amd tmdfr 
Hams* #f c&urtfjei) i aDTOd Of fruit* 

57; blindfolding custom* Shrove 
Tuesday, 275 ; cock valued, 2^5 ; 
Manawyddan mab Llyr, 143-3 i 
Ntidtl corresponds to Irish Nuada, 
3 J-JT; robin as fire bringef, .t47 - 
victim over precipice for murrain* 
3761 wedding gifts, 23-2; Wien 
customs for newly married* 2S0 
WalpLOr fee Gwakhmci 
\YaEnu t -Uee : at Gtaalunbury, 311 
Walrus ; shape-shifting into, Iceland* 
413 

Walweilha, iee Galloway 
Wudobeck : cat thrown out of gfllH, 
Kinness, 2JO 

War t arnolets, Japan, 3-3* Tibet* 3 ; 
dances* 477 

Wnrarnuno, tribe: cerem^nin! he!- 
ends, 4^9 ? OTganuaimn, tSd 
Wasp j tint seen killed f"T luck* 1^-5 
11 Wassail boi, n Ynrkahife* 349-51 

Water i {us o/iu Lnk&S; Ruin ; 
Rltflfs and streams; Springs ; a-nrf 
Wells) 1 sciMperl against 1UHB1 for 
cue* of elf-sbodliikg. N.W, Ireland, 
20b 

Wiittdade saga* 362 3* 395, 402, 
413-5,419,4^3-5 

Walenord county* w Dungnrvan j 
arid Gteunn DealgaSn 
1 Water gods r Jupiter. 3tM ; LcJt* 52 ; 
Nodons, 39, 45, 50 ; Niffldi, $>h 
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37 . 39 , 43 . 5 *i Nudd. 37i 4S , ;a ; 

Z«ii 5 , JO-1 

H’iitr spirils: Ktchla, Zjtland. Jt. j) 
Walhi- VVatbi tribe : marital tcfml And 
DCunisBtiDfc, 179 

WeAlbcr-lore : Mist; Kwn ; 

Snow ; Storms; and Wind) : 
weather ipdli* Iceland, 424-5 
Wcsdflfldiy: unlucky to ixgm &f end 
work, uJjtt, 157 
Week, day* of, nr WH^rr ruffm 
Weir, Dr, ft- H. 1 cut's cradle, 
Korea, Sz-J 

Wells; Boyne from sacred well, Ire¬ 
land, 31 i of St Kendgem, 
Glasgow, 329; of St Mapec, Krai- 
shire* 331 

Wends : goal MCrificed* 3 ?d 
Wer-beasts: Celebes* && * Wales, 
jl6 

West Australia : IVttd to iflYcs%Blc 
tribes-, 4S9 

W’est Flanders W YpiW 
Wcstfold: gjeurt Of King itfllfdan's 
body boned, 4 J 9 
West Indies Jamaica 
WrsSmealh, jo? Durrow ; Far ball; Fir 
Bile ; a *d Ubavcb 

Weston, Mis* J. L* t The Legend of 
Merlin, 250*1 

Westphalia: driving oat the butter* 
fly, Feb. 33 , 263 

Wexford county■ *& Bonow 1 Lvei 
Whale l in Icelandic saga, 301 
Wheat: crown of whcaiMra* Irctnnd* 

1 65 

Whealcrofl: ”mH bo« # IJ J49 

I/**) _ L t 

Whcny, Miss B,. exhibit by, 7 
Whipping CeremOEUAl, l*t Beating, 
ceremonial 
Whitby s exhibit*, 7 
WhSte 1 in catling miitleEpe, Gauls, 
Jj; NusdA Nwbi, king of Ireland, 
331 in plud&ag herb ir^a, 34 
White nmmals f U4 Birds in folk lure % 
Ball; Cock; Cow : Crow ; Dt-er; 
Dog; Dcmc ; Y alcon 1 Goat ; 

Horse; Ol 

While Horn VaIc j 1 Bloving Sto&e/ 
320 

tti^lrr^uuT in nuu'k^ Iceland, 4:5 
VVkmihijcj -rw Gilbwiy; and 
Kirkmaiden 

Wilhhite, ijpc Hill Deveriff 
Windle t It. C A, i review by,— 
JI l- wit's Auxin M £&-*, 249-31 


Wind*= (*» aim North Wind)i as- 
Mgued to totem kins, Australia, 
11S; namte spiriis, 1363 Odin a 
wind jjod. j%, 409J Vilkytk* 
wind grioiDk, 4°9 

Winter t (tte s*y Midwinter; «««' 
wfltf'er mir&f&t ); haded or CA*1 ant 
in effigy &A, 2 §8; expulsion 
eeremoaies AI #olsiice + 262 ; feast 
and sacrifice of the Winter Nights, 
JceLmd, 416* 413 

Wiraidjnzi tribe ; totem and j*hratry r 

Wise women t limners be Yule && + 
fensts h Scandinavia, 4I4-5 

Witchcraft 1 amongst Bantu, £49: 
amulets Against, Italy* Spain. And 

Kousjms, 4ft 1-3 j/&tf«jl 

Wives ■ husbands go to reside with, 
Paraguay, 123 

Wizards l AuripUt, T35 j eU-doctora* 
titland, 200 -10; Er|mEodal Africa, 
3|j 6: owl is witaid'l sncssetigcrj 
W, Africa, 264 ; witch doctors, 
Butin, 249-50, Tugvla, 3135, 4®3 


Wobam : grent sub, 63 
Wolf; t.n'r &bf Wkt-liauto); deni 
dfiven out as, EstboriiAr 265 ; heart 
makes eater fierce, Upsk, #17 * W 1 
poem of TaJiessin, 37 ; In tcmplt of 
Nodon*. Lydncy Font* 4O 
Women : ttrr ahs CatAmenbi 1 Mai- 
riage emtoms and. bebc fss; Mothen; 
Wise Women; find Wives): W 
diviner^ Scandinavia, 4 M‘ 5 .+ 
labrets, Manyika, 4^; scarred,. 
Manyiks, 4E6; EpeciAl side of kraal 
thetri T Manyika, 486, Zulus, 481-1; 
special place of burial, /uluji, 484 
WoodgOUi i Latck-footed, Brats!, fji, 
135 i 

Wood-pigeon e niBtwlW must pass 
through maw of + 447 
WotF&ia tlihe 3 hull-roareri, 4^1 ! cOl r 
rotwiec, 4S9-9Q; Iqve ch*rm-i h 491 t 
eh.4chi c-cht e ea hot not sAcred store- 
bouses, 240; traces of chimnga, 
49^1 

Wuikijigtcm : luck cup, 173 
Wotjobatuk tribe : class Ky&ttru, flOf 
marital terms and organi^sion, ISO 
Wounds ? magical protection againM, 
Iceland, 425-4 

Wren 2 in annual ceremony, LLmnodn,. 
273 ; carried to fcsouse of newly 
married, 279 s in customs for newly- 




Index, 


549 


ffifltrfwtt, Wales i£o; hantiiig 
and freeing of |he ijd-i 
Wrfghtp A^ H-: exhibit* by„ 1-3* 7 : 

Tim Worship in Chinn, s 00 ( £fatr) 
Wright,, Mrs. E. T A Yorks h ire ”Was¬ 
sail &ox t n ^4^51 ( pfaU) 

Wumnjeri |nbc i class system* I IQ \ 
marital term! and orgMus&rian p I So 
Wihxburg eylix, Thc p 136 

Vakhas, 

Yanow [ inscription* 56-7 
Ycogan the Stieam h 149 
Vcw-Ute : Concho bar's palace built 
al 5 J 37 > io Cnchtibiiim sagas, I50j, 
J57 rS ; origin pi nunc Emam. 337 ; 
rods in divination* Irclzndp 67 j 
Btarjdiud oI Fauna# 433 ; the Tice 
of Ross, 66-9 

YggiiraiqH-Uee: in Cornish dmtni, 
56-7 ; in xMertid's prophecy# 56 
Ynglinp sago, *pS -ft 4 If, 4*8-9 
Yor ksmte* J** ErLgintiaiLs; Gri^ 
ihorpe; Xnarwboicmgb i Mirfidd ; 


Nidd river; NormUltOfl; Foate^ 
fract; Scarborough * WTie&terofl ; 
and WMlby 

Yorkshire 11 Wassail Box/* A p by E, 
Wrighlp 349 51 
Yprea : cat sacrificed' a?6 
Ypercd, UtYpftl 

YaLn tribe; marital term* and 
ur£nnis&Eion p l#l. I $5 
Yule, ite Christmas 
Yttnf-ftng-Fu 1 tree worship* IflO 


Zambales mountains, Luton: negritos# 

110-2 

Zas or Zen*, M* Zeus 
Zctli5 compared with Irish Knorin* 
28' 35; embodied in kings, 31, 53 ; 
oakofpdjs struggle with Typhon, 
2S-9: i-i water god# JCM 
Zodiac, av Dioscuri 
ZdurpaAibetg^ m Sbangaan tribe 

Zulus, tu Amuuln 
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